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Quot frutrices Sylvz, quot flavas Tibris arenas, 
Millia quot Martis gramina campus habet, 
Tot mala pertulimus ! quorum medicina quiesque 


Nulla nisi in studio est, Pieridumque mora. 


Tr is observed by philosophers, 
that in proportion as our knowl- 
edge of nature becomes more ex- 
tensive and exact, the simplicity 
of all her operations becomes more 
evident. Every new investigation 
discovers new relations, unfolds 
new affinities, and displays new 
points of resemblance between sub- 
stances apparently the most dis- 
similar, and the theory revived by 
Newton ahd Boscovich is no lon« 
ger considered visionary, which 
supposes all the varieties of exter- 
nal nature to be only modifications 
of the same primary matter. What, 
indeed, may not be expected, when 
we find it demonstrated that water 
contains a large portion of the 
most combustible principle in na- 
ture ; ahd that charcoa] and the 
diamond are only varieties of the 
same elementary substance? Yet 
with all this simplicity it is curious 
to remark, that there is no identi- 
ty ; that nature never exactly re- 
peats her own productions ; never 
copies herself. The leaf of this 
tulip is a little more deeply and 
delicately tinged than that of yours, 
and a minute observer will detect 
some latent and almost impercep- 
tible shades of. difference between 
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your rose and mine. The same 
uniformity and the same variety is 
visible in the intellectual, as in the 
natural world. The minds of all 
men seem to have been originally 
cast in similar moulds ; and ‘the 
incomparable Hartley has ,shown 
how plausibly all the mental-phe+ 
homena may be explained by the 


application of the single theory of 


association. The particular diver- 
sity of men’s minds is even more 
remarkable than their general sim- 
ilarity, and the proposition is as- 
sented to as soon as it is proposed, 
that no two men are in ail respects 
exactly alike. This variety is no 
where more obvious than in the 
difference of our habits of investi- 
gation and thought ; and the Re- 
marker, with the leave of his re®d- 
ers, intends to amuse himself by 
employing this month’s specula« 
tion in considering the various 
classes of thinkers among manhkind. 

Rousseau makes but one sweep- 
ing division of our race, into those 
who think and those who never 
think ; but the thought is hardly 
brilliant enough to atone for its 
want of accuracy. There are, to 
be sure, many, who, as they never 
appear to think rationally, seem 
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scarcely to have a claim to the 
dignity of intellectual beings ; yet, 
as they have been included insev- 
ery definition of man, which has 
ever been made, and as it would 
be difficult to prove them to be any 
thing else, if you deny them to be 
men, we must from necessity, if 
not from courtesy, admit that they 
are members of the species. * God 
made them, and therefore let them 
pass for men.’ Yet of that class 
of beings, such as, for instance, the 
fop, the belle, and hoc genus omne, 
who float loosely on the current of 
life, mere idle gazers on the light 
of heaven, without regard for the 
past, or care for the future. Of 
those, too, such as your men of 
luxury and pleasure, who reverse 
the design of nature, and make 
mind the slave of sense, who em- 
ploy their mental powers only as 
the ministers of passion and the 
panders of indulgence ; of those, in 
fine, whose powers seem merely 
sensitive and mechanical, who 
spend their lives in calculations of 
immediate interest, without hope 
or fear beyond the acquisition of 
wealth ; of such beings it is indeed 
difficult to conceive, as sharers of 
the same powers, and capable of 
the same designs, with those who 
have employed their lives in la- 
bouring in the cause of wisdom, 
virtue, and truth. It would be ab- 
surd to waste a moment in ascer- 
taining tiie rank of men, thus fee- 
ble, effeminate, and degraded, in 
the scale of thinking beings. We 
will pass, therefore, to the con- 
sideration of the class of those, 
whom I shall denominate the su- 
fierficial thinkers. 

There are some mental quali- 
ties, which it is not uncommon to 
hear men acknowledge that they 
do not possess. There are many, 


for mstance, who, from real or as- 
sumed humility. will confess that 
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they want the fancy of poetry, or 
the vivacity of wit; but the ré- 
cords of literature and of life do 
not furnish an instance of one, who 
was willing to believe that he want- 
ed the power of thinking justly and 
profoundly. Yet every man, who 
has exercised his faculties in the 
investigation of truth, knows that 
to be an original and philosophick 
thinker is the most difficult of all 
attainments. When we consider 
the difficulty of comprehending at 
one view a subject in all its bear- 
ings and dependences ; of separat- 
ing those circumstances which 
fairly affect a conclusion, from 
those which are accidental and su- 
perinduced ; of balancing the op- 
posing probabilities, which the am- 
biguity of language and the artifi- 
ces of ingenuity create ; of follow- 
ing all the windings, and disen- 
tangling all the multiplied involu- 
tions oferrour ; of anticipating and 
fairly appreciating all possible ob- 
jections ; in short, of contemplat- 
ing right and wrong at one survey 
in their general, invariable, and 
abstracted state ;—it must be al- 
lowed, that to be a great and orig- 
inal thinker, calls for the highest 
exercise of all the nobler faculties 
of our minds. It requires a man 
self-collected and independent, su- 
periour to passion, to prejudice, 
and sloth ; humble yet not mean, 
active yet patient, bold yet cau- 
tious, persevering, fearless, and 
decisive, neither to be dazzled by 
novelty, ensnared by cunning, nor 
seduced by plausibility. For a 
man of the most resplendent pow- 
ers to become a thinker of this de- 
scription is no light task ; it is not 
wonderful, therefore, that great 
thinkers are few. ‘To think pro- 
foundly is always toilgome ; and 
this sufficiently explains why the 
majority of those who think at all 
should think loosely and superfi- 
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cially. To doubt, too, is always 
painful, and this sufficiently ex- 
plains why most men should leave 
the labour of investigation to oth- 
ers, and press hastily and rashly 
to confident conclusions. If I 
might be allowed to adopt the lan- 
guage of metaphysicks, I should 
say, that most men seem impatient 
to lose the liberty of indifference, 
and catch at the first motive, which 
has weight enough to make the 
intellectual balance preponderate, 
without stopping to consider, 
whether there are no objections, 
which may affect the opposite 
scale. 

It might be supposed, that those, 
who thus think superficially, would 
at least not decide dogmatically ; 
yet exactly the reverse is usually 
found tobe true. ‘The credulous, 
who is too timid, and the sceptick, 
who is too vain to doubt iong and 
patiently, are always confident and 
exclusive in their opinions. As 
they arrive at the conclusions, 
which they hold, not by balancing, 
and analyzing, and comparing ar- 
guments, but by adopting some 
guide, whose boldness has over- 
awed, whose wit has fascinated, or 
whose plausibility has ensnared 
them ; and as of course their minds 
are nearly passive, while the pre- 
mises are presented to them, their 
conclusions are implicitly and per- 
emptorily adopted. As in such 
an investigation they have felt no 
objection themselves, by a very 
natural operation of self-love they 
believe, that none can exist, and 
therefore they, without hesitation, 
pronounce, that all who disagree 
with them, must take their choice 
between the epithets of fool or 
knave.. It is not uncommon to 
“ find the. superstructure of such 

men’s faith more lofty and broad, 
in exact _proportion as the founda- 
tion of itis weaker and more narrow. 
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It may, indeed, almost be assumed 
as an universal truth, that they are 
always most presumptuous, whose 
opinions have the least support ; 
and that those only lay claim to 
infallibility, who are farthest from 
truth. A man must know some- 
thing of the difficulty of investiga- 
tion before he can conceive of the 
possibility of erring in important 
subjects, without intention and 
without crime. 

There is another class of men, 
not much superiour in intellectual 
dignity, but-for a very different 
reason. Those are superficial, be- 
cause they read too little, but these 
because they read too much. I 
mean to speak of the mere readers 
of books, of those whose views ter- 
minate in the bare contemplation 
of other men’s ideas,and who nev- 
er dream that reading is only val- 
uable, as it furnishes materials of 
thought. The sentence of Plau- 
tus, when applied to such men, 
almost ceases to be a paradox, 
nesciunt id quod sciunt. They 
often succeed in accumulating im- 
mense masses of learning, but their 
learning is always heavy, sluggish, 
and unproductive ; we may ad- 
mire it, as we doa pyramid, for its 
magnitude, but after all, when we 
examine it closely, we only see 
one huge stone piled on another, 
without object and without use. 
It is needless to point out any of 
the individuals of this class ; for 
we find them in every profession. 
My gay readers, I suppose, will 
be disposed to single out their ex- 
amples from among the mathema- 
ticilans ; and it is not to be denied 
that the mathematicians have their 
share of them. Let us not, how- 
ever, join in the common cant of 
ignorance and frivolity. We must 
allow, indeed, that a man may 


know the mere practice of maihe- 


maticks, without possessing any 
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‘other earthly knowledge. But the 
difference between such a man 
and a philosophical mathematician 
is exactly the same, as between the 
drudge who learns an art, and the 
genius who invents the theory on 
Which it is founded. For myself, 
Iam almost disposed to believe 
'D’Alembert, when he asserts* that 
there is as much exercise of im- 
agination in Geometry asin Poetry, 
and that, of all the great men of an- 
tigquity, Archimedes has the high- 
est claims to be placed by the side 
of Homer. | 

I return now from this digves- 
sion to the consideration of a class 
of men of nobler powers and more 
exalted claims, but who must, not- 
withstanding, be denominated the 
visionary thinkers. These are men, 
in whom imagination predomi- 
nates ; who always think ingen- 
iously, but seldom solidly ; who 
are so busy ip seeking what Is un- 
common and remote, that they of- 
ten neglect what is obvious and 
important ; who delight to refine, 
and distinguish, and invent, more 
than to weigh, to compare, and 
combine ; men, in short, who will 
teach you what Goldsmith means 
by ‘cutting blocks with a razor,’ 


* L’imagination dans un Géometre, 
qui creé n’agit pas moins que dans un 
Poete, qu’invente. Hl est vrai, qu’ils 
eperent difierément sur leur objet ; le 
premier le dépoulle et lanalyse, le se- 
cond le compose et embellit. Il est 
encore vrai, qué cette maniere dif'é- 
rente d’opérer n’appartient qu’a difté- 
rentes sortes d’esprits ; et c’est pour 
cela, que les talens du grand Géometre 
et du grand Poégte ne se trouveront 
pett-étre jamais ensemble. Mais soit 
qwils sexcluent, ou ne s’excluent pas 
Fun de lautre, ils ne sont nullement en 
droit de se mépriser réciproquement, 
_ De tous les ind hommes de lanti- 
quité, Archimede est peut-etre celui 
que merite le plus d’etre placé a coté 
d’Homere.—-Discours Prelimjnaire ¢ 
PEncylopedie, pie 
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and what Shakespeare may be sup- 
posed to mean by ‘ cavilling on the 
ninth part of a hair.’ Of this class 
you commonly find poets, when 
they attempt to become reasoners ; 
when they lay aside the full and 
flowing robes of the prophets, and 
put on the cap and gown of the 
logician. - Who needs to be refer- 
red for an illustration of this to the 
slender, yet subtle, speculations of 
Lucretius, to the ingenious refine- 
ments of Cowley, or to the unin- 
telligible metaphysicks of Milton ‘ 
To this class, rather than to any 
other, I should refer the reasoners 
from feeling and imagination more 
than from judgment and evidence. 
Here, then, I should rank Rous- 
seau ; and here, too, forgive ime, 
ye his idolaters ! here too, with 
hesitation and trembling, I should 
place the name of Burke. 

De Retz, in his memoirs, de- 
scribes a man of extension, but 
without comprehension of mind ; 
and this distinction must be kept 
in view in order to appreciate the 
next class, which I shall notice, 
and who may be called ¢éhe acute 
or metaphysical thinkers. This is 
principally composed of those who 
reason so much, that they forget 
to feel ; who are so much phiioso- 
phers, that they cease to be men. 
They are seldom great enough to 
look dawn on the fame, which is 
raised merely on novelty and bold- 
ness of speculation, and their in+ 
géenuity is continually exercised 
and perverted in seeking after 
something, which may dazzle by 
its originality, and startle and con- 
found by its opposition to estab- 
lished opinions. The few scep- 
ticks, who have not been so frem 
fashion and vanity, have always 
been men of this class... They 
reason too well not to discover, 
that reason is limited and weak ; 
but this knowjcdge of their ignor- 
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ance, instead of teaching: them: in 
patience and. humbleness to wait 
till the designs of Providence are 
‘developed and justified in a better 
life,* only draws from them re- 
pinings at the evils of life, doubts 
of the goodness and even the ex- 
istcence of God, and al] the vain and 
presumptuous struggles of ¢ rea- 
soning pride’ against the wisdom 
which ties it down to imperfection, 
and the earth.t ‘These are the 
men whom Burke intends, when 
he talks of the ‘ thorough-bred 
metaphiysicians.” They are men, 
who always carry their distinctions 
and abstractions about them ; they 
bring metaphysick from the head, 
and introduce it into the bosom ; 
they will theorize to you upon 
charity, and refine, and speculate, 
and distinguish upon mercy and 
love. They are men, who always 
breathe an atmosphere different 
froni ours; they live in the loftier re- 
gions of a mountain, above, indeed, 
some of our clouds ; but then the 
snows are eternal there, the air is 
too rarified for human life, and the 
flower, and the bud, and the fruit 
Wither and die. Such are all the 


*See Hume’s Dialogues on Natural 
Religion, passim. 

+ There has always been a remarka- 
ble inconsistency in the conduct of scep- 
ticks. If a man, after slow and deep 
meditation, is compelled to believe,that 
the world is the offspring of chance, 
he ought, one would think, to doubt in 
silence and sorrow. Since he cannot 
enjoy the consolation of believing that 
he is under thie protection of a God, his 
philosophy, if not his humanity, ought 
to teach him not to disturb the consola- 
tions of others, Butthe sceptick is al- 
ways found to be desirous.of making 
proselytes, and fortifying his own hesi- 
tating belief by the assent of others. 
An apostate always hates the religion 
he has renounced. 

Le temple-l’importune, & son impiété 
Voudroit anéantir le Dieu qu'il a 
quitté, Racine— Athalie. 
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disciples of..Pyrrho, such were 
Spinoza, and Hobbes, and Collins, 
and Hume. There are some men, 
however, who seem to fall natur- 
ally into the class of acute and 
metaphysical thinkers, who yet are 
exceptions to most of these re- 
marks. They are men, whose 
feeling has not been strangled by 
speculation, who have al] that we 
admire in the men I have named, 
with nothing that we dread and 
detest. They usually reason wise- 
ly and solidly, always ingeniously, 
though sometimes fancifully. Of 
this description I suppose were 
Berkely, Descartes, and Leibnitz. 
We have now arrived at the last 
and least numerous class which I 
shall consider. I mean the pro- 
found and philosophick thinkers ; 
the rare and sublime spirits, which 
are occasionally given to the earth 
by providence, to rectify the opin- 
ions of mankind, to redress the 
evils, which the pride and pre- 
sumption of inferiour natures have 
introduced, and to vindicate the 
wisdom, the harmony, and benevo- 


lence of the arrangement of the | 


universe. They survey man and 
nature from an eminence, high 
enough to raise them above the 
passions and prejudices of the 
world, but yet not so lofty and re- 
mote as to make them mistake the 
nature and destination of our race, 
or to remove them from a share 
in our feelings and hopes. Their 
theories are therefore as simple 
and practicable, as they are com- 
prehensive and sublime. These 
men have none of the vanity of in- 
feriour minds, none of the pomp 
of philosophy, none of the arro- 
gance of learning ; they alone, of 
all the world, seem ignorant of 
their own august powers. It is 
not necessary to repeat the hames 
of any of these men; for the num- 
ber of them is toe small to make 
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it possible to mistake in appro- 
priating this description. It is a 
remark which I cannot refuse to 
make, for it is one, which no man 
can suppress, who is interested in 
the success ofthat religion, which, 
if true, is of all things most inter- 
esting to mankind, that there is no 
ene, whom even a candid sceptick 
would venture to place among 
these men, who did not give his 
belief and support to christianity ; 
no one, whose genius was not en- 
nobled by the humility, and whose 
learning was not consecrated by 
the piety of the gospel. 

There are men, who seem to 
partake of some of the qualities of 
the individuals which compose all 
the classes I have made; and there- 
fore who cannot, in strict proprie- 
ty, be ranked exclusively under 
either of them. Of these, some 
want sufficient activity, and some 
sufficient amplitude ‘of mind, to 
enlarge greatly the boundaries of 
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human knowledge ; others, who 
want neither industry nor powers, 
diffuse their minds over too wide 
a surface, and attempt to embrace 
too great a multitude of objects ; 
they drink from all the wells of 
science, without sounding any to 
their depth. Among these may 
be found many minds, elegant and 
classical, acute and comprehen sive. 
But it would be quite without my 
design, if it were nce beyond my 
powers, to classify all these varie- 
ties of excellence, and distinguish 
all their shades of difference and 
defect. If [have succeeded in ob- 
serving some of the general divis- 
ions of the thinking part of man- 
kind, and seized some of their 
more obvious and strongly mark- 
ed characteristicks, I have fulfilled 
my vocation ; for who demands a 
system from an essayist, or who ex- 
pects philosophy from one, whose 
ambition is contented with the 
praise of a Remarker ? 














RT. HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


The following character of Mr, Fox is copied from the Bombay Courier of the 


17th January. 


Mr. Fox united, in a most re- 
markable degree, the seemingly 
repugnant characters of the mild- 
est of men and the most vehement 
of orators. In private life he was 
gentle, modest, placable, kind, of 
simple manners, and so averse 
from parade and dogmatism, as to 
be not only unostentatious, but 
eye somewhat inactive in conver- 
sation. His superiority was never 
felt but in the instruction which he 
imparted, or in the attention which 
his generous presence usually di- 
rected to the more obscure mem- 
bers of the company. The sim- 


It is ascribed to Sir James MACKINTOSH. 


plicity of his manners was far from 
excluding that perfect urbanity 
and amenity which flowed still 
more from the mildness of his na- 
ture, than from familiar inter- 
course with the most polished so- 
ciety of Europe. His conversation, 
when it was not repressed b 

modesty or indolence, was delight- 
ful. The peasantry, perhaps, of 
no man of wit had so unlaboured 
an appearance. It seemed rather 
to escape from his mind than to be 
produced by it.. He had lived on 


the. most intimate terms with all 
his contémpofaries distinguished 
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by wit, politeness, or philosophy, 
or learning, or the talents of pub- 
lick ‘life. if the course of thirty 
years he had known almost every 
man in Europe whose intercourse 
could ‘strengthen, or enrich, or 
polish the mind. His own litera- 
ture was various and elegant. In 
classical erudition, which, by the 
custom of England, is more pecu- 
liarly called learning, he was infe- 
riour to few professed scholars. 
Like all men of genius, he delight- 
ed to take refuge in poetry, from 
the vulgarity and irritation of busi- 
ness. His own verses were easy 
and pleasing, and might have 
claimed no low place among those 
which the French ‘call Vers de So- 
cieté. The poetical character of 
his mind was displayed in his ex- 
traordinary partiality for the poet- 
ry of the two most poetical na- 
tions, or at least languages of the 
West, those of the. Greeks and the 
Italians. He disliked political con- 
versation, and never willingly took 
any part in it. To speak of him 
justly, as an orator, would require 
along essay. Every where natural, 
he carried into publick something 
of that simple and negligent exte- 
riour which belonged to him in pri- 
vate. When he began to speak, 
a common observer might have 
thought him awkward ; and even 
a consummate judge could only 
have been struck with the exquisite 
justness of his ideas, and the trans- 
parent simplicity of his manners. 
But no sooner had he spoken for 
some time, than he was changed 
into another being. He ‘forgot 
himself and every thing around 
him. He thought only of his sub- 
ject. His génius Warmed and kin- 
died as he went on. He darted fire 
into his audience. ‘Torrents of 
impetuous and. irresistible elo- 
quence swept dlong their feelings 
and conviction. He certainly pos- 
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sessed, above all moderns, that u- 
nion of reason, simplicity, and ve- 
hemence, which formed the prince 
of orators. He ‘was the most 
Demosthenean speaker since De- 
mosthenes. ‘1 knew him,’ says 
Mr. Burke, ina pamphlet written 
after their unhappy = difference, 
‘when he was nineteen ; sinte 
which time he has risen, by slow 
degrees, to be the ‘most brilliant 
and accomplished debater that 
the world ever saw. The quiet 
dignity of a mind, roused only by 
great objects, the absence of petty 
bustle, the contempt of shew, the 
abhorrence of intrigue, the plain- 
ness and downrightness, and the 
thorough good nature, which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Fox, seem to ren 
der him no very unfit representa- 
tive of that old English national 
character, which, if it ever chan- 
ged, we should be sanguine indeed 
to expéct to see succeeded by a 
better. The simplicity of his 
character Inspired confidence, the 
ardour of his eloquence rous- 
ed enthusiasm, and the gentleness 
of his manners invited friendship. 
‘ I admired,’ says Mr. Gibbon, 
‘the powers of a superiour man,as 
they are blended, in his attractive 
character, with all the softness and 
simplicity of a child : no human 
being was ever more free from any 
taint of malignity, vanity, or false- 
hood.’—~From these qualities of 
his publick and private character, 
it probably ‘arose, that no English 
statesman ever preserved, durin 

so long a period of adverse for- 
tune, so many affectionate friends, 
and so many zealous adherents. 
The union of ardour in publick 
sentiment, with mildness in social 
manners, was in Mr. Fox an her- 
éditary quality. The same fasci- 


Nating power over the attachment 
of all who came within his sphere, 
Is said te have belonged to his fx- 
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ther; and those who know the 
survivors of ahother generation, 
will feel that this delightful quality 
is Not yet extinct in the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more 
strongly prove the deep impres- 
sion made by this part of Mr. 
Fox’s character, than the words of 
Mr. Burke, who, in January,1797, 
six years after all intercourse be- 
tween them had ceased, speaking 
to a person honoured with some 
degree of Mr. Fox’s friendship, 
said,‘ Zo be sure heis a man made 
to be loved !’ and these emphatical 
words were uttered with a fervour 
of manner which left no doubt of 
their heart-felt sincerity. 

These few hasty and honest sen- 
tences are sketched in a temper 
too sober and serious for intention- 
al exaggeration, and with too pi- 
ous an affection for the memory of 
Mr. Fox to profane it by in- 
termixtures with the  factious 
brawls and wrangles of the day. 





[Dee. 


His political conduct belongs to 
history. The measures which he 
supported or opposed ‘may divide 
the opinion of posterity, as they 
have divided those of the present 
age. But he will most certainly 
command the unanimous rever- 
ence of future generations, by his 
pure sentiments towards the com+ 
monwealth, by his zeal for the civ- 
il and religious rights of all men, 
by his liberal principles, favourable 
to mild government, to the unfet- 
tered exercise of the human fac- 
ulties, and the progressive civiliza- 
tion of mankind; by his ardent 
love for a country of which the 
well-being and greatness were in- 
deed inseparable from his own glo- 
ry, and by his profound reverence 
for that free constitution, which 
he was universally admitted to un- 
derstand better than any other 
man of his age, both in an exactly 
legal, and in a comprehensively 
philosophical sense. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


From an American Traveller in Europe to his Friends in this Country. 


—— 


LETTER TWELFTH. 


Naples, Jan. 2d, 1805. 
MY DEAR SISTER, 


THE country around Naples 
was originally settled by theGreeks, 
and was known by the ancients 
under the name of Magna Gracia. 
Possessing a mild and delightful 
climate, a volcanick soil, and the 
most enchanting landscapes, it was 
always a favourite spot with the 
Roman Poets, and in the later 
times of luxury and effeminacy it 
be€ame the fashionable resort of 
the rich and voluptuous. Always 


subject te volcanick eruptions, its 
ot ‘mae 7 tse 


bosom inclosing a great variety of 
metallick substances ina State of 
chemical change, it has in all ages 
exhibited phenomena, which have 
either arrested the attention of the 
philosopher, or contributed to the 
gratification of the sensualist. 

In a great variety of places in 
this neighbourhood are to be found 
hot springs, and warm vapours, — 
which the Romans converted to 
purposes of luxury or health, but 
which their indolent. successoré 
wholly neglect. 

About six miles from Naples, 
on the beautiful bay of Baia, stands 
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the ancient town of .Puteoli,. by 
corruption now called Puzzuoli. 
This city was in former times re- 
spectable, but by earthquakes and 
volcanoes the face of Nature has 


been so changed, that. little re- 


mains of its ancient splendour. 
There are stil, however, some 
vast ruins, which project into the 
ocean, and which are by the vul- 
gar called the Bridge of Caligula, 
but which the antiquaries have de- 
cided to be the remains of the an- 
cient mole, which formed the 
port. To an American this idea 
of forming an artificial fort is, 
happily tor eur country, a strange 
one. Nature has been so liberal 
in its indentations of our coast ; 
our harbours are so naturally de- 
fended, either by promontories or 
islunds, that we have no necessity 
to form artificial defences against 
the ravages of tempests. In the 
European world, and particularly 
in the Mediterranean, it is far 
otheFwise. Almost every port in 
this part of Italy is directly open 
to the inroads of the ocean, and 
the inhabitants owe their security 
to artificial, not to natural boun- 
daries. These moles, the most 
expensive, are in some instances 
the most stufrendous works of dan- 
cicnt or modern.times. It is pro- 
bable, that the ruins, which they call 
Caligula’s bridge, were a part of the 


mole of this city, which, in those — 


days, Was a.very considerable one ; 
but there is a colour for the opinion 
of the vulgar,as it is conceded, that 
Caligula did build a bridge in the 
same direction over the bay of 
Baia, to. connect. the city of that 
name with Puzzuoli, or Puteoli. 
That, weak and Wicked. monster 
took a “fanc to imitate the naval 
triumph of Xerxes, and did ac- 
cordingly. construct a bridge of 
boats from Buin to Puteoli, a dis- 
ance of thiee*miles, “over which 
Vol. IV. No. 12. 4] 
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he passed in splendid triumph for 
three successive days. 

Near Puzzuoli there is also a 
ruin of a temple of Jupiter Serepis, 
which fromthe size and eclegutice 
of the pillars must have been a 
splendid edifice. ‘The remains of 
an amphitheatre, which are also 
found in an unquestionable siiape, 
serve to shew how widely and 
universally the spirit of luxury 
and dissipation pervaded every 
part of the Roman dominions. I 
do not recollect, that I have seen 
one considerable city, which ccuid 
not show some relicks of an am- 
phitheatre. 

Near Baia you are shown some 
huge and mishapen ruins, wich 
they call the baths of Nero. All 
this part of the territory of Naples 
has been so repeatedly convulsed 
by earthquakes, or covered with 
the ashes of volcanoes, that it 1s 
very difficult to trace with any ac- 
curacy the position of ancient edi- 
fices. A great variety of com- 
partments and brick arches render 
it highly probable, that this was 
really what vulgar tradition has 
represented it. Entering a low 
grotto, which was evidently an 
antique arch, you pursue an arti- 
ficial passage, which rapidly ce- 
scends towards these celebrated 
springs. As soon as you enter, 
you encounter a hot and sufioca- 
ting: vepour, which the strorgest 
man could not lorg support. The 
guides, accustomed to this office, 
are stripped to the skin, and even 
in this situation they,come out in 
a state of violent perspiration. I 
found however, that the warm va- 
pour, being specifically lighter 
than the cool atmospherick air, 
ascended to the top of the passage, 


_ and that, by passing down with the 


head near the ground, one would 


_ avoid the insupportable heat of the 


superieur vapour. The heat of 
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the water, which issues out, is so 
great, that it will boil eggs in the 
period of ‘time usually allowed ; 
and after the water had been 
brought out in a vessel into the 
open air, it was too hot to permit 
you to keep your hand in it for the 
space of asecond. I regret, that 
I had not athermometer with me, 
but I entertain no doubt, that it 
was at the doling point. What 
must be the internal state of the 
éarth, which could produce so 
powerful a heat?) And what must 
be the dangerous state of a country, 
undermined by such incessant and 
violent fires ? This spring is 
however eighteen miles distant 
from Vesuvius, and the city of 
Naples intervenes. Either then 
the awful phenomena of Vesuvius 
extend under the city of Naples 
to this spot, or the city has a dis- 
tinct subterraneous enemy on the 
side of Baiaas well as of Vesuvius. 
As you return from Baia to Na- 
ples, on the bay of Baia, you pass 
a very considerable mountain, 
called the Monte Nuovo, and which 
was wholly the product of a volcano 
in the 16th century. The spot, on 
which it stands, was a lake, called 
the Lucrine lake, and the country 
around it was level and fertile. 
On a sudden, after the usual 
presages of thunders and earth- 
quakes, a most awful volcanick 
eruption took place, which in a 
very short space of time threw up 
sufficient matter to form this 
mountain. [tis a regular, hand- 
some hill. For nearly a century 
after its formation its dry and arid 
surface refused sustenance to veg- 
etables ; but at present it is cover- 
ed with verdant shrubbery, and 
forms one of the brightest orna- 
ments of this enchanting bay. 
Advancing still nearer to Na- 
ples, you meet with one of the 
most extraordinary hills in this 
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land of wonders. It is called SoJ- 
faterra from the nature of its pro- 
duction, which is sulphur, The 
whole hill is one vast mass of sul- 
phur and mineral preductions. 
The very surface and the stones 
are of a bright sulphureous col- 
our. The ground is hollow, and 
resounds under your feet. From 
innumerable crevices a sulphurous 
vapour, of the most fetid nature, 
is perpetually ascending. Dig a 
few inches into the ground, and 
the heat is too intolerable to per- 
mit you to keep your hand in it, 
Silver is instantly discoloured, if 
placed in any such opening. In 
some spots smoke and fire ascend 
in sufficient quantities to enable 
the workmen to prepare the sul- 
phur and the salts, which they 
collect here. 

Without the least human exer- 
tion, that I could perceive, except 
the erection of some stone or 
brick flues, sulphur, alum, and 
sal ammoniac, were collected in a 
perfect state. 

This spot is not more than five 
miles west of Naples. It has been 
in this state for centuries, and on- 
ly experiences changes with the 
phenemena of Vesuvius. Jt is 
said, at least, that,during the erup- 
tions of that mountainy Solfaterra 
emits an unusual quantity of 
smoke. The fact is too material 
in the natural history of this volca- 
no to be admitted on slight evi- 
denice. 

I think, however, I have intro- 
duced sufficient sulphureous exha- 
lations for one letter, so I shall 
defer the further consideration of 
this warm subject till another oc- 
casion. . 

On the whole, if Naples has not 
all the rich variety of Rome, it has 
wonders and curiosities of anoth- 
er species, which render it equally 
interesting. “I wish I may suc- 
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ceed in rendering it so to my 
friends. 

The prevalence of cloudy wea- 
ther has prevented my visiting 
Vesuvius; or Pompeia, and the 
holidays have equally deprived me 
of the pleasure of examining the 
antiquities, collected at Portici. 
There are more embarrassments 
in the way of access to the curios- 
ities of Naples, than to those of 
any part of Europe. . You cannot 
enter a museum or palace, with- 
out a special license from the 
crown, which can only be obtained 
from some diplomatick character. 
I owe my permissions to the civ- 
ility of the British ambassadour, 
our nation having no minister 
here ; but since I have obtained 
them, the publick places have 
been closed. This jealousy is, 
in my opinion, a Spanish trait, 
this family, you know, being of 
the royal family of Spain, the 
present king of Naples being the 
son of Charles III. the last king 
of Spain. 

Before I can proceed to give you 
any account of the impressions 
made upon me by the other curi- 
osities of Naples, not noticed in 
my former letters, I will state such 
miscellaneous facts and anecdotes 
with relation to this country, as 
may serve to amuse you during a 
leisure hour. Iam sensible how- 
ever, that you can scarcely meet 
with a writer, who will not give 
you a much more correct picture 
of the Neapolitan character, than 
I can pretend to do; yet I know, 
that there is some degree of satis- 
faction in. receiving information 
directly from a friend, whose cred- 
ibility we know how to estimate, 
On whatever I relate,as of my own 
knowledge, you. may rely ; and 
whenever an author states any facts, 
contrary to my own observations, I 
shall particularly. notice it. 
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The weakness and inactivity of 
the king of Naples have been the 
subject of remark by every wri- 
ter, who has visited this country, 
for thirty years past. His dis- 
graceful flight and desertion of his 
realm, which he might have de- 
fended, when invaded by Macdon- 
ald at the head of his French 
freebooters, were not calculated to 
contradict the prevailing opinions 
of his imberility. Stull, however, 
I was determined to inquire if the 
facts warranted these rumours to 
his disadvantage. The king of 
Naples has, without doubt, pretty 
good sense ; but having been un- 
der a long regency in consequence 
of his coming to the throne while 
very young, he acquired a passion 
for hunting, an aversion to busi- 
ness, an indifference to fame, and 
even honour, which have been the 
bane of his subjects, and the ruin 
of one of the finest kingdoms in 
Europe. No country in the.world 
possesses richer materials for na- 
tional grandeur,than Naples. ‘The 
people are hardy, healthy, and even 
brave, when duly excited and prop- 
erly directed. The territory is 
the most fertile in Europe. It has 
an immense extent of sea-coast, 
and in Sicily the best harbours in 
the world. It produces more 
grain than it can consume. It ex- 
ports wine, oil, salt, salted provi- 
sions, cotton, and silk. It has all 
the materials for war. It produ- 
ces all the metals, and no one can 
doubt, that it has sulphur and nitre 
sufficient to d/ow up all its ene- 
mies. 

With all these advantages it.is 
the weakest and most degraded gov- 
ernment in Europe, and is goyern- 
ed by the worst policy, both with 
regard to its foreign connections 
and its internal regulations, as I 
shall take occasion to notice in the 
various desultory remarks, which 
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I shall hereafter make. At present 
I ...urn to the.royal family... 
‘Tne, King of, Naples is married 


to the daugater of one of the best 


and greatest women whoever hon- 
ourcd, a scepire,, Maria Tueresa, 
the empress queen. ,. Tie late king 
of France, you wil recodect, mar- 
ricd another daughter... Abandon- 
ed to trivial amusements, not bon- 
ourable to a private min when they 
become emplovmenss instead of re- 
luxauions, the king of Naples trem- 
bicd when he saw ruin impending 


~over the other branches of his 


fainily, and .stalking with rapid 
strides towards his devoted realm. 
Unaccustomed to any warfare, ex- 
cept against the beasts of the field, 
or the birds of the air, be shrunk 
under the apprehension of a more 
honourable contest; and though 
he possessed a numerous, well ap- 


.polated, and I believe if properly 
. commanded, a braye army, he de- 
-gerted the defence of iis capital, 
_and basely fled to Sicily, and) piac- 

ed uimself under the safeguard of 
_ the British squadron, then protect- 


ing those seas. 

That the retreat was unnecessa- 
ry was fully proved by the sequel. 
Tie cardinal Ruffo,. an ecclesias- 
ticx, a man of bravery and viriue, 
went into Calabria, and by his spir- 
ited exhortations and anathemas 
avalnst those infidels the French, 
roused the hardy mountaineers, in- 
spired them with a zeal for their 
liberties and religion, and ;march- 
ing at their head, in his ecclesias- 


_ tical babiliments, entered Naples 


at the head of 40,000 men, forced 
the garrison to capitulate, and 


_ drove the French troops out of the 


kingdom. Soon after, wiich the 
king of Naples appeared off the 
city with a British fleet, command- 
ed by lord Nelson, and a. scene 
took place, which has stamped the 
character of the king of Naples (or 
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his queen). and of.all.otbers, whe 
were accessory to it, with indelible 
infamy. Lord Nelson. bimseif 
does not wiaoily escape censure in 
this country, and | wish that an 
impartial biographer may under- 
take to support, and nourish in 
verdure the laurels, which so many 
weli-carned victories had wreathed 
around lis brow. The anecdote 
is interesting, as it affects royal 
and elevated characters. The au- 
thenticity of the facts I shall state, 
is unquestionable. It is very pos- 
sible they may admit some allevia- 
ion, perhaps justification, on the 
partot lord Nelson. When aman 
has acquired so great a Dame, one 
ougnt to admit censures with dis- 
trust. 

I first heard the story from a 
Roman gentleman of honour and 
reputation, but 1 repelled the at- 
tack on ijord Nelson’s fame with 
ludignity. On my arrival here, 
Mr, ——, who is warmly Anti- 
gallicun, and wi Was on tie spot 
through the whole revolution, con- 
firmed the story L.had heard at 
Rome ; and one of our own dis- 
tinguished officers. assured. me, 
that the British officers at Malta 
spoke with regret of the part;which 
the Biitish commander had taken 
in the affair. 

Originally the Neapolitan gen- 
try and people were not revolu- 
tionary. When the king deserted 
them, they were obliged to submit 
to the French, who, as usual, insti- 
tuted a r-volutionary machine,which 
they called:a Neapolitan refiadlick. 
Many, and indeed most, of the first 
families in Naples, took part in 
this new system, considering the 
crown abdicated by the ignomin- 
ious, flight of, the king... In the 


turn of affairs, Ruffo retook, the 
city, signed a capitulation with the 
officers of the new governmentyby 
which it was agreed ‘that, their es- 
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setes should be preserved to them, 
and that they should be at liberty 
to remove in safety. On these 
conditions they submitted to Ruffo, 
who was the authorised officer of 
the king. They were accordingly 
put on board the ships to be trans- 
ported to France. Lord Nelson 
-and the king arrived ; at first they 
did not object against the conven- 
tion, but prepared to execute it. 
Suddenly a change, owing, as is 
alleged, to the queen, took place 
several days after the signing of 
the convention and the arrival of 
the king. The nobility and gen- 
try, concerned in what all parities, 
whom I have seen, agree was no 
rebellion, were seized, sent on board 
Nelson’s fleet, tried summarily for 
high treason, and executed. Their 
estates were confiscated, and their 
families disinherited. Even young 
men of 17 and 20 years of age per- 
ished on the scaffold. 

I was slow to believe, because I 
know how apt people are to mis- 


represent acts of just severity ; but — 


Iam obliged to say that I think 
there is evidence that this was an 
impolitick violation of faith. 
Eternal curses will, in ¢Ais coun- 
try; rest on the heads of the ad- 
visers.of this measure, should they 
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be certainly known. ‘It is attribut- 
ed to the queen and lady Hamil- 


‘ton ; by the influence of the das¢ of 


whom, the Neapolitans pretend 
that lord Nelson was induced to 
come into the project. I wait for 
stronger proof before I give credit 
to the charge. : 

The result of this infamous 
breach of good faith and of policy, 
has been, to render the royal fam- 
ily obnoxious, and of course cow- 
ardly. 

Perhaps it has had, and will con- 
tinue to have a deeper effect on 
the destinies of Europe, than may 
be apparent at first blush. We 
know that the dread of revenge, of 
punishment for all past offences, 
of oversetting all titles acquired 
under the revolution, are the most 
powerful obstacles tu the return of 
the Bourbons to France. Whata 
sad lesson in support of these fears 
is the example of Naples! If a 
loyal people, who were .deserted 
by their sovereign, were punished 
for submitting only to a conqueror, 
what must those dread, whose 
hands are stained with royal blood, 
and whose poniards are still reek- 
ing from the bosoms of a slaugh- 
tered nobility ? 

Yours, &c. 
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DUTIES OF GENIUS AND LEARNING TO BE ACTIVE 
AND USEFUL. 


THE excuses, which learning 
offers for its indolence and inac- 
tivity, are generally weak or falla- 
cious. They either have little 
foundation in reality, or else they 
are the miserable productions of 
sophistry, eager to secure ‘con- 
sciousness of guilt from merited 
reproach. Perhaps, indeed, no ‘pe- 


culiar justification: can be made for 


that vis inertiz, that tendency te 
rest, which is so often the torpify- 
ing incumbrance of genius, and 
which sometimes is as constant a 
law in the intellectual, as in the 
physical world. But the ordinary 
apologies I do not propose now te 
examine, because it may be said, 
that no crime has been perpetrated, 
and therefore “excuse is absurd ; 
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no proof of guilt has been exhibit- 
ed, and consequently innocence is 
supposed. Why is the possessor 
of intellectual treasures constrain- 
¢d to communicate his property to 
others ? Where is the obligation, 
however imperfect, which results 
from the duty of exerting in favour 
of mankind those powers, which 
aré the gift of nature, and thosé 
acquisitions, which are the fruit of 
diligent cultivation ! 
These objections have an air of 
| authority, which is apt to mislead. 
i They should therefore be critical- 
1 ly €xamined, and impartially con- 
i demned. Their appearance of in- 
BB eenuity should be removed, and 
i their power of seduction destroy- 
ed ; for they are delusive as the 





: 
Ni fainbow on the hill, and thin as the 
n: dewy exhalations of the morning. 
By? The complete perfection of the 
og Moral world, to be exhibited in the 
ca conduct of the children of men, is 
ve hot merely a sublime subject of 


réfiection, but,‘ a consummation 

a devoutly to be wished.’ 
| State of existence has been credit- 
+g ed in the réveries of philosophers, 
and some, more ardent than oth- 
ets, have prophesied the period of 
itscommencement. Yet, notwith- 
| 1 standing the authority of Dr. Frank- 
iv lin and other benevolent theorists, 
i" there seem to be insurmountable 
} obstacles to the formation of such 
a system of being. The constitu- 
tion of the-body, the violence of 
passions, the vagaries of fancy, the 
impotency of reason, and other 
sources of disorder, preserit dan- 
gers not to be encountered, and 
4 difficulties not to be overcome. 
q But although it is impossible to 
i reach’ perfection; shall we be con- 
tented witha state susceptible of 
improvement? Shall:we rest satis- 
fied with an order of existence ca- 
pable of much melioration ? Shall 
the traveller indolently loiter at the 
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foot of the mountain, because he 
cannot reach the summit, hoary 
with snow, or fiery with lightning ? 
Shall the architect confine himself 
to the building of cottages, because 
his genius cannot construct the 
mighty magnificence of the temple 
of Solomon, or the ponderous im- 
mobility of the pyramids of Egypt? 
If then, we can make approxima- 
tions to excellence, happiness con- 
stitutes a duty, not easily to be re- 
sisted. Every one beconies bound 
to advance a system of general ex- 
ertion, creating a source of gener- 
al advantage. Where the benefit 
is to be universal, the toil, which 
is necessary, must partake of its 
nature. Every society, constitut- 
ed for particular purposes, must 
necessarily have a right of obligat- 
ing its members to the performance 
of their several duties for the at- 
tainment of the common good. In 
like manner every general system, 
desirous for the enjoyment of a 
common acquirable benefit, by the 
known laws of its nature, imposes 
a duty and enforces an obligation 
on its constituent parts to perform 
in their order and degree, what- 
ever to them peculiarly appertains. 
If these principles were not phy- 
sically and morally true, no ad- 
vantage could be gained by ar- 
rangement. Every combination 
of mechanick powers for a parti- 
cular object, creates in each a mode 
of acting, which may not accom- 
plish its purpose, if the most in- 
significant wheel could refuse its 
proper rotation. The sun, the 
planets, the comets, and the other 
celestial orbs, whether visible or 
invisible, form the system of crea- 
tion, generating universal good by 
laws, ascertained by infinite wis- 
dom, and established by infinite 
power; yet this stupendous whole, 
diffusing tranquil, silent religion 
over the heart of the’ unlettered 
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spectator, and enforcing adoration 
on the expansive mind of the 
searching astronomer, would lose 
its sublime harmony, and rush 
blindly. to universal ruin, if the 
smallest satellite to the smallest 
planet could forget the law of its 
particular nature, or refuse sub- 
mission to the ordinance of gener- 
al gravitation. 

Upon principles of obligation, 
therefore, genius and learning seem 
necessitated to exert their powers 
for the benefit of mankind. They 
are forced to act a conspicuous 
part, because their ability is capa- 
ble of diffusing more than an or- 
dinary share of felicity. Accord- 
ingly as the gifts of nature are of 
extensive or limited operation, the 
possessor must display his riches 
and scatter his benevolence ; the 
genius should open his treasures 
of fancy, and the student his stores 
of erudition. Intellectual riches 
have no peculiarity of exemption 
from the duty of communicating 
good, and certainly none from the 
power. Indeed learning has such 
ability to extend the sphere of 
general happiness, that he must 
be considered as something more 
than an ordinary tyrant, who re- 
fuses to grant the petitions of all, 
when the concession is attended 
with no diminution of power. If 
in political society the miser is 
sligmatised as a general enemy, 
who thwarts the intention of the 
legislator by keeping his hoarded 
treasures from general circulation, 
what shall be said of the scholar, 
who is master of all the learning 
of every age, and whose genius 
has grasped the ensigns of sover- 
eignty in the world of invention, 
and yet tyrannically refuses to 
communicate felicity by a bestow- 
al of wealth, which would tend by 
extension of authority to personal 
azgrandisement ? 
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If the sons of science, instead of 
being inactive and indolent, had 
resolutely offered to the world their 
learning, it is not difficult to say, 
that the mass of knowledge would 
have been much increased. Some- 
times a hint, a slight expression, 
or insignificant problem, have led 
to inventions the most useful, and 
to discoveries the most sublime. 
But we should have advanced far 
in the road to perfection, if every 
one had published to mankind his 
researches, instead of throwing out 
fortuitous remarks and uninten- 
tional allusions. The congregat- 
ed knowledge ef all ages would 
then have been open to universal 
investigation. The deficiencies in 
any particular art or science would 
then be exhibited, and the student 
might be employed in new experi- 
ments, instead of discovering the 
old; he might now be gaining 
further victories in the regions of 
literature, instead of pursuing the 
marches, and reiterating the tri- 
umphs, of former conquerors. If 
it be a subject of regret, that the 
present age does not possess the 
complete knowledge of those which 
are past, it may have the honour of 
giving an example to future gen- 
erations, by publishing, for their 
use, its natural and hereditary in- 
formation. This would be grate- 
fully received,and transmitted with 
accumulation to posterity. It would 
be an illustrious tribute of love for 
the benefit of mankind ; and this 
honour, with an accompanying ob- 
ligation, who will be able to resist ! 
No one can doubt of the inestima- 
ble value of this generative mass 
of knowledge. <A slight acquain- 
tance with the anecdotes of litera- 
ture will point out men, whose 
wonderful powers of mind were 
held in continual inactivity by the 
deadening influence of the torpedo 
ofidleness. The memory of this 








age is furnished, and the records of 
literature are replete with the 
hames of scholars, whose shame- 
ful indolence is an indelible mark 
in the escutcheon of their charac- 
ters. These men possessed arms 
of irresistible force, and authority 
of unlimited jurisdiction. Their 
acquaintance with the liberal arts 
might have furnished new gratifi- 
cations of elegant luxury, and their 
knowledge in mechanicks might 
have created unknown accommo- 
dations of general life, and made 
the elements common tributaries 
to the service of nations : their 
scientifick researches would per- 
haps have perfected the knowledge 
of the solar system, and guided the 
future observer to sublime discov- 
eries among the suns and comets, 
which are scattered in infinite space; 
their physiology would perhaps 
have mitigated the pain, or remov- 
ed the cause of the most grievous 
diseases ; it might have added new 
powers to our bodies, and lengti- 





ae ened the duration of existence : 
ee: their exertions might have adorn- 


ti ed morality with new beauties to 
i: captivate, and armed it with irre- 
sistible arguments to persuade ; 
while their holy prayers and pious 
i reflections would perhaps have in- 
fe duced the hardened infidel to con- 
i template the infinite merits of the 
fe Saviour, impelled the atheist 
ie to purge his soul from crime, and 
' . acknowledge in devout adoration 
the existence of a God. 

The principle of gratitude fur- 
nishes another obligation to make 
our knowledge subservient to the 
evood of mankind. This virtue, 
unincumbered by any nice moral 
distinctions, is founded humanly 
on the reception of some good, and 
the consequent duty of returning 
the favour. The duty may be evi- 
denced by actual benefit, not to 
‘hese who imposed the obligation, 
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for they may not be in existence, 
but to others in necessitous situa- 
tions, whom the benefactor would 
rejoice to have assisted, and wh¢ 
are to be considered proper objects 
of favour, according to the nature 
of things and the actual system of 
relation. If all have received, all 
should give. If there have been 
an unequal distribution of good, 
there are different measures of 
good to be returned, as_ testimon- 
lals of gratitude. But the sons of 
learning should not calculate their 
grateful offerings by precise rules 
of obligutions. As they are dig- 
nified witi: high rank, and endow- 
ed with enlarged views, they will 
give with munificence ; they will 
act with liberal propriety ; tiey 
will not nicely scan and studiously 
weigh motives, and principles. and 
conduct ; they should be above 
petty arts and contemptible con- 
trivances to escape the duties of 
virtue. But whether gratitude im- 
pel, or benevolence incite them, 
they should communicate with the 
flowing hand of plenty. They 
have received liberally from their 
fathers, and they should transmit 
to their sons whatever they pos- 
sess of confirmed science and new 
discovery ; for if they retain their 
literary property, it can profit them 
little ; but if they bestow it, tuey 
will discharge their obligation. wi- 
den the circle of future felicity, 
and their names will be mentioned 
with esteem, and their memory 
covered with glory. There can 
be no doubt of their having a great 
duty to perform. Indeed, if we 
observe the riches, which learning 
has received, we might hesitate in 
saying that the best exertions could 
cancel the bond. The literary 
world has obtained an hereditary 
fortune in the works of men ex- 
alted in erudition and venerable in 
hainess. This treasure has beer 


an 
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accumulating from age te age, and. 


has descended from generation to 


gcneration, till its present propric-— 


tors are transperted in examining 
the number. of its parts, and the va- 
riety of its materials 5 or are over- 
powered in contemplating its migh- 
ty mugnitude; diversified sphend- 
our, and. irresistible power, 

The all-wise creator of the uni- 
verse hus made nothing in vain. 
The general contrivance of the 
world is demonstrated by astrono- 
my to be best adapted for its situa- 
tion ; and the apparent irregulari- 
ties on its surfaces or disorders in 
its atmosphere, are. shown. by phi- 
losopkers.to be productive of gen- 
eral happiness. The animals: are 
endued with certain powers ; for 
the execution of certain purposes 5 
they are furnished with means of 
offence and defence, with the abil- 
ity of continuing existence, and 
With various passions and portions 
of reason and instinct. Thus. the 
system of things is preserved in 
order and harmony. But this uni- 
versal agreement has not been 
demonstrated to exist inthe moral 
wotid. Whuthout, however, dis- 
cussing extensively and nicely this 
interesting proposition, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the pos- 
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_sessor of enlarged faculties, attend- 
ed-by continual indolence, exhibits 
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a character of, litte ase to. the 
world. Where power is granted, 
there must. be “an: Antention, that 
the power should be exercised. If. 
it be of a beneficial nature, the in- 
tention becomes more evident, and. . 
ai absolute obligation ensues, -Let . 
then Genius, beware of his, con- 
duct, and let Learning resoiutely 
shake off her idleness... By diving 
authority we are commanded not 
to hide in,a napkin, the treasures 
we have received, and. ‘from, ; the 
same source We know, that-an ac- 
count :s tobe given of. their exer- 
tion or. inactivity. But, reasoning 
on moral principles alone, we may 
discever, that we obstruct the evl- 
dent designs. of our Maker, when 
we willingly consign eur knowl- 
edge to shameful mertness: If 
talents are bestowed by heaven to 
be employed im doing good, he 
surely is guilty of contempt, and 
perhaps of rebellions who slights 
the intentions of superiour wis- 
dom; who defers bis. exertions 
till the hour of exertien be past, 
and consumes the petty remaider 
of an unprofitable existence in 
foolish galety or unavailing indi 
ference. 3 
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For the Anthology. 
MISCELLANY. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. . 


{N a nation of gallants and fine 


zentlemen, a philosopher would be 


disappointed not to find a langu 
cougpeoni and graceful, filled a with 


civilities, and easily flexible to com- 


pliment. Much of the manners, 
habits, and sentiments of a aecea 


is indicated’ by its language ; ie so 
, A 
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that the inhabitarits of a country 
may be said to carry their charac- 
ters upon their tongues. he gen- 
ius of the French I take 
to be courtesy. T dost whether 
it can be said to possess the’ soft- 
ness and fiassion Of the Italian’ ; 
_ Still more, whether it have the 
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strength and vigour of the Eng- 
lish. Yet ic must be allowed, that 
the Gauls are more graceful and 
decorous in their speech, than their 
rival neighbours. [fT might have 
my choice, I would make love in 
Italian ; converse with wits and 
connoisseurs in French ; say my 
prayers in Spanish ; and talk to 
my dog in some of the dialects of 
the Baltick ; but my funeral eu- 
logy should be written in English 
by doctor Johnson. 

For facetiousness, for playful 
Civility, and easy repartee, the 
French idiom is unequalled, But 
the English is better for the pur- 
poses of manly commendation, and 
elegant and elaborate praise. I 
doubt, whether any language alf- 
fords a finer specimen of panegy- 
rick, than the ‘Character of Chat- 
ham,’ or whether any thing can 
excel, in dignified commendation, 
some of the dedications written by 
Johnson. The French dedicators, 
with a modesty, which approaches 
to abject humiliation, throw them- 
selves at the feet of their patrons, 
and only ask the honour of un- 
buckling theirshoes. Johnson re- 
tains the dignity of his own char- 
acter, while. he exalts that of him 
to whom he speaks. The French 
throw away extravagant compli- 
ment, as if it were of no value : 
Johnson confers praise, not as if 
praise were worthless, but as if he 
were generous. 

But when praise rises to ro- 
mance, the superiority of the Eng- 
lish idiom is no more. The im- 
avination travels easier in the loose, 
flowing, retiring robe ofa Parisian 
belle, than in the stays and buck- 
ran: of queen Elizabeth. Nor is 
it wonderful, since language is a 
metaphrase of the national charac- 
ter, that the French should excel 
in the rrerrrrovs ; ‘for much of 
the science, and all the virtue of 
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the nation seems to be of that de- 
scription. Tue toliowing letter, 
addressed to a French commander 
on his gaining a victory, is a trans- 
lation from that language. Per- 
haps the critick will see In it little 
either of the spirit or the idiom of 
the original. 

‘Elysian Fields, June 20th. 
‘MY LORD, 

‘Tue fame of your actions a- 
wakes the dead. It arouses tinose, 
who have now slumbered for thir- 
ty years, and were destined to 
slumber to eternity. It compels 
even silence itself to break forth. 
Woaat a brilliant, renowned, and 
glorious conquest have you achiev- 
ed over the enemies of France! 
You have restored bread to the 
city, Which has been accustomed 
to. furnish it to all others. You 
have nourished the nurse-mother 
of Italy. The thunders of that 
fleet, which barred your passage to 
the port, could only celebrate your 
entrance. Its resistance could not 
detain you longer, than a reception 
encumbered with some excess of 
orn Far from retarding the 
rapidity of vour motions, it could 
not even interrupt the .order of 
yourcourse. You have constrain- 
ed the South and the Norti te 
obey you. Without chastizing 
the sea, like Xerxes, you have yet 
rendered it governable. You have 
even done much more—you have 
humbled Spain. After this, what 
may not be said of you? No— 
Nature in her prime, and at the 
are when she created Cesars and 
Alexanders, never produced any 
thing so grand, as under the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth.. In her 
decline and debility she hath given 
to France what Rome could not 
obtain, at the moment of her ut- 
most vigour and maturity. She 
hath enabled the world to behold 
in you, my lord, an instance of 
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that perfect valour, of which we 
had scarcely formed a notion from 
romances and heroick poems. Nor 
should it crepiety any of your 
poets, that he cannot say, that you 
are not known beyond the Cocytus. 
Your boasting is, my lord, that you 
have now a common fame on both 
sides the Styx. It hath caused 
you forever to be remembered in 
the very abode of oblivion. It 
hath found you zealous partisans 
in the regions of indifference. It 
has engaged Acheron in the in- 
terest of the Seine. I wiil say 
more—There is not a ghost among 
us, so devoted to the principles of 
the Lyceum, so hardened in the 
school of Zeno, so fortified against 
joy and against grief, as not to 
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hear you praised with rapture,and, 
clapping | his hands, to cry out, ‘a 
miracle !” 


‘ As for me, my lord, who know. 


you much better than others, I in-. 
cessantly dream of you. 


Your 
idea occupies me. entirely in. the 
long hours of repose. Continual- 
iy do I excluim, ‘ illustrious, per- 
sonaye and if I have any desire 
to live again, it is less to see the 
light of heaven, than that I might 


enjoy the supreme happiness of 
your conversation ; 
you, with my own lips, how res- 


ane} assure 


pectfully I am, with all the senti- 
ments of my heart, 
‘your lordship’s most humble, 
‘and most obedient servant, 


‘BALSAC,’ 





— 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


Mrs. Montagu to Mrs. Robinson, 
vc, at Na/iles. 


Hill Street, 26 Feb. 1762, 

¥*¥#*, ¢T Jong most impatiently 
to hear of your safe recovery, and 
the health of the little one, who is 
to repay you for all the trouble 
his first stage of life will give you. 
Patience and good humour, which 
you possess in a high degree, 
greatly mitigate all sufferings. 
Those who have most self-love, by 
a strange blindness to their inter- 
est, have usually the least of that 
noble panacea, patience, which 
only can heal all the wounds, the 
rubs, and the scratches one re- 
ceives in this rough world. I be- 
lieve you found it an excellent fel- 
low-trayeller through Spain :_ it 
makes a smooth road, where the 
pick-axe has never levelled the 
inequalities, and softens the mat- 
trass and pillow, I am under 
some anxiety, lest our rupture 


OF MRS. MONTAGU. 


with Spain should occasion’ you 
any inconvenience. 

‘lam so poor a politician,that if J 
durst. write on the subject, I 
shouid be able to give you but a 
lame account of the situation of af- 
fairs here. Inthe house of ccm- 
mons every boy, who can articu- 
late, ls a speaker, to the great dis- 
patch of business, and solidity of 
councils. ‘hey sit late every 
night, as every young gentleman, 
who has a handsome person, a fine 
coat, a well-shaped leg, or a clear 
voice, is to exhibit these advan- 
i 

‘Lo this kind of beau-oratory, 
and tea-table talk, the ladies, as is 
reasonable, resorted very constant- 
ly, Atfirst they attended in such 
numbers, as to fill the body of the 
house on great political questions. 
Having all their lives:been aiming 
at conquests, committing mur- 
ders, and enslaving mankind, they 
were for most violent and bloody 
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measures : desirous of a war with 
Spain and France, fond of battles 
on the continent,and delighted with 
the prospect of victories in the 
Fast and West Indies. They 
Wished to see the chariot of their 
favourite minister drawn, | like 
that of the great Sesostris, by six 
captive kings! | 

‘Much glory might have ac- 
crued to Great-Britain from this 
martial spirit in the ladies: but, 
whether by private contrivance, or 
that of a garty, who are inclined to 
pacifick measures, 1 do not know, 
a ghost started up ina dirty ob- 
scure alley in the city,.and diver- 
ted the attention of the female po- 
liticians from the, glory of their 
country, to an inguiry, why Miss 
Fanny , who died of the small 
pox two years ago, and suffered 
herself to be buried, does now ap- 
pear in the shape of the sound of 
a hammer, and rap and scratch at 
the head of Miss. Parsons’s bed, 
the daughter of a parish-clerk ? 

‘As I suppose you read the 
newspapers, you will see mention 
of the Ghost; but, without you 
was bere upon the spot you could 
never conceive,that the most bung- 
ling performance of the silliest im- 
posture could take up the atten- 
tion and conversation of all the 
Ane world. And as the ways of 
the beau-monde are always in con- 
tradiction. to the gaspel, they are 
determined to shew, that, though 
they do not believe in Moses and 
the prophets, they would believe 
if, one were to. come from. the 
dead, though it was only to play 
tricks, like a rat behind'a wainscot! 
You must not indeed regret being 
absent, while this farce is going 
on,,;. There wiil,be an. Elizabeth 
Canning, ora Man ina Bottle, or 
some other folly, for the amuse- 
ment of this frivolous generation, 
at all times | 
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‘But you have some reason to 
regret haying missed’the corona- 


tion, perhaps the finest spectacle 


in the world. As all old customs 
are kept up in this ceremony, 
there is a mixture of chivalry and 
popery, and many circumstances 
that took their rise in the barba- 
rism of former times, and which 
appear now very uncouth ; but, up- 
on the whole, it is very august and 
magnificent, 

‘The fine person of our young 
Sovereign was a great addition to 
the spectacle ; but the Peers and 
Peeresses made the chief parade 
on the oceasion. Almost all the 
nobility, whom age ard infirmities 
did not incapacitate, walked in the 
procession. The jewels, that were 
worn on the occasion, would have 
made you imagine, that the dia- 
mond mihes were in the King of 
Great-Britain’s dominions. On 
the Kine’s wedding, there appear- 
ed the greatest parade of ‘fine 
cloaths I ever saw. 

‘This winter has been very gay 
as to amusements. Never did we 
see less light from the sun, er a 
ereater blaze of wax-candles ! The 
presence of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, the Queen’s youngest broth- 
er, has given occasion to .many 
balls and assemblies. The Queen 
has not an evening drawing-room : 
they have sometimes balls at St. 
James’s ; but in general their ma- 
jesties spend their time in private, 
or at Leicester-house, where the 
Princess Dowager hardly keeps up 
the air of a court. The D. of 
Y— makes himself amends for 
want of princely pastimes by very 
familiarly frequenting all the pub- 
lick diversions ;.and has shared in 
the amusements of the ghost at 
Cock Lane. As all are equal in 


ths grave, a ghost may be compaby 
for the Grand Seignior, without 
disparagement to human gran- 
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deur !, Qur young Queen has a 
polite address ; and even her ci- 
vilities in the. circle seem to flow 
from good humour. ‘She is cheer- 
ful, easy, and artiess in her man- 
ners, which greatly charms the 
king, who, by his situation, is sur- 
rounded by solemnity, ceremony, 
&e. 

‘I had the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. Pitt, that you and my 
brother were in good health, You 
had a great loss in Mr. Pitt’s leav- 
ing Napies : he shines first a- 
mongst his young countrymen, 
even here. He is to dine here to- 
day with Mrs. Lyttleton and the 
Bishop of Carlisle, anew bishop, 
but who has long had every quali- 
fication to grace the Reverend 
Bench ! 

‘You have lately returned us 
from Italy a very extraordinary 
personage, Lady Mary Wortley. 
When Nature is at the trouble of 
making a very singular person, 
Time does right in respecting it. 
Medals are preserved, when com- 
mon coin is worn out; and as 
ereat geniuses are rather matters 
of curiosity than use, this lady 
seems to be reserved for a wonder 
to more than one generation. She 
does not look older,than when she 
went abroad ; has more than the 
vivacity of fifteen; and a memo- 
ry, which perhapsis unigue. Sev- 
eral people visited her out of cu- 
riosity, which she did not like. I 
visit her, because her husband and 
mine were cousin-germans ;} and 
though she has not any foolish par- 


¢ Lady Mary’s husband, Wortley 
Montagu, was son of Sidney Montagu, 
2d son of the first earl of Sandwich. He 
died, 22 Jan, 1761, aged 80. Mrs, Mon- 
tagu’s husband, Edward Montagu, was 
son of Charles Montagu, Sth son of the 
first earl of Sandwich. He was of San- 
dieford, in Berks, and Denton in North- 
umberland, and died 1775. 
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tiality for her husband, and his re- 
lations, | was, very graciously re- 
ceived, and, you may imagine, en- 
tertained, by one, who neither 
thinks, speaks, acts, or dresses, 
like any body else. Her domes- 
tick is made up of all nations ; and 
when you get into her drawing- 
room, you imagine you are in the 
first story of the tower of Babel. 
An Hungarian servant takes your 
name at the door; he gives it to 
an Italian, who delivers it to a 
Frenchman, the Frenchman to a- 
Swiss, and the Swiss to a Polan- 
der ; so that by the time you get 
to her ladyship’s presence, you 
have changed your name five times 
without the expense of an Act of 
Parliament.* 

* In another letter dated 8th Oct. fol- 
lowing, Mrs. Montagu writes thus : 
‘i.ady Mary W. Montagu returned to 
England, as it were, to finish where 
she began, I wish she had given us 
an account of the events, that filled the 
space between. She had a térrible dis- 
temper, the most virulent cancer ever 
heard of,which soon carried her off. I 
met her at my Lady Bute’s in June, 
and she then looked well; in three 
wecks after, at my return to London, I 
heard she was givenover. The hem- 
lock kept her drowzy and free from 
pain; and the physicians thought, if it 


had been given early, might possibly 
have saved her. 


‘ She left her sonone guinea. He is 
too much of a sage to be concerned a- 
bout money, I presume. When I first 
knew him, a rake and a beau, I did not 
imagine he would addict himself at one 
time to Rabbinical learning ; and then 
travel all over the east, the great itine- 
rant savant of the world. One hasread, 
that the great believers in the transmi- 
gration of souls suppose a man, who 
has been rapacious and cunning, does 
penance in the shape of a fox ; another, 
cruel and bloody, enters the body of a 
wolf. But I believe my poor cousin in 
his pre-existent state, having broken all 
moral laws, has been sentenced to suf- 
fer in all the various charactersof hu- 
man life. He hasrun through them all, 
unsuceessfully enough. His dispute 
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‘My father, brother Morris, and 
brother Charles, are in town. My 
brother Robinson has been in Kent 
most part of the winter. I made 
my sister a visit at Bath-Easton, 


just before the meeting of the Par- 


liament in November. I had the 
happiness of finding her in better 
health than usual. Lady Bab 
Montagu is much recovered of 
late. I am surprised she did not 
try, what a change of climate 
would do in her favour. 

‘J ownl have such a spirit of 
rambling,I want nothing but liberty 
to indulge it, tocarry me as far as 
Rome. I believe, I should make 
it the limit of my curiosity. — Its 
ancient greatness, and its present 
splendour, make it the object most 
worth one’s attention. I hope his 
Holiness would pardon a heretick 
for reverencing the curule, mor¢ 
than the papal, chair. One must 
however own, that if imperial 
Rome was uarivalled in greatness, 
papal Rome has been unparalleled 
in policy.. I leave to heroes and 
statesmen to dispute, whether 
force or cunning is the most hon- 
ourable means to establish power. 
One calls violence valour, the oth- 
er civilly terms fraud wisdom : 
plain sense and plain honesty can- 
not reverence either. 

‘IT am very sorry that you have 
lost Sir Francis Eyles: an agree- 


able friend is greatly missed in all. 


situations, but must be particular- 
ly so in a foreign country. I 
envy you the opportunities. you 
have of getting a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Italian. lan- 


with Mr. Needham has been commu- 
nicated to me by a gentleman of the 
Museum ; and I think he will gain no 
laurels there. © But he speaks as deci- 
sively, asif he had beén bred in Pha- 
raoh’s court inv all the dearning of the 
Egyptians. He has certainly very un- 
common parts», but (too much of the 
rapidity of his mother’s genius. 


Mrs. Montagu. 





guage. I should be much obliged’ 
to you, if you could get me all the 
works of Paulus Jovius in Latin 3 
Thucydides’s History, translated: 
into Italian by Francisco di Soldo: 
Strezzi, a quarto edition, 1563 ; 

History of Naples by Angelo di 

Costanza, a folio, 1582 ; the best 

translation of Demosthenes ; the 

poetical works of VittoriaColonna ; 

of Carlo Marrat’sdanghter ; and La 

Conquista di Granada ; all Cardinal 

Bembo’s works; the History of the 

Incas, by Garcilessa de la Vega, in 

Spanish. If you could any where 

pick up the old French romance of 
Perce Forest, I should be’ glad of: 
it; and also L’Histoiré du Port’ 
Royal. I should be glad of the 
life of Vittoria Colonna ; but do 
not know in what language it is 
written. 

‘ The town is now in a great 
uproar from an outrageous piece 
of gallantry, as it is called, of the 
young Earl of ***, who has carri- 
ed off Miss *** ***, as itis said, 
toHolland. He wrotea letter to his 
wife, one of the best and most beau- 
tiful women in the world, to tell 
her he had quitted her forever ; that 
she wastoo good and tootender for 
him ; and he had so violenta passion 
for Missy,he could not help doing as 
he did. It will not be long, before 


the maid 
Will weep the fury of her love betray’d. 


His affections are as uncertain, 
as they are unlawful and ungene- 
rous.,. Nothing more than a total 
waht of honour, and honesty, is 
necessary to make a.. man, follow 
the dictates of. a loose, unbridled 
passion. But what could prevail 
on the unhappy girl to quit her 
parents, country, reputation, and all « 
her future hopes in life, one cannot 
imagine,!,,. One should» hardly 


imagine too, that a girl who has” 
flirted for some years with ‘the’ 
pretty men in tewn ; 
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Has been finest at every fine shew, 
And frolick’d it all the long day, 


should be taken with. the simple 
passion of some village nymph, 
single out her shepherd, and live 
under a mountain by the purling 
of a rill, contentedly, 


‘ The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot ' 


‘It seems Miss *** *** was a 
ereat lover of French novels ; and 
much enamoured of Mr. Rous- 
seau’s Julie. . How much have 
these writers to answer for, who 
make vice into a regular system, 
giid it with specious colours, and 
deceive the mind into guilt, it 
would have started at, without the 
aid of art and cheat of sentiment ! 
I have wrote the names of the de- 
linquents very plain, as God forbid 
their crime should be imputed to 
any innocent person. There is 
danger of that, if one does not ex- 
plain oneself, 

‘I believe one may affirm, 
though it is not declared in form, 
that our young Queen is in a way 
to promise us an heir to Great- 
Britain in a few months. Lady 
Sarah Lennox is very soon to be 
married to, Sir William Bunbury’s 
son ; and. Lady. Raymond, it’ is 
said, to Lord Robert Bertie. Mr. 
Beauclerk was to have been mar- 
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ried to Miss Draycott; but, by a 
certain coldness in his manner, 
she fancied her lead-mines were 
rather the objects of his love, than 
herself ; and so, after the licence 
was taken out, she gave him his 
congé. Rosamond’s pond was 
never thought of by the forsaken 
swain. His prudent parents thought 
of the transmutation of metals,and 
to how much gold the lead might 
have been changed, and rather re- 
gret the loss. 

‘I am very glad you have the 
good fortune to have Sir Richard 
Lyttelton and the Duchess of Bridg- 
water at Naples. I know not any 
house, where the sweet civyilities of 
life are so well dispensed, as at 
theirs. Sir Richard adds, to ele- 
vance of manners, a most agree- 
able vivacity and wit In conversa- 
tion. He was made for ‘society, 
such as society should be. © I shall 
be glad, wher you write, to hear of 
the duchess of Bridgwater’s health, 
and the recovery of Sir Richard’s 
legs ; though he sits smijing in 
his great chair with constant good 
humour, it is’ pity he should be 
confined to it! 1 wish you would 
present my compliments to him 
and my lady duchess. 

‘In the way of publick news, T 
should tell you, Lord Halifax is 
adored in Ireland.’ 





—_— Sa — 
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For the Anthology. 
“ASTRONOMY. 


The following article was drawn up at our request by Mr. Bownrtcn of 
Salem, and with his permission is now published. 


THE comet; which is now visi- 
ble, was first observed’ near the 
foot of the constellation Vireo, and 
has since» passed in’ succession 
threugh the constellations » Mons 
Menalne, Serfens, Herciles, and 


Lyra; and on the’ 19th of Decem- 
ber was about one degree distant 
from. the star # Cygni ; the.appar- 
ent motion was nearly ina great 
circle at the rate of about one de- 
gree per day. I have. made oh- 
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servations, since the 7th. of October, 
by measuring distances from the 


comet to several ofthe fixed stars: 


by a circle of reflection ; and to 
render the observations as correct 
as Was practicable, ten or twelve 
distances from each star were gen- 
erally measured. The necessary 
caleulations for ascertaining the 
exact elements of the orbit have 
not yet been compieted ; but the 
following .pproximate values have 
been obtained, by which the place 
of the comet may be calculated 
within 10’ or 12’, and the observer 
thus enabled to discever the comet, 
when it shall become so faint as to 
be scarcely visible. 


Time of passing the perihelion, Sept. 
18th, at midnight, mean time at Sa- 
lem, corresponding to Sept. Isth, 
16h. 43m, 28s. mean time at Green- 
wich. 

Perihelion distance 0,6485. the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun 
being 1. 

s © F f! 

Place of the perihelion, 
counted on the orbit of 
the comet 

Place of the perihelion, re- 
duced to the ecliptick 8 28 32 19 

Place of the ascending 


9 0 55 15 


node 8 26 36 29 
Inclination of the orbit to 
the ecliptick 0 63 15 31 


Motion direct, or according to the or- 
der of the signs. 


The geocentrick latitudes and 
longitudes of tie comet, calculated 


for the month of October, by these 
elements, do not ‘diffe’ more than 


two or three minutes’ from obser- 


vations ; greater differences - were 
found in the observ ations made in 
November, but the greatest errour 
did hot exceed nineteen minutes. 

The distance of the comet from 
the sun, at the time of passing: the 
peribelion, was above sixty millions 
of miles... The distanee..ob the 
comet from the earth, on the 25th 
of September, was about one hun- 
dred millions of miles ; and on the 
17th of the present monta was a- 
bove ene hundred and sixty. mil- 
lions of miles, 

The elements of this comet dif- 
fer so greatly from those of all. the 
comets inserted by De La Lande 
in his Astronomy, that it niuwst be 
ohe, whose clements Were unknown 
to that excellent astronomer. 

The above results will be found 
to differ in a small degree irom 
those given in the Salem Gazette 


of November 10th, and Register of 


November 12th. Since:tisose dates 
I have been enabled, by, successive 
operations, to obtain the elements 
of the orbit with more exactpess, 

The comet may have been ob- 
served in the southern hemisphere 
before passing the perilelion ; but 
it was not probably then scen in 
the northern, on. account of. its 
great southern declination. 

Salem, December 19, 1807. 


H 











For the Anthology. 
SILVA; Noi’"34. 
Lac mihi non estate noyum, non frigores desit.  _Virg. 2 Ec, 22. 


ALLITERATION. © 
Tuis humble figure of rhetor- 


ick, if it may be called a rhetorical” 


figures intended merely to play 


upon ‘the eat, i$ O1 “early use among 


the English poets. In Speriser it 
fs harsh and deformed ; the dines: 


In which it abounds ,are. destitute 


of beauty and gracefulness, -and 


consist of an umhdrmonious com- 
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bination of words, that betrays the 
affectation with which they were 
put together. fini 

In reading his translation of the 
Culex of Virgil, my attention was 
arrested by the frequent and awk- 
ward introduction of this figure. 
In the description of the serpent 
we meet with these lines : 


And his bright eyes, glauncing full 
. . dreadfully, | 
Did seem to flame out flakes of flashing 
frre. 


The gnat, in hjs complaint to 
the shepherd from his infernal 
prison, details a part of its hor- 
rours, in the following hideous heap 
of aspirated alliteration : 


Ten thousand snakes, cralling about his 
(Cerberus) hed, 
Do hang in heaps that horribly affray. 


And afterward : 


PTT tT I thee restored to life again, 
Even from the door of death and deadly 


In the writings of Pope, the 
figure of alliteration, so much a- 
bused by common scribblers of 
verses, is refined into a positive 
beauty, and it gives a degree of 
vivacity, and strength, and even 
elegance to the versification, which 
we sometimes perceive in effect, 
without detecting the real skill and 
dexterity of the poet in their pro- 
duction. 

In his very striking and undis- 
guiséd alliterations, we generally 
find, that, in order to preserve the 
harmony of his verse, he has re- 
sorted to the liquid consonants, 
Thus in his * Essay on Man’ : 


Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race, 


Again : 
The + tere touch, how exquisitely 
Feels at veqch: thread, and dines along *Ual letter, mul 
e line. : 
Vol. IV. Ne. 12. AL, 
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And again in his *Moral Essays’: 


There English bounty yet awhile may 
stand,., 
And honour /énger ere it leaves the land. 


He sometimes very happily u- 
nites this figure with an antithesis 
in the thought, or construction of 
the line 3 as in the following ex- 
amples, where, though the ailiter~ 
ation is,in some instances, remote, 
yet it is still preserved : 


When earthquakes swaliow, or when 
tempests sweep. 


In the adjective : 


That secret’s rare, between the ex- 
tremes to move 

Of mad good nature, or of mean self- 
love. 


In the noun and adjective : 


Whom with a wig so wild, nnd mein 80 
mazed. 


In the noun and verb : 


And judges job, and bishops bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half 
a crown. 


Sometimes the words which 
mark the antithesis, and contain 
the alliteration, are inverted with 
respect to each other, and appear 
at the extremities of the line ; as 
in the second verse of the follow- 
ing passage : | 
Though the same sun, with all-diffus- 
ive rays, 

Blush in the rose, and in the diamond 
blaze, inane 

We prize the stronger effort of his 
power, 

And justly set the gem above the flower. 


If I have been fortunate in these 
examples, it must appear that al- 
Titeration may becomé a beauty in 
the hends of a skilful artist in the 
service of the Muses. But the 
beauty does not consist in a con- 
tinued repetition of the same es 
iplied by. great ef- 
fort; and in vio Wiens i are A 
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degree of detention in its mechan- 
isin ls Sometimes pardonable ; by 
Wich it may elude the vigilance 
of the eye, and sill preserve its 
power to charm the ear. 

Some bare'eshibited their migh- 
ty \i@enai vin forming whole lines 
of unimterrupted allmeration. 

How admirable is the command 
of language, and how exquisite the 
combination of syllables and words 
in such lines as these ! 


All round the rugged rocks the ragged 


rascals ran. ANON. 


Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 


yo high his honour holds his haughty 
heal, 


. Prose has also been enriched 
with this playful figure. . One wri- 
ter has told us of men, whose. fa- 
culties are proportioned to the daw 
of Bellas, and barbarity of Beckford; 

and another of a casual concurrence 
of calamitous circumstances ; and 
how far the study of synonimes, 
for the selection of corresponding 
initials, may still improve this hap- 
py art, is beyond the critick’s ken 
PO limagine. 


GREEK LITERATURE. 


Every man, says Dr. Johnson, 
now-a-days gets as much Greek as 
he can. ‘In this country, I fear, 
we are less skilled in’ ancient lore, 
than before the revelation. The 
death of George II. was mourned, 
and George III. congratulated on 
his accession. in Greek odes, of 
which, it is feared, we now hardly 
know the construction. The war 
not only interrupted the studies of 
the learned, but in some degree 
unfitted the nation for such. pur- 
suits. Inter arma silent leges, in- 
te” arma. vacet academia. We 
have mdeed reasons for, hoping 
that the incapacity is only tempo- 
rary, yet sad. would he the task to 
expose, to foreigners the whole 
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state of literature among us... Our 
colleges, to be sure, are, crowded g 
but the number of them is prejudi, 
cial to real learning, for. .their en- 
dow ments are too higgardly to sup. 
port instructors : academick hon- 
oursare too easily acquired, and our 
youth learn to despise them :. and 
of all our commodities, scholarship, 
though the most rare,bears the low- 
est prite in the market... 

In so little repute was the study 
of Greek literature not long since 
holden, that the boys at one of our 
universities, by glorying in ‘their 
ignorance of it, have disgraced the 
proud name of their mother, from 
whom they expected a rank and a 
title in the world of letters ; and 
at another have erased, as far as 
their power could go, every vestige 
of that unsightly alphabet. 

But within a few years we have 
exhibited some signs of awaking 
from our leng trance. The Jan 
guage of Rome is now considered 
with respect, if not studied with 
fervour ; and. the nation, to whom 
Rome owed her letters and. he? 
arts, will, we hepe, ere long vindi- 
cate her intellectual supremacy in 
our country. Let us remember, 
that, as the use of..gold and silver 
coin is the surest criterion.of civil- 
ization, Greek literature supplies 
the best proof of a people’s ad- 
vancement in learning. 

VOLTAIRE’S LIBRARY. 

It is said, that Voltaire’s library 
was a poor ene, though it consisted 
of mere than six theusand volumes. 
In the department of history. es- 
pecially it was very scantily fur- 
nished, and of romances he had not 
more than thirty volumes... But 
though his. books were infact of 
little value, they were ;made ex- 
tremely precious by the, mant~ 


_seript «notes, with which; he. had 


hiled:) them. Wheneyer he wa 
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#eading’ a bOoklif a'thotgin struck 
him, he would take the first bit of 
paper that he could find, write his 
remark, and paste the paper on the 
margin of the page, which he was 
reading, and over against the pas- 
sage,Which suggested the remark, 
or to which it belonged. The 
French will never cease to regret, 
that this curious monument of Vol- 
taire’s genius is not in their pos- 
session. it ought, they say, to 
make a part of the grande bibliv- 
theque imperiale, at Paris; but 
alas ! it isin that of Petersburg. 
The empress Catharine perstiaded 
Madame Denis, Voltaire’s heiress, 
to let her have it for 150,0@0 livres. 
This was the price which the sov- 
ercign herself fixed. She addeda 
rich present of furs of the greatest 
beauty ; and avery gracious letter 
with this superscription, * Pour 
Madame Denis, ni@ee d’un grand 
homme que j’airmais beaucoup.’ 

The empress also required that 
all the original letters of Voltaire, 
whether fit to be printed or not, 
should accompany this library. 
Madame Denis consented, only she 
had permission to take copies of 
any letters she wished to preserve. 
Catharine also obtained exact plans 
and various views of the chateau 
at Ferney ; for she proposed to 
make one exactly like it in her 
park of Czarskozelo, and to erect 
there a monument to the memory 
ef Voltaire. It was intended to 
have aomuseum, where the books 
should be placed in precisely the 
same order in which they were 
arranged at Ferney; with a statue 
of Voituire if the centre. § I know 
not whetiver these plans have ever 
‘been executed. 

Catharine bourht also the ‘libra- 
ries of (Do Alémbert and Diderot. 


Diderot ‘sotd his) tat! be: might - 


give his ‘only dauehter a fortune ; 
aad it is: ‘pouridds facts that it was 


2, Now 94. 


made. a conditiom ef ‘the saie, that 
he should not only ibe: aliowed to 
keep the books as long as ‘lie liveds 
but that he should receive a salary 
as librarian ! 

I will only add that there is'an 
interesting specimen of Voltaire’s 
manuscript notes om Virgil, in the 
MONET se for September, 1805. 


ALEXANDER. 


The followi ing highly satirical 
lines are, from, Despreaux’s sar 
tires, and with very littic alteration 
might be applied to the . present 
ravager of Europe. 


‘Pray what was Alexander in your 
sense 2. 

A fool belike. Yes, faith, sir, much 
the same ; 

A crackbrained huff, that set the world 
on flame ; 

A lunatick broke loose, who im his fit 

Feil foul on all, invaded all he met ; 

Who, lord of the whole globe, yet not 
content, 

Lack’d dibow room, and seem’d toe 
closely pent. 

What madness swas’t, thus born to a 
fair thr one, 

Where he mi, xt rule wih justice and 
renowli 5; 

Like a wild robber, he w ould choose to 
roam, 

A pitied wretch, with meither house 
nor home ; 

And hurling war and slaughter up and 
down, 

Thro’ the wide world makes his vast 
folly known. 

Happy, for ten good reasons had it been, 

If Macedon had hada bediam then ; 

That there with keepers under close 
restraint 

He might have been from frantick mis- 
‘chief pent,’ 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


It is said of us in New-England, 
that vanity is Our national foible. 
There may be some truth in the 
remark, though we'cannot allpw 
that we’ have this. weakness in a 
greater? de@ree than some of ot 
sister States.” ‘€hutleston; “Phila. 
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‘delphiay and New-York, are not 
perhps less) distinguished by their 
local prejudices than Boston. The 
success of our revolutionary war, 
and the unexampled prosperity 
“which has followed, may have giv- 
en to the American lation at large 
‘an’ over-weening conceit of its 
power and resources. But indi- 
vidually we have not more vanity 
than others. Where, for instance, 
can you find a vainer or sillic + fel- 
low than a young Join Bull, just 
imported from a menufactory at 
Birminghiim ? John, who never in 
his own country was admitted into 
the company of gentlemen, imme- 
diately gives himself virs, and finds 
fault with this here atid thet there. 
He sweurs, to prove bis courage, 
afid talks nonsense to snow his wit. 
“He endeavours to establish his own 
‘guperiority by the universal cen- 
‘sure of ail be bears and sees. In 
Joh ?s opinion, we are wholly ig- 
norsnt of every art of life ; we-can 
Nei‘ her dress, nor dance, nor walk, 
nor give an’ entertulinment in a 
‘genteel style. John abuses our 
cookery, whilst he devours all be- 
fore him ; and jaunches out in the 
praise of Port wine, while he is 


Mr: Gedon’s Lectures. 





swallowing his» bottle of ‘Ma- 
deira. 

For the English nation we en- 
tertain the hig hest respect, and are 
far from wishing that our teadets 
should judge of it from the swag- 
gering puppies we sometimes meet 
with, who. springing from low life, 
assume the dress without the man- 
n-rs of gentlemen. The well-bred 
Englishman ranks high in the 
scale of being. He is modest, sen- 
sible, generous, and brave, above 
vulgar prejudices, and in every res- 
pecta man of truly estimable chiar- 
acter. We should be cattious 
therefore how we judge of a na- 
tion from tie clerks of a merchant, 
or the apprentices of a manufac- 
turer. 

Let foreigners, in a similar man- 
ner, avoid deciding on the Ameri- 
can character by our adventvrers, 
who visit all parts of the world, 
many of whom are as con\«ii pty 
ble for their vulgarity,as infamous 
for their knavery. We have as 
much solid worth at home per- 
haps as any people in the world; 
a considerable portion of which is 
never exported in foreign bot- 
toms. 





For the Anthology. 


MINERALOGY. 


. {oer S. Gopex has recently commenced a course of Mineralogical Léectures) i 
this town. This gentleman’s attainments in Mineralogy and Chemistry were 
repeatedly evidenced in France, his native country, where those sciences are 


assiduously cultivated. 


We have understood that his removal is with a view 
of permanent settlement in some part of the United States. 


We wish him all 


merited encouragement and success, and indulge a hope that his talents and 
acquirements will render ‘him eminently useful to his adopted country. A 
manof real science, with a disposition to diffuse it, and to apply his) intclice- 
tual stores to useful purposes, must be ‘considered as 2 valuable acqisition 
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Mr,:Godon’s Lectures. 


We have been faveured with a copy of Mr. Godon’s pretiminary, observations, 
forming a part of his first Lecture, which we have now the. pleasure of pre, 
senting to the readers of the Anthology.] fii wsisiq tnvof 


GENTLEMEN, 

THE. study of natural history is 
intended to direct us to the knowl- 
edge of the objects which compose 
our globe, or which belong to its 
surface. Naturalists divide these 
objects into two classes, o7 ganized 
and inorganized beings. Mineral- 
ogy, in particular, is limited to a 


knowledge of those which com- 


pose inanimate nature. 

When we cast our eyes upon 
the part of the globe not covered 
by waters, the bodies scattered on 
the earth present themselves to us 
confusedly. Stones and metals 
appear dispersed without order in 
its bosom, or on its surface. Such 
is the point of view under which 
they are beheld by the  vul- 


gar; but this confusion is only 


in appearance, and, in places fa- 
yourable, to mineralogical obser- 
vations, the man who knows how 
to consider analytically these dif- 
ferent bodies, soon perceives an 
order which renders their study 
interesting to him. 

Two ways of studying the ob- 
jects of the mineral kingdom are 
presented to us: either we con- 
sider them in their simple state, 
that Is to say, constituted in dis- 
tinct species, with characters which 
are peculiar to them, ‘or we con; 
sider them in a state of aggrega- 
tion. The first consjderation be- 
longs to the mineralogical species, 
properly speaking ; the second to 
the aggregate minerals constitut- 
mg the vast masses of the globe, 
which are commanly called rocks. 
The study of rocks is important in 
the application of . mineralogical 


knowledge, and, particularly, in the. 


geological description of moun- 
tains. Werner has given to these 
two divisions the names of oryctug- 


nosia and geognosig, which we shall 
adopt. | 

We shall divide, our studies 
therefore into. two sections; im 
the first we shall speak of the char- 
acters of minerals, of their chem- 
ical composition, and of their pro- 
perties and uses ;,in the second, 
we shall fix our attentionon the 
rocks, and on the method of study- 
ing minerals in nature. 

In order to attain these several 
kinds of knowledge, and aid our 
minds in the pursuit, various sys- 
tems of classification have been 
imagined. ‘These systems are not 
always owned by nature, but such 
as they are, we must consider 
them as valuable for us, since they 
afford the means to run over the 
vast chain of bodies which com- 
pose the mineral kingdom. The 
introduction of these methods, al- 
most unknown to the ancients, has 
had a powerful influence in ad- 
vancing the progress of natural 
history among the moderns. - 

It is no doubt useless to ef- 
large upon the importance of the 
science to which weare now about 
to give our attention. The knowl, 
edge of metals, the art of taking 
them out of the earth, and prepar~ 
ing them. for our purposes ; the 
making of lime, of alum, of cop; 
peras, and of vitriol of copper 3 the 
art of knowing the earths proper 
for the fabrication of pottery ware 
china, &c. are dependencies of 
mineralogy. © Agriculture itself 
has connection with mineralegical 
observations ; and to ‘commerce 
perhaps more than: to any other 
professiony.a general knowledge of 
natural objects is interesting and 
important. The mineralogist sees 
with pleasure, that almost every 
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ebject which composes his collec- 
fion, has some Use in society, and 
who cat forget the Influence of 
metals in particular among. civil- 
ized people. Nearly thirty thou- 
sand plants are known 3; the num- 
ber of species included in zoology 
is incomparably more extensive ; 
among those beings, all different 
in their forms, whose multiplicity 
almost overpowers our Imagina- 
tion, we reckon only a small num- 
ber, the uses of which are ascer- 
tained. It is not the same with 
minerals ; hardly can we mention 
any stones altogether indifferent 10 
man living In society ; even those 
which appear to the eyes of philos 
ophers & naturalists, as of little im- 
portance in nature, as to their real 
utility, by a singular and old ca- 
price have obtained a high degree 
of estimation, and are of great va- 
lue in commerce. 
America presents a virgin soil 


Franklin’ Donation. 


_attention of the 


standing. 
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in reference td this brarich of nas 
tural history. “There is abundaneé 
evidence, that the mineral produc- 
tions of this part of the world‘are’ 
as interesting as those of any other! 
country ; and the most’ proper 
period for researches of this de- 
scription, is undoubtedly ‘that in 
which the people of the United: 
States begin to perceive the neces- 
sity of manufactures. 

This study equally claims the 
man who is j 
pursuit of property, as of him whe 
is at leisure to cultivate his under- 
In all times, and among 
every people, the tribute of esteem 
and consideration has been grant- 
ed.to those who have benefited 
society and the sciences by use- 
ful discoveries. Ambition, thus 
directed, is altogether laudable, for 
its object is to contribute to the 
conveniencies of life, and to im- 
prove the human mind, 

















FRANKLIN DONATION. a We 
Zo the Editers of the Monthly Anthology. 






SENTLEMEN, 

I opserveD in the Monthly 
Magazine for July, last,* -pyublish- 
ed in London, a query relative to 
two legacies of one’ thousand 
pounds sterling each, left by Dr. 
Franklin .to the town of Boston, 
and to the corporation of the city 
of Philadelphia, for. the benefit of 


* From the Monthly Musating pitblich- 
ed in Londén, for July, 1807—p. 558. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir,—Having lately met with Dr. 


Franklin’s Difé, ‘to ‘which’ his | will ig 
annexed, my curiosity has-been mitch 
excited relative to 2000/. bequestned | in 
a codicil t6 the said will’ $ 20007. to the 
citizens of Boston,’ and 1000/2) to "thé 
corporation ef tlie city of PHiladelphia, 
to be Ict out’at interest, at five per Cenit, 





such young. artificers under the 
age of twenty-five, as had served 
ali apprenticeship in .these towns, 
and were married. . So far as the 
inguiry respects this town, I am 
able to state, that the sum was 
paid, and that the first loan made 
by the trustees. was. on.the.3d_ of 
May, 4791. Sincethat-time there 
have been one hundred and thirty- 


in differént sims, 6 stich young’ artifi- 
cers, under the : igre ‘of twenty-five, 2¢ 
had served ‘an apprenticeship inthe “aid 
towns, and were married, If any per- 
son exn  pritify my desire to know 
whether’ the said legs es meet eat 
tiated édble to’ the sw 
Prong OuP Fustly' dete attest 
laneous collection, he will much oblige 
voum@onstant ré: det,” 
Dublin, Febrtaty 22; 1807? © 
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five loans, secured aceording to the 
provisions contained inthe will < 
of these filiy-niae have been whol- 
ly, paid, and. on the rest various 
portions, of the principal and in- 
terest. are. due, and constantly 
growing due. The fund amounts 


at this time to eight thousand three 


hundred eighty-six. dollars, and 
has been found in_ its operation 
highly useful to many of the ciu- 
zens of this town. 


< Poetry. Scena 
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_ By inserting, this.information im 
your miscellany, you-will gratify: 
the curiosity of the. inquirer rela- 
tive to a bequest, which reflects. 
great honour en the memory of 
Dr. Franklin,.and.oblige . lea 
Yours; &c. vr 
P. THACHER, | 

Treasurer of the Fund. 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1807. 
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POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


AN ODE TO WINTER. 


WINTER, ruler of the year, 
Awtul im thy storm, 

Biow thy blast, both chill and clear, 
Shew thy wildest form ! 


Muses, touch the faithful lyre, 
Wake the poet’s native fire. 


‘ Yonder, Winter’s self appears, 
Crown’d with snows of other years ; 
High on an alp of ice reclin’d,. 
He sullen calls the obedient wind, 
Tien throws his native garment 
round, | 
And bids his gloomy harp to sound. 


* Now mark, the tender leaves are 
' curl’d, 

He strikes a wilder note, they die ; 
The slender aspm trembiing | bers, 
And hear, the weeping willows .sigh. 


* Now all the woodland choir is still, 

Nor wakes its melting musick. more); 

a noisy clack within the.mill 
Silence listens .to his lore, . 


‘And lo! askance the sun is turn’d, 
The. river hearkens to his song ; 
“Tis charm’d,—and ceases more to flow, 
Nor bears_its.pebbly note along... 


‘ And hends the oak, whose. bead | 
Is ivy’d o'er, with years 2. | 


~ Now. 


*O Winter! cease thy song, 
Lest nature’s self should die ; 
Lest art thy magick feel, 
And softest minstrelsy. 


* Next, in his cold and dreary dress, 
He s the ‘sufiering circle round, 
Visits the children of distress, 

And lurks where hunger’s found. 


‘ Ah! turn thee from that door j= | 
Here pour thy pelting storm, 

Give wealth thy hail, thy snow, 
But spare the poor forlorn. ULle 


‘No? Then, gentle Pity, come! 
Winter’s eldest, fondest child, 
Give him all his kindred storm, 
Be thou ever soft and mild. 


* Beneath thy heavenly smile 
The blast a zephyr grows ; 

"Tis thine to calm the stuim, 
*Tis thine to melt the snows. 


‘Now smiles the child of woe, 
The orphan wipes the tear; 
His cup with comfort flews, 
K’en. sadness tastes the cheer. 


‘Calm thoughtfulness, thy child, 
Now. hoids her, evening reign, 
By turns with fancy wild, 

Then tun’d te syrreyy’s strain” 
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But mark, the Muses. leave ad lyre, Yes, friendship claims thee as her 
Nor longer wake the poet’s own, 


To glow in winter’s mtg ; And softer sympathy. 


Anticipation takes the song, 
And bears young Spring in smiles [If such delights are thine, 


along, ys Though rugged be thy form, 
For poets’ softer lays. Still will I hail thee mine, 
And smile amid thy storm. 


But, winter! social life is thine, 
*Tis here we welcome thee ; December 26, 1807. 
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SELECTED. 


THE WITHERED OAK. 


"TWAS Autumn—the sun now descending the sky, 
In a robe of bright crimson and gold was array’d ; 
While the pale sickly moon, scarcely open’d her eye, 
Just peep’d through the forest, and silver’d the glade. 


The voice of the evening was heard in the trees— 
Each chirper so merry was seeking his nest ; 

The anthems of insects were mix,d with the breeze, 
And nature look’d pleas’d—all her children were blest, 


_E,en the trees appear’d drest in their holiday cloaths, 

And they wav’d their green arms, and they seem’d to rejoicé, 
While methought as I listened, at-times there arose 

From each oak’s ivied branches a Deity’s voice. 


But ah ! there was one that did not appear gay, 

Nor wave his long branches—now verdant no more ! 
The bird as he views him soars silent away, 

His genius is dead, and his honours are o’er. 


Once green like the rest, strong and lovely he grew, 

The warbler once dwelt in ée ach well cover’d ‘vee 

The breezes saluted his leaves as they flew ; 

Yes, he has been—but now !—alas ! whl 3 is he now ? 


The rays of the morning still shine on the tree, 
And evening still waters the trunk with her tears ; 
The wild-flow’r and wheat-sheaf around it we see, 
But a winterly ruin this ever appears. 


Oh ! say, is it that has alter’d thy form, 

(For care and afliction thou never hast known) 

Or hast thou been struck by the pitiless storm, 
That thou thus seem’st to pine and to wither alone ? 


Thou art silent—thie silence my fancy improve ; 
Come pause here awhile—it is what thow may’st be ! 
Ah! oftin the heyday, of pleasure and love 
Old friend, I shall. sigh 3s I think upon thee. 


Aug. 23, 1806. 
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ARTICLE 67, 
The Life of George Washington, 


commander in chief of the armies 
of the United States of America 
throughout the war, which esta- 
t..shed their indefiendence, and 
first president of the United 
States. By David Ramsay, M.D. 
author of the History of the 
American Revolution. 8vo. pp. 
376. New-York, printed by 
Hopkins & Seymour, for E. S. 
Thomas, Baltimore. 1807. 


An Essay on the Life of George 
Washington, commander in chief 
of the American army through 
the revolutionary war, and the 
first president of the United 
States. By Aaron Bancroft, A. 
4. S. pastor of a Congregatiunal 
church in Worcester, 8vo. pp. 
552. Worcester, printed by 
Thomas & Sturtevant, 1807. 


: 
Tr HE biography of the best great 
man, recorded in the annals of his- 
tory, will be perused through suc 
cessive ages with increasing»de- 
light. Early in the present’ “year 
the long-desired life of ‘Washing- 


ton by Marshall was completed: 


and given to the publick. . This 

work was so eagerly expected by 

the world, that our praise or cen 

sure could neither retard nor in- 

cYease its circulation: and we 
Vol. IV. No. 19. 4M 


have thought proper, to lay by the 
volumes, as they have appeared, 
in order to exaniine them ‘togeth- 
er, and afford a continuous repre- 
sent..‘on of the merits of, the 
whole. 

The volumes now before us 
have within a few months issued 
from our press, the authors hav- 
ing waited to derive all possible 
advantage from the work ot Mar- 
shall for the erfection of their 
abridgments. Of the utility of 
their plan no doubt can arise, for 
thousands in our country camnot 
purchase the costly volumes of the 
great biographer, to whom much 
information may be afforded by 
Ramsay and by Bancroft. 

The first observation in com- 
paring these two volumes, that 
will strike every one who reads 


them, is, that they might well ex- ' 


change titles. "The work, modest- 
ly called ‘ An Essay on the life of 
George Washington,’ exhibits ma- 
ny proofs of profound research 
among the scattered fragments of 
our history, and much curious in- 
quiry after anecdotes relating,to 
its subject. * The Life of George 
Washington,’ by the historian "of 
the American war, contains noth- 
ing new°to one, who ‘has read Mar- 
shall’ with* careless rapidity, and 


who faintly remembers@ theime ° 


pression made on bim in his pas- 
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sage through that ample repos- 
itory. | Dr. Ramsay is diffuse and 
oratorical in his manner, as if he 
were'contesting for the palm of 
eloquence ina culogy. The style 
of Mr. Bancroft is simple without 
meanness : it seldom glows, and 
is never frigid: it is not rapid, 
nor does it often stagnate. 


‘ He has not conceived that he was 

iting formen of erudition, but for the 
unlettered portion of the community ; 
and he has for their benefit more par- 
ticularly studied simplicity of style. 
Should he be so happy as to obtain their 
approbation, he will receive an ample 
reward of his labour.’ Preface. 


Such is the safe manner of him, 
who, too diffident to aspire to the 
rank of a puilosophical historian, 
contents himseif with the faithful 
performance of the useful duties of 
an annalist. If therefore to an in- 
habitant of Europe, who shall in- 
quire for the character of Wash- 
ing with little curiosity to learn the 
private biography of the man, or 
the peculiar circumstances and 
events of little splendour, that at- 
tended the warriour,the volume of 
Ramsay be recommended, as a 
well written epitome ; by every A- 
merican, who searches with eager 
veneration for all the less observa- 
ble qualities of the father of his 
country, to whom no situation, in 
which he stood, is uninteresting, 
no detail of facts, in which he was 
concerned, trivial, superiority will 
be allowed without hesitation to 
the abridgment of Mr. Bancroft. 
An engraved head of Washing- 
ton is prefixed to each of these 
volumes ; in Ramsay’s by Leney, 
in Bancroft’s by Edwin. Neither 
is equal to the fine likeness by Ed- 
win in Marshall’s Washington ; 
‘but that in Bancroft’s, though per- 
haps more coarsely executed than 
the work of Leney, carries a strong 


Ranisay’s and Bancroft’s 
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resemblance, which commendation 
we cannot afford to the other. © 

Dr. Ramsay has dedicated his 
book to the youth of the United 
States, in a sentence neat enough ; 
but we see little use in this way of 
filling a page. 

The two authors have divided 
their works into chapters, and, as 
if by preconcert, each has thirteen, 
of which the first in Ramsay’s 
narrates the history of Washing- 
ton in twenty pages to the com- 
mencement of our revolution : 
Mr. Bancroft has given the biog- 
raphy only till the year 1759 in 
thirty-seven pages. This may 
shew the greater satisfaction to be 
derived from the minuteness of 
Mr. Bancroft. | 

In the history of Chief Justice 
Marshall we are informed who was 
the father of Washington, as well 
as that he was his third son ; whe 
was his great-grandfather, and the 
time of his emigration from Eng- 
land ; but we remain ignorant of 
the name of our hero’s grandfa- 
ther ; and the defect is not sup- 
plied in the volumes before us. 

As these works will soon be 
among the most usual books in 
the hands of our children, who 
acquire their style of expression 
from the most common authors, it 
is of importance to notice a few ver- 
bal errours, that might otherwise 
pass us uncensured, On the page 
of Dr. Ramsay few readers would 
expect to find such sentences as 
these: ‘On the next day a dreadful 
scene (ook filace.? * A revolution- 
ary war of eight years duration, 
which issued in their establish- 
ment, as thirteen United States.’ 


© List’ for enlist.is. growing obso- 


lete. On page 33d he informs us, 
that the British troops fell down to 
the, Castle with the intentién of 
proceeding up the river to attack 
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Dorchester heights. Query, was 
the historian ever in Boston? ‘The 
phrase ‘ brought round a revolu- 
tion’ is very offensive to our ears. 
Brought about would be bad enough, 
but this seems to be brought round 
about. * Prodizious convoy’ and 
‘ ineffable delight’? are modes of ex- 
pression inconsistent with the mod- 
esty of history ; and ‘ majestick si- 
lence’ suits only the romantick. 
Judgment wa ‘‘ Ais forte? would be 
a mean expression to apply to any 
body, but itis highly improper to 
speak so vulgarly of the subject of 
our author’s history. ‘* After a 
tedious hearing before a court, Lee 
was found guilty... We hope no 
contempt is meant in these words, 
though it might be thought so. 
The word ‘¢ thereof’ occurs fre- 
quently in Dr. Ramsay’s volume, 
and in * Wood’s Conveyancing.’ 
The son of general St. Clair will 
inform the Doctor,that his father’s 
name was not Sinclair, and any 
school-boy in the country might 
have corrected the word. 

If in so large a work by an 
American author more faults of 
grammar and expression are not 
discovered, than we have now 
marked, he deserves no small 
praise ; afd Dr. Ramsay may re- 
member, that many writers in our 
country are not worth censuring. 
He has done much heretofore, and 
his ¢ Life of Washington’ ‘has giv- 
en him another claim to the ¢rat- 
itude of his country. His style is 
usually pure, and often ¢legant. 
His remarks are’ jtidicious and 
sometimes profound. From aquo- 
tation our readefs may ‘easily de- 
cide for themselves. 


~£ Perhaps no man ever livéd who was 
so often called upon to form a judg- 
ment ‘in cases of real difficulty, and 
who. so\pften formed a right one,’ En- 
gaged in™the busy scenes of life, he 


knew human’ ‘nature, and’-the! most. 


Lives of: Washington. 
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proper methods of accomplishing pro- 
posed objects Of a hot boa 
tions he knew. to distinguish the best, 
and to select aniong 2 thousand the in- 
dividual most fitted fur his aie io 


The whole character indeed of 
Washington is well drawn, and 
its conclusion impressive = 7 


‘Citizens of the United States! 
While with grateful hearts you recol- 
lect the virtues of your Washington, 
carry your thoughts one step farther. 
On areview of hislife, and ofall the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he 
lived, you must be convinced, that a 
kind Providence in its beneficence rais- 
ed him, and endowed him with extra- 
ordinary virtues, to be to you an instru. 
ment of great good. None but such a 
man could have carried you successful- 
ly through the revolutionary times 
which tried men’s souls, and ended in 
the establishment of your indepen- 
dence. None but such a man could 
have braced up your government after 
ithad become so contemptible,from the 
imbecility of the federal system. None 
but such a man could have saved your 
country from being plunged into war, 
either with the greatest naval power in 
Europe, or with that which is most 
formidable by land, in consequence of 
your animosity against the one, and 
your partiality in favour of the other.’ 

P. 337. 


The clergy of this country are 
our best scholars, but they are 
sometumes careless writers. . Of 
this we have been once or twice 
satisfied in Mr, Bancroft’s book. 
A. £ pilot’ is one, who steers a ves- 
sel, as a guide directs us on fand. 
For the use of that word, however, 
Washington’s journal may be quo- 
ted, /but.its authority cannot affix 
anew meaning. * Jnfilade’ is not 
an English word, but enfilade is 
naturalized from. the French— 
Of other words we cannot be so 
tender.;, and if ‘ necessitated’ is 


authorized by, the dictionary, no 


one will deny, that it is inelegant. 
* Tedium’.is_not English ; and 
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‘ relucted’. comes. very reluctantly 
into the ranks. ‘ Li’? for lighted 
has hitherto never been admitted 
into. good company, and we hope 
never will be. At the entry of 
Washington into Trenton ‘ the 
young ladies imchantingly sung’ an 
ode ; but we wish the newspaper 
style had been changed. In a 
second edition, to which we ‘ope 
Mr. Bancroft’s essay will soon 
come, he may easily correct such 
trifling inaccuracies, as _ these, 
‘overcome at [dy] the loss of ;’ 
‘to [with] which the house con- 
curred ;’ § the expectation that the 
war would this season terminate, 
as a dream fiassed away. The 
orthegraphy of South-Carolina and 
New-York throughout the volume 
we dislike ; and we believe the 
names of de Ternay and _ Des- 
touches on page 268 are spelt 
wrong. 

From either of these books the 
publick could not reasonably ex- 
pect. any information about pro- 
jects or events, which may not be 
found in the valuable volumes of 
Chief Justice Marshall. Ina note 
indeed Dr. Ramsay has informed 
us, we know not on what authori- 
ty, that had Washington declined 
his appointment of commander in 
chief at the commencement of our 
war, that office was to havesbeen 
conferred on general Ward of 
Massachusetts ; and this is. the 
only fact, which he could not have 
detived from Marshall.. A very 
interesting relation is given by Mr. 
Bancroft of the kindness of Wash- 
ington to the son of his old friend 
the Marguis La Fayette, which 
will undoubtedly be read with ea- 
gerness for its novelty and tens 
derness. We wish Judge Mar- 
shaj! had comprized in his. last 
volume a circumstance, that sop 
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well exhibits the prudence and 
benevolence of Washington. 


ee 


ART. 68. 


A geological account of the United 
States, comprehending a short de- 
scrifition of their aninial, vegéta- 
ble, and mineral firoductions, an- 
tiquities, and curtositics. By 
James Mease, M.D. member of 
the American philosophical socie- 
ty, and corresfhonding member of 
the literary and phitosopihical so- 
cicty of Manchester. — Philadel- 
phia, Birch & Small. 1807. 
12mo. fifi. 496. 


Boox-MAKING has of late years 
heen practised with great success 
in England ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that in this country we have 
already made great progress in 
learning this valuable art. Some 
of the late travels in England are 
said to have been composed with- 
out the labour of journies, by the 
assistance of former tourists, in 
the snug elbew-chair of a circulat- 
ing library.. The work before us 
was undoubtedly made in some 
such place ; but .Mr. Mease has 
improved upon the plam, and by 
using the words of the original au- 
thors, has saved himself the trou- 
ble of clothing their ideas in new 
language,which was before thought 
necessary. In future, any person 
Wishing to become an author, need 
know nothing of the subject upon 
which be makes his book ; he has 
only to take such works of his pre- 
decessors as are nearest at hand,and 
transcribe guantum sufficit. The 
work ef Mr. Mease is composed 
of shreds from authors, who have 
written. upon North-America. It 
is a patch-work, where, though we 
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recognise the materials of authors 


who had once afforded us instruc- 


tion and pleasure, yet we find 
them so cut up, arranged with so 
little judgment, and joined in so 
clumsy a manner, that we forget 
the delight .we had. derived from 
the originals. 

The first hundred and eighteen 
pages, upon the internal. struc- 
ture, the climate, and the winds of 
the United States, are abridged, 
with a few little alterations and 
some small additions, from the 
English translation of Mr. Vol- 
ney’s work on these subjects. Mr. 
Mease does not.inform us of this. 
He says, indeed, in his preface : 
‘In treating of the climate, the 
geology and winds of the United 
States, the divisions and remarks 
of Mr. Volney have been assumed 
as the basis.’ But this does not 
imply the superstructure and the 
whole edifice. Nor does Mr. 
Mease lead us to conclude, that he 
has copied the work of Mr. V. 
either by changing the first person 
ef the verb in the original for the 
neuter third person; as, ‘ it Is re- 
marked,’ for ‘I have remarked ;’ 
or by citing, among other authori- 
tics; Mr. V. himself, to support 
his own text, <A note, indeed, 
sometimes corrects the statement 
in the text, as if it was the work of 
some other person. We cannot 
give Mr. Mease much praise for 
this abridgment. He has inserted 
some of those absurd passages, 
which we only pardon-in Vol- 
ney : for the excellence of the 
other parts of his work he has 
omitted: some interesting details, 
and curtailed others. But as this 


part of the work will come under 
review, as the property of Mr. V. 
in some future number, we shalt 
make po further remark -wpon it 
at present. 


Mr. Mease next proceeds to 
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give a short account of each of the. 
great lakes, which is principally 
taken from Morse’s geography, 
and Mr. Morse’s name is put at 
the béttom of the page. The ac- 
count of lake Champlain however 
is transcribed from Williams’ his- 
tory of Vermont, ‘but the name of 
Mr. W. is not mentioned. 


From lakes Mr. Mease proceeds. 


to rivers, of which he mentions but 
a small number. The account of 
these is taken from Morse, Bel- 
knap, and several others, but is 
quite cursory. At the end of 
this article he says : *A further 
description of the rivers of 
the United States would be un- 
necessary, and not consistent with 
the nature of this work ; especial- 
ly too as th>y are so fully de- 
scribed in the excellent geography 
of Rev. Dr.-Morse, whose work 
should be in the hands of every 
one who wishes to become accu- 


rately acquainted with this coun-: 


try... This compliment, we sup- 
pose, is meant to pay for the 
goods he has stolen from the 
Doctor. 

The next chapter is upon the 
soil and vegetables of the United 
States. The first article is ex- 
tremely superficial, and contains a 
short paragraph upon the soil of 
each state, mostly transcribed from 
Morse. He modestly allows, that 
the materials are principally from 
that pentleman. The other arti- 
cle upon vegetables does not in- 
form us of any considerable num- 
ber of the plants that grow in this 
country ; but it contains a tolera- 
ble description of a few of those 
that are mentioned. The account 


of grasses is full and satisfactory ;. 


but we believe preen-sward is not 
the only species that will root out 
clover the first year. The part 


upon oaks is from the valuable 
work of Michaux. 
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The next chapter is upon ani- 
mals. Dr. Meéase confines the 
meaning of this word to quadru- 
peds.. Of ‘the first article we 
can say that he gives a tol- 
erable account of the few quad- 
rupeds that he mentions. In 
the other articles upon birds, fish- 
es, insects, and reptiles, he treats 
but of a few of each kind, and of 
these in general superficially ; 
though we would except the de- 
scriptions of the locust,rattle-snake, 
and some others. 

The fifth chapter is upon miner- 
als and fossils, and mineral springs. 
The first article, we think, ought 
to have been introduced in the for- 
mer part of the work, upon the in- 
ternal structure, &c. Itis superfi- 
cial, and is rather ‘an account of 
particular minerals, found in par- 
‘ticular places, than a general de- 
Scription of the minerals of the 
United States. The minerals of 
New-England are almost wholly 

neglected. 
"The last chapter includes natur- 
al curiosities, cataracts, cascades, 
caverns, Western antiquities, and 
bridges. Among the natural cu- 
riosities we find floating islands, 
and solid rivers. Kind reader, we 
are not speaking of Gulliver’s trav- 
els, but of a geological view of the 
United States, in which we are told 
that the most scrupulous attention 
has been exercised in ascertaining 
the accuracy of the facts and state- 
ments. 
river is so great a Curiosity, that 
we shallinsert it for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, particularly of 
those who may live near its banks. 
‘Two hundred miles’ from the 
sound is anarrow,’ (in Connecticut 
river) ‘of five yards only, formed 
by two shelving mountains of solid 
rock, Whose tops intercept the 
clouds. Through this chasm are 


compelled to pass “all” the waters, | 


Mease’s Geological Account 


The account of this solid 
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which, in the time of the floods, 
bury the northern country. At the 
Upper Coos, the river then spreads 
twenty-four miles wide ; and for 
five or six weeks,ships of war might 
sail over lands, that afterwards 
produce the greatest crops of hay 
and grainin all America. People, 
who can bear the sight, the groans, 
the tremblings, and surly motion 
of water, trees, and ice through 
this awful passage, view with as- 
tonishment one of the greatest 
phenomena in nature. Here wa- 
ter is consolidated without frost, 
by pressure, by swiftness between 
the pinching sturdy rocks, to such 
a degree of induration, than ne 
iron crow can be forced into it ; 
here iron, lead, and cork have one 
common’ weight ; here, steady as 
time, and harder than marble, the 
stream passes irresistible, if not 
swift as lightning. The electrick 
fire rends trees in pieces with no 
greater ease, than does this mighty 
water. The passage is about four 
hundred yards in length, and of a 
zigzag form, with obtuse angles.’ 
This first appeared, we believe, in 
Peters’ account of Connecticut; a 
romance written by a refugee in 
England, during the American 
war ; and it seems was too mar- 
vellous a story, even for the faith 
of Dr. Morse, from whom the rest 
of this article, excepting the natur- 
al bridge of Virginia, ‘Is transcrib- 
ed. Cataracts and caves occupy 
the succeeding part of this chap- 
ter ; then Western antiquities, 
from Harris’ tour, and the whole 
concludes with a long account of 
the two bridges lately erected over 
the Schuylkill and Delaware. 

We have thus given a short out- 
line of Mr. Mease’s book, and have 
in’ some parts pointed out the au- 
thors, from whose works Mr.M. 
has transcribed. We forbore from 
fatiguing the reader and ourselves 
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with pointing out the author of 
each particular paragraph. It will 
be sufficient to say, that we have 
found about three quarters of this 
book transcribed. from © Volney, 
Morse, Williams, and other wri- 
ters upon North-America, in gen- 
eral literally, but sometimes the 
words a little altered. Had. we 
taken the trouble to have examin- 
ed, we have no doubt but we should 
have found the greater part of the 
remainder transcribed in the same 
manner. Yet, with all this as- 
sistence, Mr. Mease does not give 
even a tolerable idea of the United 
States. Excepting in. that part 
“which is taken from Volney, no 
general idea is given upon any 
subject. He mentions buta small 
number of the rivers of the United 
States, and refers to Morse for the 
remainder. Inthe same manner 
he describes grasses and oaks mi- 
*mutely, while the greater portion 
of the vegetable tribe are passed 
over without notice. His account 
of birds includes only eleven spe- 
cies ; and under the head of rep- 
tiles, we find an account only of 
the rattle-snake. We should like- 
wise from this book suppose New- 
' England destitute of minerals, nor 
should we know, that there were 
more than two bridges. in the u- 
nion. To have given: a correct 
general idea of the United States, 
would have required judgment 
and investigation; Mr. Mease has 
exercised neither, but has content- 
ed himself with giving whatever 
presented itself upon the subject 
of his work. . He introduces suf- 
ficient original matter to let. us 
know that he has strong American 
feelings. He would show; that our 
animals are larger; our’ soil more 
productive, and our country more 
- salubriousy than those, in Europe. 
He: would even, attempt. to 
Prove, that the extreme, yariable- 


of the United States. 


duces, attributing the, su 
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ness of our climate makes it. more 
healthy... The. account, he intro- 
riour 
mildness of the English winter to 
the eulf-stream is centainly erro- 
pivus ; for when that stre:m strikes 
the banks of Newfoundland, al- 


though, the greater part may be 


turned off towards, Europe, yet.a 
part returns in an eddy along the 
shores of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, and would produce a greater 
effect upon. our climate, than the 
larger body would MPAD | the climate 
of England, (even. supposing it 
reached that country) after having 
traversed the Atlantick. _ 

The style must of course be as 
various as that of the authors, from 
whom Mr, Mease transcribes. We 
shall. give one instance to show 
with how little ability he has put 
his work together. In speaking 
of the Monongabela, he says: « At 
sixteen miles from its. mouth is 
Youghigeny ; this river is naviga- 
ble with batteaux and barges to the 
foot of Laurel hill. This river is 
four hundred yards wide at its 
mouth.’ The transcription from 
Morse begins with this last sen- 
tence, and in his work applies to 
the Monongahela ; but as it is in- 
troduced by Mr. Niease it is said 
of the Youghigeny. Morse says 
the Muskingum is one hundred 
and fifty yards wide at its mouth ; 
Mease in copying says two hun- 
dred and fifty, It would be need- 
less to point out other errours. 
Whether, Mr. Mease meant to de- 
celye the publick by passing this 
off for an original work, we know 
not, On the one hand, he gener- 


ally refers to the;authors, from 
whom. he, has.borrowed,; on_ the 
other, he..speaks of, using them 
only, as guides. and_ authorities. 
He never uses double commas, but 
for-short quotations, and frequent- 
ly does,net refer.to the auther frem 
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whom he has transcribed. In pas- 
sing sentence, we should not bring 
him in guilty of theft, but only of” 
taking without leave ; that is, if he 
was detected, we believe he could 
show, that he had inserted the au- 
thor’s. name, and therefore only 
meant to borrow ; if he escaped 
discovery, he would be very glad 
to enjoy the benefit of the theft. 
But allowing Mr. Mease the right 
of making use of any authors in 
the manner, that he has done those 
that we have mentioned, we can 
scarcely conceive of ‘his having 
produced so miserable a book. A 
school-boy would have deserved 
whipping for not making a better. 
We can think of but_one ‘motive 
for its publication, and that ts pro- 
fit. -lf‘Mr. Mease finds the trade 
lucrative, and meats to continue 
it, we would advise ‘him in future 
not to prefix his name, lest the 
sale should be injured by a remem- 
brance of the present work. 


~~atre—— 


ART. 69. 


A letter to Dr. David Ramsay, of 
Charleston, S.C. respecting the 
errours tin Johnson’s dictionary, 
and other lexicons. By Nouh 
Webster, Esg. New-Haven, Ol- 
iver Steele K Co. 1807. ff. 28, 


Turs letter is written in answer 
to one which the author received 
from Dr. Ramsay, mm which the 
doctor remarks, that “the prejudi- 
ces against any American attempts 
to improve Dr: Jonson, are very 
strong in that city ;” and it diifers: 
from the: usual form of epistolary 
correspondence, in being ‘trans- 
mitted through the miediam of the 
press..ou |! 

Mri: W .is not surprised at the 
prejudices’ mentioned’ by ‘his cor- 
respondents since many, front those 





of a 'similar’kind; have’ beet sacti- 
ficed for the supposed crime of 
philosophical heresy. He does 
hot, ‘however, institute an exact 
parallel between himself and Ga- 
lileé, (whose case he cites) nor 
seem to aspire to any high order 
of martyrdom ; but he affirms, that 
‘the man who is deterred, by op- 
position and calumny, from attack- 
ing what he knows to be funda- 
mentally wrong, is no soldier in 
the field of literary combat.’ 

So much for the exordium : we 
now come to the principal subject 
of the letter ; to the writer’s ‘ re- 
marks and statements. intended as 
a brief sketch of the errours and 
imperfections In Jolinson’s diction- 
ary. und the lexicons of otlier lan- 
guages, now used as Classical books 
in our seminaries of learning.” 

We regret that Mr. W. has 
commenced this part of his per- 
formatice with that indiscriminate 
and malignant abuse of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, which originally issu- 
ed from the foul pen of Horne 
Tooke. Though he has qualified 
this stuf by expressions, which 
imply that he would not be thought 
guite to countenance the un¢gener- 
ous calumny that he quotes, yet 
We cannot but infer that he is will- 
ing itshould pass for someti ing 
very near the truth. 

Mr. W. has undoubtedly inves- 
tigated with much industry, and 
entirely to his own satisfaction, the 
Teutonick languaves, and the cir- 
cumstances of the introduction in- 
to’Great Britain of those dialects, 
whence many of our words were 
derived: But there is somethin 
Sifigulat, if we rightly nds haha 
him, in his charging Johnson with 
‘a most egregious €rrout, in sup- 
posing the Saxon language to have 
béén introdticed into Britain in the 
fifth cétitery, after the “Ronjans 
trad abaélidonedd the island ; where- 
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as,’ he farther observes, ‘nothing is 
better attested in history, than that 
the branch, of Teutonick, which 
constitutes the basis of our present 
language, was introduced by the 
Beigick tribes, which occupied the 
southern part of the island at the 
time, and evidently before .Casar 
invaded the couniry.’ We grant 
Mr. W. ali that he can gain from 
this imbecile attack. . The tvibes 
that he mentions did indeed pos- 
sess themselyes of the coasts of 
Britain, and drive the natives into 
the interior ; perhaps. mixed. with 
them, and had some influence on 
their language : but what speci- 
mens has Mr. W. seen of their 
language ? Dr, Johnson _ asserts, 
and the assertion is supported by 
historians, that the Saxons entered 
Britain in the. middle of the fifth 
century. The first specimens of 
writing which are called Anglo- 
Saxon are much posterior to that 
time ;_ and it.is to similar writings 
that our author repairs for his ety- 
mologies, 

The first fault which Mr. W, 
has noticed in Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, is, ‘the insertion of a multi- 
tude of words that do not belong 
to our language. The number of 
this class,’ he thinks, ‘probably 
rises to two thousand or more.’ It 
seems however, as well from his 
own acknowledgment, as the: au- 
thorides produced by the lexico- 
grapher, that they were noted in 
dictionaries before the time. of 
Johnson. Their preservation has 
been altogether harmless, except 
by adding a few leaves to a ponder- 
ous work; for we are not acquaint- 
ed with any writers who. search 
their dictionaries. to find out un- 
common words: and the. voca- 
bulary preseryed by memory, and 
used from recollection, is acquir- 
ed by reading and, conversation, 


instead of being drawn, , from. the, 
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pages of a lexicon... The: Gderty 
therefore. complained of,is only the 
liberty of retaining what: former 
writers of dictionaries: had intro- 
duced. 7 : : 

The next objection brought a+ 
gainst Jolinson, is, lis ‘injucicious 
selection, of authoriti¢s.’ 

‘Among the authors cited in 
support of his definitions,’ says 
the writer, ‘there are indeed the 
names. of Tillotson, Newton, 
Locke, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, and Pope ; but no small 
portion of words.in his vocabulary 
are selected from writers of .the 
seventeenth century, who, theugh 
well versed in. the Jearned lan- 
guages,had neither taste, nor a cor- 
rect knowledge of English.Of these 
writers Sir Thomas Brown seems 
to have been a favourite ;. yet the 
style of sir. T. is not English 5 
and it is astonishing that a man at- 
tempting to give the world astand- 
ard of the English language, shouid 
have ever mentioned his name, 
but with a reprobation of his styie 
and use of words.’ ) 

We are not particularly anxious 
to vindicate the style of sir Tho- 
mas, though we have some respect 
for his labours. But why, Mr. 
W., this falling out with writers of 
the seventeenth century ? In what. 
period of the world did Tillotson, — 
Locke, Milton, and Dryden live 
ahd write { Milton pubiisbed some 
of his smaller poems, and several 
tractsin, prose, before Brawn’s vul- 
gar errors saw.the light. But Lik 
Jotson, Locke, and Dryden, :having 
fortunately.written a déw years af- 
ter the unlucky.sir Thomas, :fell 
into the Augustan ageof English 
literature. srersbttog 

Mr, W., -has.indeed . produved 


_seyeral passages from Brown, quot-* 


ed: by Johnson for authorities. in 
the use of words,which sufficiently 


_ betray, the affectation ofthe writer. 
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‘He is also ‘confident that the num- 
“ber of words ‘inserted, which are 
fiot authorized by any English wri- 
ter, and those which are found on- 
ly in a single pedantick author like 
Brown, ‘and which are really no 
er of the language, amount to 
our or five thousand 3; at least a 
tenth pfrart of the whole number.’ 
He infers therefore, that *‘Johnson’s 
dictionary furnishes no standard of 
correct English ; but in its pre- 
sent form tends very much to per- 
‘vert and corrupt the language.’ 
Let experience decide how far the 
work has this corrupting tendency. 

The writer coficédes, under the 
next head of objections, that “it is 
questionable how far vulgar and 
cant words are to be admitted into 
@ dictionary : but, if any portion 
of such be inadmissible, Johnson 
“has trangressed the: rules of lexi- 
cography* beyond any other com- 
‘piler.’ 

Tt is well known that, of this 
“description of words, some are 
adopted on the authority of Ben 

Jonson, and a large proportion on 
‘that of Shakspeare. Shakspeare 
ts an author whom the English, 
and all who speak the same tongue, 
‘reverence and admire: an author 
who will last as long, as the lan- 

guage in which he wrote. He has 
“been more read and more com- 
“mented upon, than any other writ- 
“er of his nation ; and hence cer- 
“tainly he is entitled to an explana- 
tion of those words, which, though 
ot current m the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury, and used, many of them, as 
“Jow,cant termis in his own age, dre 
yet a part of written language. 
“But what’ sort: of ‘reception Has 
"Johnson given to these words ? Mr. 
‘Wr has’ examined ‘his’ work -too 
“faithfully to’bé ignorant of the cau- 
tiotis manneér “in which he has in- 
troduced them.” They are follow- 
“ed by ‘stich warnings as these + 06- 
* A word made for the sentence. 
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sense vulgar and unauthorised; &e, 

Mr. W. will not ‘contend: that 
Shakspeare and B. Jonson should 
in no case be quoted as authorities, 
One great end of a dictionary is 
to enable us, in reading as well po- 
pular as learned writers, t6 ascer- 
tain the meaning of words whiich 
are not familiar; for without tiis 
means of interpreting them; whole 
passages might tothe bulk of rea- 
ders forever remain unintelligible. 
W hat thanks should we owe tothe 
authors of our Latin dictionaries, 
if they had confined themselves to 
the elegant latinity of the age of 
Augustus ? And if we may, with 
Addison, suppose in prospect a 
state of change and refinement, 
when the papers of him and lis 
coadjutors shall pass for quaint, 
vulgar, or obsolete language, 4 line 


‘may be drawn, which shall exclude 


them from the catulogue ‘of pure 
English authors. If therefore 
‘Mr. W. wiil allow us to suggest a 
principle to qualify his own, “it 
shall be this 3; that new words how- 


‘ever formed should be received 


with caution; that old words ‘should 
be rarely réyected ; while, ‘at the 
same time, in many cases, they 
should be attended with such marks 
of censure, as Johnson has ‘very 
judiciously adopted: "5 > * 
Another charge brought agairist 
Jobnson’s dictionary is, ‘a want of 
just discrimination im his defini- 
tions.” The examples selected to 
prove this are in point, atid they 
‘might be ‘multiplied. ‘It would be 
next to miraculous, if the ‘defini- 
tions in such an inimense vocabu- 
we were not sometimes imperfect 


sometimes false. There ‘is 
much difficiilty in words 
nearly’ synonimows, © cially 
‘words of a moral Laat: Simple 


words also, which eanhorde’ made 


pluiaer, will ‘euffer from a peti 
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words, whose ety mology as well as 


meaning is doubtful, must be set- 


tled by usage, instead of conjectu- 
yal derivation. 

With Mr. W.’s verbal criticism 
ef several passages from different 
authors we find no fault : and the 
utility of verbal criticism, however 


much the practice of it may be 


despised, cannot be questioned by 
those, who will condescend to be- 
come the criticks, or be patient un- 
But with 


what sort of writers must we sup- 


pose Mr. W.to have been conver- 
sant, when he tells us that, “in the 
course of thirty years reading, he 
has not found a single author who 
appears to have been accurately 
acquainted with the true import 
and force of terms in his own lan- 
guage.’ The best of our writers, 
probably for want of sufficiently 
analysing their words, have some- 


- times used’ them in a vague or im- 


proper manner. Let, us not revolt 


at the boldness of the accusation, 
- when they are charged with igno- 
-rance of theimport of words. 


No 
doubt Swift, and Temple, and Ad- 
dison, and Johnson are children in 
language, and are to be deprecat- 


, ed as dangerous models, and avoid- 


,ed as men, who not only preserved 


abuses already. existing when they 


\ wrote, bui contributed to increase 


the corruption ofthe English tongue 
We do net pretend to question 


. Mi. W.’s superiority to these gen- 
_tlemen 4s.4 writer; though from 


our perverted taste, and, long ac- 
quaintance with them, we do feel 
some reluctance in giving up such 
companions... However,, perfec- 


' tion. 1s;very.desirable ; and if our 
. Prejudices arennt tooinveterate,and 
. Weare not too restless and turbu- 


lent when our friends are roughly 


» Used, we have the assurance. of a 


guide thro’ the mazes of language, 
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who will never bewilder ts; whose 


clue, however, subtile, will nev 

break in the labyrinth of etymola- 
gy s who. despises the , beaten 
track, and thinks it not the more 
eligible, because it has always been 


pursued, 


¢ Another particular,’ says Mr. 
W., ‘ which, is. supposed, to. add 
greatly to. the value of Johnson’s 
dictionary.is the illustration of the 
various senses of words by. passa- 
ges from English authors of repy- 
tation. Yet, in fact, this will, be 
found on careful examination to 
be one of the, most exceptionable 


parts of his performance ; fortwo 


reasons : first, that no.small share 
of his examples are [is] taken from 
authors who did not write the lan- 
guage with purity ; and second, 
that a still larger portion of them 
throw not the feast light on his 
definitions.’ 

He allows that the examples 
taken from those authors, who did 
not use language with purity, have 
not had a very extensive effect in 
corrupting the style of writi 
while many of them therefore in 
our view, are useful, the remain- 
der of them are little worse than 
trifling, in the opinion of our. au- 
thor. The few examples. which 
be has cited, as throwing no light 
on the definitions, are sufficientl; 
to his purpose. There is indeed 
no necessity of explaining what 
every one.understands : and that’ 
Johnson has multiplied authorities 
under some words, without, in- 
creasing the value of his work, as 
a dictionary for the explaining. of 
terms, every one will admit. But 
we cannot join with Mr. W. in his 
assertion, that ‘one BALF of John- 
son’s, dictionary. is composed of 


_ quotations equally as. useless’ as 


those he has selected... We are 
little anxious; however to,obtain 


the presen rapartiens that shea 








. * 
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perfluous bears to'the useful ; and 
are free to declare our sutisfaction 
with the plan of citing passages 
from reputable authors, and leav- 

lug the reader to judge, whether 
ae ‘word to be explained conform 
in the author quoted to the defini- 
tion of the lexicographer. Noth- 
Wy can be more fair in the writer 
ofa dictionary : and instances ex- 
hibited from various standard wri- 
‘ters to prove the meaning of a 
word, a meaning which has geter- 
aliy obtained, would satisfy us in 
opposition to all doubtful, or even 
Mdisputable ety Mologies. 

Mr. W. observes, contemptu- 
ousiy cnough, that ‘whether this 
mode of constructing the work was 
intended for the benefit of the com- 
plier, or whether it was a specula- 
tion of the booksellets, as Mr. 
‘Tooke “has suggested, is hardly 
worth aninguiry.” But an inguiry 
would satisfy Mr. W. that neither 
the benefit of ‘the compiler, nor 
t>e speculation of the booksellers, 
dictated the precise form of the 
Doctor’s work. He originally 
formed it op a plan. still larger 
than tliat waich was executed;and 


- intended that the examples quoted 


to illustrate his definitions, should 
serve the double purpose of ex- 
pluining tie meaning of words, 
and of amusing ttrose ‘who should 
examine his dictionary. He wis 
oblized to reduce his quotations, if 
not in number, at Teast in quanti- 
ty ; and thus to mutifate the ex- 
tracts,” which ‘hé “had -beén at so 
much pains in collecting 

"Phe ast defect in’ Johnson’s 


> dictionary,” that Mr. W. notices, 
““6 #45 the inaccuracy of ‘the a 


es? 
“The trating’ of words through a 
otic line of ancestry, afd ‘giving 


“the direct’and ‘Collateral branéhes 
“their respective places in the gén- 


"walogi¢al tred, is unduubdtedly‘very - 
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amusing to some minds, and is not. 
an employment whoily useless and 
unsatisfactory. But if this sort of 
learning should be empioyed to 
unsettle orthography, and,‘ in all 
cases, to restore wordsjwhose sense 
is established, to the meaning of 
their etymons, however arbitrarily 
the meaning may have been de- 
parted from, we hesitate not to say 
that the etymologist may be much 
worse than idle. Under the pre- 
tence of purifying what is corrupt, 
and establishing that which is un- 
‘settled, he may form a glossary for 
‘a language of his own ; but nota 
standard for interpreting ~ those 
writers, who use words in ‘their 
generally received signification. 
We do not value Johnson particu- 
larly for his etymologies, nor de- 
precate Mr. W.’s intentions to 
render etymology perfect; but we 
cluim, in anticipation, the right te 
smile at what is fanciful, while we 
give to that which is plausible the 
praise of ingenuity, and commend 
what is probable, and adopt for 
truth that which admits not of 
doubt. 

After selecting several examples 
from Johnson to ‘shew what ety- 
mology és,’ and producing:a few of 
his own to shew what he ¢ intends 
it shad? be in his proposed work,’ 


Mr. W. proceeds to the freroration. 


In this part of ‘his performance 
he ascribes some general merit te 
Johnson, and speaks‘of the modern 
‘European ‘improvements’ in phi- 
lology. He hus little hope’ of aid 
from his fellow-citizens, especially 
from those in the large towns : 
while, to heighten 'theit ingrati- 
tude, he thinks ‘his labours disin« 
terested, and *of far ‘tess conse- 
quence to himself than to his coun- 
try.” He ‘condemns our ‘servile 
dependence’ upon’ European» au- 
thoritiés and opinions, ‘and recom- 
ends it to pur citizens to lay aside 
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their modern English books. This 
recommendation probably extends 
to all those writings that are called 
English classicks, which were doubt- 
less includea in Mr, W.’s thirty 
years reading, whose authors we 
are told * were not accurately ac- 
quainted with the true import and 
force of terms in their own lan- 
guage.’ 

We have extended our review 
of this pamphlet beyond our com- 
mon limits for the’same number 
of pages ; because it embraces 
several principles of the lexico- 
erapher, some of which are novel, 
and may prove dangerous in their 
operation, 

We are not among the number 
of those;who contend that Johnson 
is faultless. His errours and de- 
fects are numerous ; but the gen- 
eral plan of his dictionary is: judi- 
cious, and the execution displays a 
wonderful extent of research into 
English writers, and as much ac- 
curacy and. discrimination in the 
definitions, as could be expected in 


the time employed, and with the 


means that could be procured. It 
is certainly to be wished,. that it 
were much nearer perfection than 
it actually is... We are not so big- 
oted to the work, as to discourage 
all attempts to.improve it, or to 
produce a better: and we feel per- 
fectly willing to indulge Mr, W. 
in his labours, even if they promise 
less ip ovr opinion, than in his own. 
Not disposed to hazard. our repu- 
tation.as prophets, we forbear to 
foretel the merit. of his intended 
production, 

‘Mr. W. -repeats the remark, of 
Darwin; that ‘the discoveries. .of 
Mv. Tooke unfold at.a single flash 
the true theory of language, which 
had-lain. for ages buried beneath 
the learned lumber of theschools.’ 
‘ That-author however,’. he adds, 


* has left; the investigation incom- 
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plete. I shall pursue it with; zeal, 
and undoubtedly with success.” __ 

What then have. we to fear? 
All the intricacies of language are 
to be unravelled.. Why should we 
care how ? It will be sufficient for 
us to enjoy the advantages that 
willresult... It has indeed been re- 
marked, that empyricks are always 
the most confident of curing dis- 
ease, while they are ignorant of the 
constitutions of their patient, and 
the qualities of their prescriptions : 
but let not a parallel thence be 
forced for an ungenerous surmise 
against our author,, He hasa right 
to express his confidence at the 
beginning of the race ; and if he 
should not gain the prize for which 
he started, it will be the time after 
his failure, for those who are dis- 
posed to worry a jaded author, to 
assail him with the weapons of 
ridicule and malice, 


cE 
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An Essay on the rights and duties 
of nations, relative to fugitives 
Jrom justice, considered with re- 
Serence to the affair of the Chesa- 
freake. By an American. Bos- 
ton, D. Carlisle, 5, Court-street. 


Ir foreigners should ever read 
our ephemeral and jocal essays, 
and should from the character of 
these form an opinion of our na- 
tion, and of the talents of its lite- 
rary men, we should have no rea- 
son to complain of the contemptu- 
ous. opinion, which every literary 
man in Europe entertains, of the 
state of literature in our country. 
It is a source of no little satisfac- 
tion to us, that the work, of which 
we now propose to take some 
small notice, can never do apy 


very extensive,injury to the repu- 
_ sationof our country ; for we much 
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question whether any man, who 
did not feel himself obliged to ex- 
amitie° it “inorder to give to the 
publick some opinion of its char- 
acter, would ever submit to the 
painful task of perusing it. 

Who would believe, that a man 
in November 1807, would write a 
book in order to prove that the 
British attack on the Chesapeake 
was unjustifiable, because fugitives 
from justice ‘could not ex jure 
stricto she demanded ? Is ‘there any 
man, but the writer of this pamph- 
let, so stupid, (deseend, if you 
please, to the mob of Baltimore) 
as to conceive that the attack en 
the Chesapeake was predicated on 
the right to claim the delivery of 
fugitives from justice ? Who does 
not know, that not-an English edi- 
tor, not a pensioner of St. James’s, 
puts it on the ground of the right 
to demand fupitives from justice ? 

But this American, as he styles 
himself, has taken thirty pages to 
prove what no man can prove, and 
what is an absurdity on the face of 
the proposition, that “though the 
fight to demand may be PERFECT, 
the obligation to deliver up is mm- 
PERFECT.” In other words, there 
may be a perfect right in one fer- 
son to demand a thing, yet another 
person may not be dound to deliver 
4. :- a proposition beyond all our 
ideas of yustice or law. 

But the only question,which has 
arisen as to the Chesapeake, this 
writer wholly neglects, and indeed 
did not-understand ; and that is, 
how far nations are bound to de- 
liver up the deserters from publick 
ships of friendly powers. When 
he'is ready to explain away the 
‘eases Stated ‘in the late extra sheet 
‘of the Palladium, and to shew that 

all other nations invariably 
deliver our ‘deserters ‘when de- 
manded;. and we ‘deliver the sea- 
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British, stilbthat. we have.a 

to refuse these latter, we ‘shall be 
glad to hear him, provided he will 
promise to be less tediaus and less 
witty. 

This writer appears to have. in- 
tended his pamphlet, as an answer 
to the Yankce Farmer, whom he 
is pleased to style a ‘ rusticated 
pettifogger.” We take no:part in 
this controversy, but we leave it to 
the candid judgment of an unbias- 
sed publick, which of the two, the 
American, or the Yankee Farmer, 
appear to be the most skilled in 
the art of a pettifogger. 


ee 
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Sermons on various subjects, evans 
gelical, devotional, and pfrractical, 
adapted to the promotion of chris« 
tian ficty, family religion, and 
youthful virtue. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
vol. 1, fift. 390. 3 vol. 2, fift. 423. 
Worcester, Isaiah Thomas, jr. 


Two seharate volumes of Sermons, 
with the same title fage—one 
printed at Worcester, March, 
1806, by I. Thomas, jr. 8vo. 
fh. 407.—The ether printed at 
Springfield, by Henry Brewer, 
March, 1807. 8vo. fir. 400. 

A view of the docirines and duties 
of the christian religion, in forty- 
nine discourses on St. Paul’s eflis- 
tle to the Ephesians, with a pré- 
liminary discourse on ihe eviden- 
ces of the gospel, especially those 
derived from the conversion, min- 
istry, and writings of that Apos- 
tle. Worcester, I. Thomas, jr. 
Sept. 1801. 8vo. fp. 616. 

By Joseph Lathrop, D.D. fiastor of 
Fr Jirst church in West-Spring- 


field. 


Tarert of the ohurnes in the 
g list have been so long 


men ofall other nations'but the before the publick, and their cmt 
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culation® has beet so ‘extensive, 
that our report of their existence 
and merits may seem unnecessury 
or impertinent. There are,  how- 
ever, many readers of our Review, 
who? are but partially acquaitited 
witir these works of Dr. Joseph 
Lathrop; and will be glad to learn 
what they are, and what has been 
their order of publication. Anew 
edition of the three volumes. al- 
luded to is preparing for the press, 
and this - circumstance authorizes 
our notice of them at this time. 

That the sermons of this divine 
are popular, the number of volumes 
successively issued, and the de- 
mand for a new'edition of those 
heretofore published, sufficiently 
prove. That they so well deserve 
to be popular is a pleasing .con- 
sideration to the friends of religion 
and: virtue, and the well-wishers to 
the respectability of the American 
pulpit. In respect tothe selection 
of subjects, and the manner of 
treating. them, the discourses of 
Dr. Joseph Lathrop are adapted 
to general edification. He is so 
plain and familiar a, preacher, as 
to be intelligible and interesging to 
the common, people ; and yet so 
neat and correct as to satisfy the 
taste of the more enlightened and 
cultivated class. 

Specimens of almost every spe- 
cies of pulpit address may be ex- 
pected in a selection made, as we 
suppose this has been, from the 
weekly productions of an able and 
constant composer of sermons in 
the maturity or decline of his life. 
The several kinds of sermons have 
been classed under four heads ; in- 
cluding sermons of exiilicalthi, de- 
signed to unfold the, meaning of'a 
verse or passage of scripture, or 
clear up a character or narvation 
contained in the sacted records, to 
be improved and applied by. prac- 


fical: reflections « sermens, -called 
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convictive or frrobatory, intended 
to produce in the. hearers a, sense 
of truths. believed,..or, a belief,of 
truths denied or questioned. : -de- 
monstrative ar panegyrical SerMONS, 
in which a life, or a period ‘of the 
lifc,-or a virtue or vice-in-the char- 
acter of a person mentioned inthe 
volume of scripture, is. presented 
in a striking light,.as the object-.of 
admiration or blame, to engage 
imitation or excite caution and 
fear ; sermons of fersuaston, the 
leading design of which is. te af- 
fect the heart. and determine the 
will, by powerful. addresses 4o0.the 
imagination and. passions... AH-the 
other kinds.are to a.certain extent 
included in this Jast.. In:order to 
move and persuade, it is first ne- 
cessary to ‘instruct; to COnAEER, 
and please. . 

In the five volumes under, re- 
view, discourses of the different 
species recited, may’ be found ; 
those of explication especially, im 
the sermons on the epistle to the 
Ephesians. In the choice of sub- 
jects, the author is mindful of the 
variety of character and situation 
in the members of a christian.con- 
gregation. It is the most. inter- 
esting and important part of the 
office of a pastor to feed the lambs 
of the flock.. A large, proportion 
of the instruction in these volumes 
is directed to. the young. . The 
author prefaces a sermon ta’ his 
aged brethren’ in these. words,; 
‘You will permit av aged..men, 
like yourselyes, to. speak, this af- 
ternoon, a few words to, you ; or, 
if you please, he will; in your hear- 
Ang; speak to himself,’,. Texts and 
topicks are. chosen with: a view to 
Silence or, satisfy the seeptick,.to 
awaken the thoughtless; to affect 
the listless, to .edily the serious, 
and to.comfort the. afflicted... This 
preacher appears to delight. to, fill 
dis mouth: with, mercies;..and.te 
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utter the mild and cheering ac- 
cents of the promises. At the 
same time, he does not hesitate, 
when it is necessary, to take into 
his hand the lash ofseverity. He 
does not failto marshal before the 
sinner the denunciations of the di- 
vine law. 

The complexion of the doctrines 
in these discourses is what is 
commonly denominated evangel- 
ical or orthodox. They display 
the truths of natural religion, 
which revelation establishes and 
illustrates ; the being, and pertec- 
tions and providence of God, the 
necessity of piety and virtue, and a 
future retribution. They insist 
much, however, on the new rela- 
tions created by christianity, and 
the peculiar method in which its 
blessings are conveyed to manh- 
kind. They speak frequently of 
native depravity, once or twice of 
toral depravity, the consequence of 
the apostacy of the first pair; of 
the righteousness and sacrifice of 
Christ, as the ground of accep- 
tance with God ; of the necessity 
of {aith in the atonement; of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit ; and 
occasionally of personal election ; 
and of the eternal duration of pun- 
isnment. These doctrines are at- 
tempted to be stated with those 
qualifications, wich are requisite 
to make them appear consistent 
with other principies universally 
admitted, with the essential and 
iInicrent mercy of God, with the 
moral agency and accountableness 
of man, with the interests of mor- 
al virtue and of christian good 
works. In explaining the pecu- 
liar doctrines of christianity, thjs 
divine Is generally contented with 
the phraseology of the scriptures ; 
and makes a sparing use of the 
technical terms and subtle dis- 
tinctions of wrangling theologues, 
and metaphysical fabricators of 
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creeds and systems. In the expo- 
sition and application of scriptures 
in proof of doctrine, he displays 
much critical ingenuity and sound 
judgment. It may_ however be 
possible to show witha degree of 
plausibility, that he has in some 
instances misconceived the letter 
of the gospel ; and that here and 
there metaphorical phrases are in- 
terpreted literally ; and solitary 
passages, and expressions with- 
drawn from the context, and made 
the foundation of general proposi- 
tions, without sufficient authority, 
‘It must not be dissembied,’ 
says the author of Horz Paulina, 
‘ that there are many real difficul- 
ties in the christian scriptures ; 
whilst at the same time more, J] 
believe, and greater, may justly be 
imputed to certain maxims of in- 
terpretation, which have obtained 
authority without reason, and are 
received without inquiry. One of 
these, as I apprehend, is the ex- 
pecting to find, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Christianity ,a mean- 
ing for, or something answering 
to, every appellation and expres- 
sion, which occurs in scripture; 
orin other words, the applying to 
the personal condition of christians 
at this day, those titles, phrases, 
propositions and arguments, which 
belong solely to the situation of 
christianity at its first. institution. 
I am aware of an objection, which 
weighs much with many serious 
tempers ; namely, that to suppose 
any part of scripture to be inappli 
cable to us, is to suppose a part of 
scripture to be useless; whic 
seems to detract from the. perfec 
tion we attribute to these ,orac 
of salvation. To this I can onl 
answer, that it would have_ bee 
one of the strangest things in_ the 
world, if the writings of the New 
Testament had not, like all other 
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prehension, and conseqpently . a- 
dapted to, the circumstances of 
the persons they were addressed 
to; and that it would have been &- 
qually strange, if the great, and in 
many respects the inevitable alters 
ations, Which have taken place in 
those circumstances, did not. var y 
the application . ucripture lan- 
guage.’ | ! 

In this country,especially of Iate, 
ithas become not ,unfrequent for 
preachers, who have the happiness 
to adopt the popular creed, to in- 
dulge themselves and their hearers 
in a dogmatical censorious manh- 
ner of. maintaining their | senti- 
ments. In contending for what 
they deem the faith once deliver- 
ed, they display more zeal than 
candor, or modesty, or humility, or 
equity. Doubtless there are great 
temptations to this fault. It ori- 
ginates in infirmities and passions, 
to which good men are liable. It 
may consist with sincerity in _ reli- 
gion,tho’ it is no proof of their wis- 
dom and no part of their piety. In 
the church,as in the state, the peo- 
ple are prone to like the doctrine, 
which makes them think highly of 
themselves and their leaders, and 
contemptuously of others, belong- 
ing toa different party. They are 
pleased to be told, your creed is 
your virtue and your neighbour’s 
creed his crime. When he comes 
to your faith, enters into your 
views, admits your dogmas. and us- 
es your phrases, then receive ‘him 
to your charity ; for unity of affec- 
tion’ is founded ¢ on unity of senti- 
thent. 

Dr. Lathrop’ s discourses : are ‘hot 
soured by this harrow, ub hale 
ble, detractin » arrogant, . eee 
ing temper. When he 
spi ot points, it is Se 

it of a christian than of a’ 
an } ofan enlightened en 
who knidws the difficulties, earn i £ 
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te truth, and e that 
good Mikkel cited ‘on the a 


jects in tiestion, than f d thebIo- 
rical ‘Alanis’ nsdlently' asstirf- 
ing the “ va tage eho é,”’and 
aiming to irae oBk Yio any 
one, who dares to look min’ the 
face. +o 
Dr, L. is a iii reacher. 
He treats doctrines as subservient 
to duties, and all genuil¥e religious 
affections as tendencies | to tight 
action. He insists, that his héarers 
shall judge of their faith ‘by their 
works, and not. of their works by 
their faith. He aims to reconcile 
law and gospel, works and grace, 
the merits of Christ and the ‘ef- 
forts of christians: He represents 
the great apparatus of divine rey- 
elation, as‘a proper instrament of 
conversion and iprovemed, Uy 
truths addressed to the understa 
ing and motives addressed to the 
will ; nor does he disparage the 
use of means by the tenet,that ‘per- 
sonal religioh is a supernatural in- 
fusion. * The conversion of sin- 
ners is a work of God,, but a work 
adapted to their rational ahd intel- 
ligent nature.’ * There is a great 
Variety in the means, by which the 
spirit awakens sinners to repeti- 
tance and conviction, Some att 
excited to serious thoughtfulness 
by severe affliction or sudden dan- 
ger ; ; some by a séasonahle “dd- 
monition in private, or by a per- 
tinent word in publick. “Manassah 
was bro ht, to repentance a) 
means of his ‘captivity 5 the jailo 
was awakened ‘by an earthquake’ ; 
Lydia’s ‘heart: was opened in hear- 
i the word ; “the Jews ‘were 
p éKed in the. ‘heart. by. Peter's 
em. re] proof.” Ab, 
Tn’ regard (ta. com| sition, the 
ay end eit +t of these discotr- 
A mple, atu lina ftéet- 
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in familiar use. Passages of scrip- 
ture are Interwoven throughout. 
The sentences are in general short, 
or if long, not involved. There 
are a few of our New-England pe- 
culiarities of diction, and a few 
idioms, which the critick may pro- 
nounce vulgar. The author, in 
the choice of words and the struc- 
ture of sentences, has not neglect- 
ed harmony. The ear is seldom 
offended with asperity and abrupt- 
ness, and often pleased with the 
easy flow and numerous cadence 
of the composition. The style, 
though plain, is not dry. It is of- 
ten enlivened by figures, but never 
set off with that gaudy painting so 
unsuitable to the dignity of pulpit 
eloquence. It has stryins of sub- 
limity and touches of pathos. The 
manner is generally interesting 
and animated, but not impassion- 
ed.and vehement ; sedate, but not 
languid nor dull. It pleases with- 
out dazzling, and impresses with- 
out agitating. These sermons are 
distinguished by good sense, and a 
serious, benevolent, and amiable 
spirit. They are the production 
of a mind, stored with a knowledge 
of divine things ; much acquaint- 
ed with the ‘depths and shallows 
of the human heart ;° attentive to 
the appearances of human nature 
in real life ; and imbued with the 
temper of our holy and benign re- 
ligion 

The subjects of the respective 
discourses are here detailed. 


Vols. I. and HI. 
Ser. 1. God glorified in Heayen for 


3. God works not for our sakes only, 
t for his naame’s sake, 4, 5 The 
work of redemption marvellous, but di- 
vine. 6, Shepherds glorifying God for 


2 works of creation and providence. 


the birth of a saviour. 7. John leaning 


Janes fee bosom. 8. The spectators 
of th crucifixion smitin their breasts. 


s works as king of saints, 
ein marvellous. 11, 12. God glo- 


in the punishment of singers. 13, 
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Jesus rising early for secret prayer. 14, 


15. Family prayer. 16. A christian 
family helping their minisier. 17 Chil. 
dren in the temple praising the re. 
deemer. 18. The necessity of early 
religion. 19. The youth assisted in 
forming his religious sentiments. 20. 
Samson shorn of his locks. 21. Re. 
flections on Abraham’s artifice with A. 
bimelech. 22, 23. The kingdom of 
God without observation 24. Innu- 
merable gone to the grave, and every 
man drawing after them. 25. Refiec- 
tions on harvest. 26. Christ’s miracles 
recorded, that men might believe. 27, 
The credibility and importance of the 
gospel report 28. The guilt and dan- 
ger of unbelief. 29. Pilate’s indifter. 
ence to the truth. 30. The horrible 
guilt of those who strengthen the hands 
of the wicked. 31,32. The wonder. 
ful desiruction of those, who despise 
the gospel. 33. The cure and conver. 
sion of Naaman the leper. 34. The 
first fruits unto Christ. 35. The obs 
scurity and uncertamty of the wav of 
the wicked. 36. A paralytic healed om 
the faith of others. 37. A vial poured 
on the sun considered in accommoda- 
tion tothe present times. 38. Religion 
essentially included in the love of our 
country. 39. The influence of religion 
to enlarge the mind. 40 The chang 
ing nature of worldh things. 41. The 
infamous character of the churl. 42, 
The ditierent effects of a similar edu- 
cation, illustrated in Herod and Mana- 
en. 43, 44. The dove-like descent of 
the spirit on Christ. 46. Parting with 
friends a painful trial. 46. Thankful- 
ness to God for daily benefits. 47 The 
christian characterized, who has been 
with Jesus. 48. The impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda. 49. The: awak- 
ened jailor instructed inthe way of sal- 
vation. 50. Micab’s confidence and 
disappointment in his priest. 


First separate Vol. 

Ser. 1. The folly of atheism, 2. En- 
mity to the gospel, the true cause of 
unbelief, 3, Enmity to religion in gen- 
eral, the natural consequence of enmity 
to the gospel. 4. God to be glorified 
in all our actions. 5. God’s goodness, 
the hope of the penitent, but no. sec uri- 
ty to the finally impenitent. | 6. The 
spirit of the Lord not straitened, 7. 
The sins and miseries of men, not God’s 
doings, but their own, | 8: The prophe- 
cy, concerning the two witnesses Xr 
plained. 9. The prophecy, improved. 
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10.. The renovation of all things. 11. 
Reflections on the story of the Ethiop- 
ian eunuch. 12. God to be worshipped 
in the beauty of holiness. 13. Theim- 
portunate friend, or the efficacy of 
prayer. 14. Avarice and dishonesty 
covered with the pretexts of prudence 
and charity. 15. The wisdom and im- 
portance of religion. 16. The turmn 
sinner’s supplication to God. 17. The 
good man lying down in peace, and 
sleeping in safety. 18. The saint em- 
ployed in his morning devotions. 19, 
20. The shortness of time illustrated. 
21. The pernicious efiects of an inflam- 
ed tongue. 22. Noah's thankful egress 
from the ark. 23,24. Impiety of offer- 
ing to God that which costs nothing. 
25. Joseph discovering himself to his 
brethren. 26. Abstaining from evil. 
27. Doing good. 
Second separate Vol. 

Ser. 1. The fear of God. 2. The 
duty of speaking to the young. — 3. 
Youth invited to the Lord’s supper. 4. 
Early piety the comfort of old age. 5. 
The infirmities and comforts of old age. 
6. Dry bones restored. 7. Birds and 
beasts preaching tomen. 8. Joab laving 
hold on the horns of the altar. 9. No- 
thing to be refused, when the Lord 
hath need. 10. The gate of heaven 
strait, and many shut out of it. 11 
The causes why many, who seek, can- 
not enter at the strait gate. 12. The 
awful condition of those, who shall be 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
13. Pilate’s inscription ou the cross of 
Christ. 14. The disciples gazing after 
their ascending Lord. 15. The rain- 
bow around the throne. 16. No tem- 
ple in heaven. 17. Universal praise for 
redemption. 18. The wheels of prov- 
idence. 19. The temper of a christian 
with regard to moral good and evil, 
20. Moral reflections on floods. 21. The 
impiety of alleging God’s pramise, as a 
eason for the neglect of duty. 22. 
he anointing of the spirit a sure evi- 
ence of our title to eternal life. 23. 
he death of the young lamented and 
mproved. 24. Ezckiel’s affliction, in 
e death of his wife, and his behaviour 
under it. 25: The universal obligation 
of religion. 26. True religion pure 


_¥and simple. 27. Folly conspicuous in 
“. a virtuous character. 











insertion, but have only room for 


} We marked many extracts; for 
the following : 





mortal condition. Under a gener, 
sentence of mortality on the nation o 
Israel, Muses said, *Thou carriest 
them away as with a flood.’ : 

Time, like a stream, is rolling on, 
nor stops its course by day nor by night, 
Yea, it rushes forward with rapidity 
like ariver swelled to a flood. 

Streams bend their cotirse in vari+ 
ous directions ; but all, whatever direc- 
tion they take, tend to the ocean, where 
their waters are swallowed up and lost, 
Men have their different objects and 
pursuits ; but all are alike hastening to 
the grave ; all are pressing forward to 
the world of eternal retribution. 

Ali the rivers run into the sea, and 
would soon cease, were they not con- 
tinued by a succession of waters. The 
human race is preserved by a succés- 
sion of mortals. One generation passes 
away, and another comes. Thus the 
inhabitants of the earth abide from 
to age. The race is called the same, 
but the mortals, which compose it, like 
the waters wliich constitute a river, ar 
changing every day and every hour. 

It would be wise for us often to re- 
fiect on our transient condition. We 
are passing away like the floods ; we 
have no abiding place on earth. Let us 
not set our affection on things below, 
but look forward to that world, to 
which we are going. Would a maf 
hurried down a rapid stream, exult 
his riches, because he passed along in 
sight of meadows, fields, groves and 
houses ? Would he call these his own, 
because he beheld them, and only just 
beheld them with his eyes? Why 
should we, who are hurried through 
life, and carried away as with a flood, 
glory in the worldly objects, which » 
see, as we pass along, but scarcely hav } 
time to possess ? 

We are changing our condition, “7 
our relation to things around us. W 
are passing from place to place, from 
object to object, from scene to scene, 
like men floating down a stream, This 
moment flies, the next succeeds, and 
goes off like the former, giving place 
toa successor. One enjoyment, or a- 
musement departs, and another comés, 
One design, or employment, is defeated 
or laid aside, and andther taken ‘up. 
Here we hope for better success, 
Here, again disappointed, we chhnge 
our purpose, _ We walk in a vain show ; 
we are disquieted in vain: Like ‘th 


Floods remind us of our, mutable a 
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vthtown” out6n a flood;! we struggle for 
shore ; we ‘pant for rest’; weseize the 
twig it breaks 5 we are driven. with 
‘the stream 3" we grasp the leaf; we 
sink’; we pass from human’ sight, and 
ute soon pehutiont orl 

» | There is'nothing stable here below ; 
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no firm object by which we-ean hold, 
no solid ground on ‘which we can stand. 
The-anchor of our hope must be fixed 
in the grace and goodness, the promise 
and faithfulness of God. 

pp. 298. 2d sep. vol. 
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NEW WORKS. 


A Journal of the Voyages and Trav- 
_els of a Corps of Discovery, under the 
command of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, of the Army.of the United 
States, from the Mouth of the Missouri 
through the Interiour parts. of North- 
’ America, to the Pacifick Ocean, during 
the years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By 
Patrick Gass, one of the persons em- 
. ployed in the expedition.. With Ge- 
ographical and Explanatory Notes by 
the publisher, Price one dollar. 
The Manures most advantageously 
applicable to the various. kinds .of 
soils ; and the cause of their beneficial 
effects. By Richard Kirwan, F.R. S. 
and M. R. I. A. author of the Elements 
of Mineralogy, &c. Price 37 cents. 
Philadelphia, Kimber, Conrad and Co. 

Politicks for farmers. Coarse copies, 

price, 25. cents, Philadelphia, W. 
Duane. 
_. A Traverse. Table to every degree 
afd quarter degree of the compass of 
jorizon. By Mr. Garnett. Price 75 
gents. _New-York, E. Sargeant. 

The American Register or, General 
oy of History, Politicks, and 
yocience, for 1806-7, Vol. I. Published 
“By Conrad & Co. Philadelphia, &c. and 
Andrews and Cummings, Boston. T. 
and G. Palmer, printers. “8vo. pp. 220. 
1807. ‘ap | , 
Thoughts on the. Scripture account 
_ Of Faith in Jesus, and Life through his 
Name; in a series of Letters. — 
‘Thomas Dobson. 12 mo. 75 cts. bound. 
"Philadelphia, Thomas Dobson, 1807. 

'. Letters to Thomas Paine, in reply to 
‘his last pamphlet, entitled ‘Ex 


fs 


tion of the Passages in, the New Testa- 
at quoted from, the Old, and ¢alled 
prophecies concerning” Jesus Christ, 


By. 


ina- . 


and shewing the fallacy and incompe- 
tency of Deism, as a rule for the regu- 


lation of human conduct.” By Peter 
R. Maison. New-York, H. G. South- 
wick. : 


Some Thoughts on the present dis- 
pute between America and Great Brit- 
ain. By Thomas Green Fessenden. 
8vo. New-York. Price 38 cts. 

Constitution of the New-England as- 
sociation of Inventors and patrons of 
useful arts. 8vo. pp. 24. Boston, E. 
Lincoln. 1807. 

The Trial of the Hon. Maturin Liv- 
ingston, against James Cheetham, fora 
Libel; held before the Hon. Judge 
Spencer. ‘Taken in short hand, by Will- 
iam Sampson, Esq. councellor at law. 
8vo. pp. 64. New-York, S. Gould. 
1807, 

A complete Refutation of the cal- 
umnies, which have been ciréulated to 
traduce the courage of Hon. George 
Cranfield -Berkeley, grounded: on’ au- 
thentick documents. BY a Foe to Cal- 
umny. 8vo. pp. 12. New-York, print- 
ed for the author. 1807.5 % "or ” 

The Trial ofAlpheus Hitchcock, 
before the Hon: William! W, Van Ness, 
Esq. for the murder of his wife by. poi- 
son, at.a court, of oyer and terminer at 
Sullivan, Madison county, New-York, 
July 3,.1807. “Reported by George 
Richards, jun, 8vo. pp. 52.° Utica, 
printed for G. Richards, jun. 1807." 

‘Constitution of the first Society of 
Unitarian Christians in the city of ‘Phi- 
ladétphia, adopted Atigust’ 23, 1807. 
With explanatory observations. ' ‘8vo. 
pp. 24. a eas, Bartram and’ Rey- 
nolds. -1807. — * , nt - eee 
‘Peace or War? or thoughts on our 
affairs with England. By James‘Cheet- 
fie  BYo. it 44. | New-York, Ma- 
thias ‘Ward, 149 Pearl-stréet. 1807. 
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A Books» ; 
Je n’ai pas de nom. 
Je vous prie de m’en donner un. 


Duc D’ Orleans. 
Nonem non est nobis. 
a 
Svo. pp. 24. New-York, Ezra Sargeant. 


A Sermon, preached at Belleville, 
in the 4th parish of Newbury, Nov. 24, 
1807, at the dedication of the new 
Meeting-house in that place. By Rev. 
James Miltimore. Newburyport. 

Crito’s Letters on the commercial 
representation and the seat of Govern- 
ment. 25 cts. Philadelphia, S. F. 
Bradford. 

The French Tutor, containing rules 
and exercises intended to exemplify the 
the French Syntax: By Du Moutin, 
sworn interpreter of the French lan- 
guage, of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
Hopkins and Co. 

A Discourse delivered at Milton, 
. September 9, 1807 ; being the day ap- 
propriated for the dedication of the ac- 
ademy in that place. By Thomas 
Thacher, a. mM. minister of a church in 
Dedham. Published by request of the 
Academy. 8vo. pp. 23. Dedham, H. 
Mann. 

A Discourse delivered at the funeral 
of Mrs. Mary Woodward, consort of 
the late Hon. Professor Woodward, in 
the meeting-house near Dartmouth col- 
lege, Mareh 29, 1807.. By Roswell 
Shurtleff,professor of Divinity in Dart- 
mouth eollege.. Second edition. S8vo. 
Hanover, Moses Davis. 

Thomas. Dobson, Philadelphia, has 
published A. Tour in. Zealand in the 
year 1802, with a historical sketch of 
the battle of Copenhagen under Lord 
Nelson in 1801. 


a 
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Simple Tales, by Mrs. Opie. 2 vols. 
12me. price two dollarsin, boards. 

Vol. VI. Part IL. of The New Cyclo- 
pedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Scien- 
ees. By Abraham Rees, D,D., F.R.S., 
editor.of the last edition of Cham. 
bers’s Dictionary, with the assistance of 
eminent, professional gentlemen. First 
American. edition, revised,. corrected, 
enlarged, and adapted to this country, 
by, several literary and scientifick,char- 
acters.,.4to..; Price $4 for, the half-vol. 
Philad@}phia,S. F..Bradford,. L-Blake, 
No.1, Cornhill, agent, Boston... 


Monthly Catalogue. 


Gos 


Travels in the yéar 1806, frow Italy 
to England, through the Tyrol, Styria, 
Bohemia, Gailicia, Poland, and Livonia; 
containing the particulars.of the libera- 
tion of Mrs. Spencer Smith, from the 
hands of the French police, and of her 
subsequent flight through the countries 
abovementioned ; efiected and written 
by the Marguis De Salvo, member of 
the academy of sciences and literature 
at Turin, &c. First American edition, 
with a likeness of the marquis. 12mo. 
88 cts. bds. Troy, N.Y. Wright, Good- 
enow, & Stockwell. 

The Discarded Son, or Haunt of the 
Banditti ; a tale, by Regina M. Roche, 
authoress of the Children of the Abbey. 
2 vols. 12mo. $2 bound. New-York, 
Alsop, Brannan & Alsop, 

To-morrow ; or the Danger of Delay, 
by*Maria Edgeworth, Price 31 cents. 
New-York, E. Sargeant 

Religious Pieces.: containing Pious 
Reflections for every day of the month, 
by Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray ; 
the Superiority of religious views, 
by John Langhorn, D. D.; the Choice 
Criterion of Religion by the Rev. J. 
Moir, A. M.; on Gaining the Favour of 
God, by Mrs. Chapone.. Price 25 
cents. New-York, E. Sargeant. 

The Contrast. By Maria worth. 
Price 37 cents. New-York, E. Sar- 
geant. 

The Student’s Chemical Pocket Com- 
panion. By W. S. Jacobs, M. D.. Phi- 
ladelphia, Matthew Carey. 75 cts. bds. 


-— ——a--- 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


Vol III. of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son. . Boston, Andrews. and Cum- 
mings, | 

The Pharmacopeia of the Massachu- 


setts Medical Society, 12 mo, Boston, 
Greenough and Stebbins. 
Saul, a poem by Sotheby. 12mo., 


Boston, David Carlisle. 

Wright, Goodenow and Stockwell 
of Troy, have in the press, and will 
publish in January, ‘* Observations on 
Abortion” ; containing an account of the 
manner in. which it takes place, the 
causes which produce it, and the meth- 
od of preventing or treating it :. by John 
Burns, Lecturer on Midwifery, and 
Member of the Faculty of ‘Physicians 
and Surgeons .in Glasglow,”, in one 
small neat volume duodecimo, from the 
second London edition, 


— 
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Wright, ,Goodenow & Stockwell, 
have in press, a new Medical Work, 
entitled ‘* A view of the Nervous Tem- 
perament ;” by Thomas Trotter, M. D. 

In the press, and to be published in 
aumbers at stated periods, illustrated 
by elegant copperplate engravings, the 
American Military Library, being a 
repository of all that is necessary to a 
due knowledge of the principles and 
practice of modern tacticks, from the 
first elements of discipline, through all 
the details of manceuvre, and the com. 
bination of every ‘pe cies of troops that 
constitute armies, particularly adapted 
tothe military of the United States, 
eomprehending the whole of the mod- 
ern French system of discipline. Phi- 
ladelphia, Wm. Duane. 

Alsop, Brannan and Alsop, of New- 
York, have in press the first volume* of 
Schoale’s and Lefroy’sReports of Cases 
argued and determined in the High 
Court of Chancery, in Ireland, during 
the time of Lord Redesdale. 

Alsop, Brannan and Alsop, have in 
press, and will shortly publish the fol- 
lowing works. Cruise’s Digest of the 
Laws respecting Real Property, in 4 
volumes royal 8vo. containing the seven 
vols. of the London copy. Natural 
and Civil History of the. Spanish Prov- 
ince of Chik in South America; trans- 
tated from the original Italian ef the 
Abbe Molina, with notes from the Span- 
ish and French translations, by an 
American gentleman—2 volumes Svo. 
The History of Chili is now for the 
first time offered tothe publick in an 
English dress. The or iginel work is 
held in the highe st estimation by the 
foreign literati in whose respective lan- 
guages.it has appeared. An English 
translation has long been a desideratum 
to those acquainted with the Abbe Mo- 
lina’s merits. Curran’s speeches—l1l 
volume 8vo. with a portrait of the great- 
est forensick orator of modern. times, 
Watker’s Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, abridged—1 volume square 
12m°. Cams’ Practice of the State of 
New: York. 

Thomas Kirk, of Brooklyne, has in 
the press; the Discarded Son, a novel 
by Mrs. Roach. 

Wm. P. Farrand and Co. of Philadel- 
phia, have in the press Douglass, Wil- 
son, and Cowper’s Reports; Roberts 
on Fraudulent Convevancing ; Kyvd on 
Awerds ; and Watson on Partnership. 
W.P.F. and Co. ate preparing to-put 
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Bacon’s Abridgment to press, with 
the addition of English and American 
laws, since Mr. Gwiilim’s notes were 
added. 

Messieurs Westcott & Co. of Wash- 
ington City, have in the press ** A mi- 
nute, accurate and impartial report of 
the Trial of Col. Aaron Burr, on an in- 
dictment for high treason, before the 
Circuit Court of the United States held 
in Richmond, May term, 1807. Inclu- 
ding the whole of the testimony, the 
arguments of the counsel at length, 
opinions of the court, and also all the 
proceedings during the examinations 
and on his trials for treason and msde- 
meanour.” The report of this case was 
taken in short-hand by a stenographer 
employed for the special purpose, and 
who has pveen sworn to its fidelity and 
accuracy. The number of pages, which 
the work will contain, cannot yet be 
ascertained ; but it is computed it will 
be comprised in about 1500 pages of an 
octavo size. It will be delivered to 
subscribers in volumes, in boards, at 
the vate of 50 cts. foreach 100 pages. 

Booth on real actions. Revised and 
corrected, with references to the Ame- 
rican Decisions, and to the statutes of 
New-York. By John Anthon, Esq. 
counsellor at law. To which will be 
added, by way of appendix,a treatise on 
the nature of real actions, and particu- 
larly on the actionof Dower. By James 
Emmett, counsellor at law, Pough- 
keepsie. New-York, S. Gould. 


-———r- 


WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

John E. Hall, Esq. attorney at law, of 
Baltimore, has finished and will speed- 
ily publish a translation of the Praxis 
Supreme Curizx Admiralitatis, Francis- 
ci Clerke, prioribus omnibus Editioni- 
bus multo auctior atque emendatior, 
una cum Indice et Notis nunquam an- 
tehac additis. Editio quinta emendata, 
1798. 

Mr. Dobson, of Philadelphia, propos- 
es printing by subscription, the History 
of Baptism, by the Rev. R. Robinson 
(of Cambridge, England) abridged by 
the Rev. Samuel Jones, D. D. in 1 vol. 
8v0. of 500 pages. Price in boards 2 
dollars: 

Smith and Maxwell, Philadelphia, are 
preparing for the press, An Essay on 
the Manner and Genits of the Literary 
Character, by D’Israeli. © 
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Thomas Green Fessenden, Philadel- 
phia, is about publishing 2 work to be 
entitled ** Register of Arts, or a Com- 
pendious view ofthe most useful Mod- 
ern Discoveries and Inventions.” In this 
work it 1s mtended—1. To collect and 
in some instances abridge fromEurope- 
an Piutosophical Journals whatever may 
be judged to be of practical utility mA- 
merica, relating to Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Agriculture and the Arts 
—2. To give a description of the most 
important Inventions, Discoveries and 
Improvements in Philosophy and Arts, 
which are the fruits of American ge- 
nius, &c. &e. The work wil be prin- 
ted ma handsome 8vo. of about 400 
pages. , " 

Proposals are issued by J. Milligan of 
Georgetown, for publishing Matthus on 
Population, in two volumes. 

Proposals hav2 been issued in Phila- 
delphia, for publishing, by subseription, 
the ancient and modern musick of Ire- 
land, with songs suited to the charac- 
ter and the expression of its beautiful 
melodies. The work is to appear in 
Ato. at $5 avolume; the number of 
vols. not mentioned. 

We understand that correct editions 
of the Classicks, and of Classical Dic- 
tionaries, are about to be undertaken 
by two literary gentlemen of New-York 
—and we are authorized in suying that 
I.M Mason, D.D. is one of the edit- 
ors. Itis expecred that a prospectus 
will appear shortly. It is intended to 
commence with Virgil and Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary 

B B Hopkins and Co. Philadelphia, 
will shortly publish Dr:-Reese’s Domes- 
tic Medical Guide, and Dr Andrew’s 
Elements of Logick. 

Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, Danville, Vt. 
proposes to publish, A Historical Me- 
moir on the’ war between the United 
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States of America and the African State 
of Tripoli. By Ebenezer Eaton—Col- 
lected trom the journals and notes of 
Richard O’Brien and William Eaton, 
Esquires, late Consuls to Algiers and 
Tunis, and under the tmspection and 
guarantee of the latter. The work will 
be comprised in 3 volumes of handsome 
oetave, of pica, 300 to 400 pages each ; 
on fine paper,in the neatest modern style 
of printing ; and will be delivered to 
subscribers at 2 dols. 33 cents each vol- 
ume, and to non-subscribers at 2 dols. 
50 cents In boards. 

B. and T. Kite, Philadelphia, pro- 
pose publishing in one volume octavo, 
Elements of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, by J. Murray—price 2 dollars 50 
cents. 

Thomas Dobson of Philadelphia, pro» 
poses publishing by subscription a new 
Translation of the sacred Scriptures: 
The old Testament from the Greek of 
the Septuagimt ; and the new Testa- 
ment from the mst correct Greek 
Text; with occasional notes. By 
Charles Thompson, late secretary to 
the Congress of the United States. It 
is proposed to print the work elegantly 
with a pica type, with great care and 
accuracy, in two large quarto volumes ; 
and to those who subseribe before the 
prmting of it commences, it will be de- 
livered at $10°for each copy in boards 
to be paid when the first volume is fi« 
nished. 

Moses Davis, of Hanover, Ne whamp- 
shire, proposes reprinting’ by subscrip- 
tion a rare and valuable work, enti- 
tled, The Religion of Nature Delineat- 
ed. By William Wollaston. From 
the 8thi London edition of 1759. This 
work will be comprised in’one octavo 
volume of between 3 and 400 pages, 
price to subscribers $2 bound. 





FOREIGN, 

Among the various works to which 
the iterary enterprize of modern times 
has given birth, a complete & authentick 
body of British Biography is still want- 
ing. .The last edition of theBiographia 
Britannica, as far as it was published,is 
in many respects highly. valuable ; but 
its slow progress under the direction of. 


Dr, Kippis, and the circumstancesun- | 


der which it wasleft at his death, oc- 
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casioned its suspension at that time, and 
afterwards its final abandonment. Had 
that. work, however, been brought to 
its regular. completion, its. voluminous 
contents and inconvenient arrangement 
would have precluded it from answer- 
ing many important, purposes which 
might be accomplished. by a different 
plan. 

The form of a Dictionary hitherto 
adopted seems to haye nothing in its 
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favour,except tle convenience of refer- 
ence, which may be equally well attain- 
ed by means of an Index ; while it is 
liable to strong objection, as confining 
to reference only the use of a work so 
fortuitously put together. On the con- 
trary, a British Biography, arranged in 
chronological order, and so classed as 
to bring into one point of view the sev- 
eral descriptions of eminent persons 
who have lived at the same period, 
might be made to comprise, in one rég- 
ular and connected work, a literary and 
philosophical history of the country, as 
well as an interesting collection of indi- 
vidual lives. 

Mr. Malkin, influenced by such con- 
siderations, has embarked in an under- 
taking of this nature. The work is, 
however, of too great an extent, and of 
too great variety in its subjects, to be 
performed by any individual. It is, 
nevertheless, necessary that the publi- 
eation should proceed under the super- 
intendance of some one person, not 
merely for the purpose of executing the 
mechanical duties of editorship, but of 
communicating an uniformity and con- 
sistency to the whole. The labour and 
responsibility of this task Mr. Malkin 
proposes to take upon himself, availing 
himself, in the general execution of the 
work, of the assistance of such literary 
men as may coincide with his views, 
and are willing to contribute towards 
carrying them into effect 

In pursuance of the double object 
aimed at by the editor, Historical and 
Biographical, it is designed to introduce 
occasional chapters in the course of the 
work, characterising and connecting the 
successive periods, as well as review- 
ing the state and progress of govern- 
ment, science, literature, and manners. 
In these chapters may be introduced 
brief notices of individuals, who having 
attained some degree of eminence, vet 
may not be thought sufficiently consi- 
derable to require a separate and for- 
mal article. Thus the work will be 
eurtailed of many uninteresting lives ; 
needless repetitions will be avoided, 
and the subjects treated at large will 
be confined, as it is desirable they 
should be, to those of the most impor- 
tant and interesting description. It is 
intended that these articles in general 
should, in point of copiousness, be far 
less prolix than those of the Biographia 
Britannica, and that notes should, if 


possible, be altogether avoided, except- 
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ing by way of reference to authorities, 
which should almost universally be giy- 
en; at the same time, the lives are 
meant to be mvre full and particular 
than in any of the Dictionaries, In 
short, it is the intention of the conduc- 
tor to steer a middle course between a 
tedious detail of minute particulars on 
the one hand, und a mere register of 
dates and facts on the other, and thus to 
make it a book of entertainment, as 
well as of authority and utility for the 
purpose of reference. 


AMERICAN. 

NEW HAVEN, DEc. 22.——On Monday 
the 14th inst. at about break of day ora 
little after, the weather being moderate, 
calm, and the atmosphere somewhat 
cloudy and foggy, a meteor or fire ball, 
passing from a northern point disploued 
over the western part of this state, with 
a tremendous report. At the same 
time several pieces of stony substance, 
fell to the earth in ‘Fairfield county. 
One mass was driven against a rock and 


dashed imto small pieces, a peck of 


which remained on the spot. About 
three miles distant,in the town of Wes- 
ton, another large piece fell upon the 
earth, of which a mass of about thirty 
pounds weiglt remains entire—and 
was exhibited the sume day at town 
meeting. A small muss has been sent 
to Yale College, and examined by a 
number of gentlemen. It was iumme- 
diately perceived by Professor Stilman 
to contain a metal—and on presenting 
it to a magnet, a powerful attraction 
proved it to be iron. 

This is we believe, the first instance 
in the United States, in which the sub- 
stance of this species of meteor has 
been found on the earth,tho’ it has been 
often done in Europe. Fvrtunately the 
facts, respecting this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, are capable of beimg ascer- 
tained and verified with precision, and 
an investigation will, we understand, be 
immediately commenced for the pur- 
ew request Gentlemen who may 
have observed it in distant parts of the 
state to favour the public with their ob- 
servations. It is desirable to ascertain 
the course or direction of the meteor ; 
the point of compass in which it ap- 
peared at different places ; its general 
appearance and velocity ; the manner 
of its explosion, and the time between 
the explosion and the report. 
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Registra in usum historie complectuntur principum edicta, senatuum decreta, 
judiciorum processus, orationes publice halite, epistole publice misse, at 
similia, absque narrationie contextu, sive filo continuo—Bacon de Aug. Sci. 
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LETTER 


From the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing a Report, firefiar- 
ed in obedience to the acts sufifilementary to the act, entitled 
“ An Act to establish the Treasury Defiartment.” 


Sir, 
HAVE the honour to enclose a Report, prepared in obedience to the act 
entitled ‘* an act to establish the treasury department.” 
I have the honour to be, very respectfully, 
. Sir, your obedient servant, 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The honourable the Speaker of the 
‘House of Representatives. 


REPORT. 


In obedience to the directions of the act supplementary to the act, entitled 
*‘ An act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury respectfully submits the following Report and Estimates : 


REVENUES RECEIPTS. 


The nett revenue arising from duties on merchandize 

and tonnage which accrued during the year 1804, amount- 

ed, after deducting that portion which arese from the ad- 

ditional duties constituting the Mediterranean fund, to $12,673,558 
And that which accrued during the year 1805, amount- 


ed, after making’a similar deduction, as will appear by the 


statement (A) to 13,033,823 


It is ascertained that the nett revenue which has accrued during the three 
first quarters of the year 1806, exceeds that of the corresponding quarters 


ef the year 1805 ; and that branch of the revenue may, exclusively of the 


Mediterranean fund, be safely estimated for the present at thirteen millions 
of dollars. 

The statement (B) exhibits in detail the several species of merchandize, 
and other sources, from which that revenue was collected during the year 
1805. 

It appears by the statement (C) that the sales of the publick lands, have, 
during the year ending on the 30th Sept. 1806, exceeded 473,000 acres. 
The actual payments by purchasers have, during that period, amounted to 
850,000 dollars, of which sum near 700,000 dollars have been paid in specie, 
and the residue in stock of the publick debt. The specie receipts from that 
source may, after deducting charges and the five per cent. reserved for 
roads, be estimated for the ensuing year at five hundred thousand dollars,’ 

The receipts arising from the permanent revenue of 
the United States, may therefore, without including the 


arrears of direct tax and internal revenues, the duties 
Appendix, Vol. IV. A 
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off postage and-other incidental branches, be computed 

for the year 1807, at thirteen millions and five hundred 

thousand dollars, 13,500,00@ 
And the payments into the treasury, during the same 

year, on account of the temporary duties constituting the 

Mediterranean fund, are estimated at one million of dollars, 1,000,000 





14,500,000 





Making in the whole an aggregate of fourteen millions and five hundred 
thousand dollars. 





EXPENDITURES. 


The permanent expenses are estimuted at $11,400,000, and consist of 


the following items, viz. 


1, The annual appropriation of eight millions of dollars 
for the payment of the principal and interest of the pub- 
lick debt, of which sunr not more than 3,600,000 dolls. 
will, for the year 1807, be applicable to the payment of 
interest, 8,000,000 

2. For the civil department, and all domestick expenses of 
a civil nature including invalid pensions, the light-house 
and mint establishments, the expenses of surveying pub- 
lick lands, the fourth instalment of the loan due to Mary . 
land, and 2 sum of 130,000 dolls. to meet such miscella- 
neous appropriations,not included in the. estimates as may 


be made by Congress, 1,150,008 
3. For expenses incident to the intercourse with foreign 
nations, including the permanent appropriation for Algiers, 200,006 


4, For military and Indian departments, including tr rading 

houses, and the permanent appropriation for certain In- 

dian tribes, ‘ 1,150,006 
5. For the naval establishment 900,008 





11,400, 00¢ 
The extraordinary demands for the year 1807, already au- 
thorized by law, amount to two millions seven hundred 
thousand dolls, viz. 
The balance of the American claims assum- 
ed by the French convention, which remained 
gnpaid on the 30th Sept. last amounting to 700,000 
And the two millions of dollars appropriated 
by the act of the 13th of February, 1806, mak- 
ing provisions for defraying any extraordinary 
expenses attending the intercourse between the 
Gnited States and foreign nations, 2,000,000 wee 
2,700, 








14,100,000 





Making altogether fourteen millions one hundred thousand dollars. From 
which it apnears, that besides a surplus of four hundred thousand dollars, 
the resources of the ensuing vear will be sufficient to meet the current de- 
mands ; and to discharge, without recurring to the loan authorized by the 
last mentioned act, the extraordinary appropriation of two millions for fo- 
reign intercourse. 

It is here proper to state, that under the authority given by that act, a 
credit of oné mi iN ion of dollars has been opene: din Holland to the ministers 
of the United States yc nied to treat with Spain. Should the cre ‘dit be 
used, the million will be chai ‘red to the proper appropriation ; but a ‘though 
the balance chargeable to the ex: venditure ef the year 1807, will in that 
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ease be only one, instead of two millions, as stated in the above estimate, 


7 eC result will be the same ; as it will then be necessary to replace 
me gc sae million thus emery ess for a eres + ge than the pay- 
ant of the foreign debt, to which it now stands charged. 
whe. te veins the treasury amounted, on the 30th day of Sept. 1805, 
to 4,558,664 dolls. 2 cents, and on the 30th day of September, 1806, 
to 5,496,969 dollars, 77 cents. But it will, on acceunt of the heavy pay- 
ments to he made in the course of this month, for the publick debt, be pro- 
bably reduced on the Ist January, 1807, to a sum not much exceeding four 
millions of dollars. 
—D+ ee 


PUBLICK DEBT. 


The annexed note of the proceedings of the commissioners of the sink- 
tag fund, marked (E) shows that a considerable portion of the annual ap- 
propriation of eight millions of dollars was applicable this year to the reim- 
bursement of purchase of the domestick debt: no more than 17, 517 dol- 
jars 61 cents were offered at market price, and accordingly purchased. 
The reimbursement of the navy 6 percent. stock, amounting to 711,700 
dollars, was therefore effected on the 30th day of Sept. last, und that of the 
5 1-2 per cent. stock, amounting to 1,847,500 dollars, is advertised for the 
Ast of Jan.next. The payment of the last mentioned sum will be made by the 
treasury ii the course of this month. Although a more than usual portion 
of the appropriation for the callendar year, 1806, falls, for. that reason, on 
the last quarter, it appears by the statement (D) that the payments on ac- 
count of the principal of the publick debt, have, during the year ending on 
the 30th day of Sept. 1806, amounted to near three millions two hundred 
and fifiy thousand doltars. Dollars. 

It appears by the same statement, that the payments on 
account of the principal of the publick debt, have from the 
Ist of April, 1801, to the 30th of Sept. 1806, amounted to 21,203,903 50 

The payments on the same account to be made by the 
treasury in the course of this month, are— 

For the reimbursement of the five and a 





half per cent. stock, 1,847,500 
For the annual reimbursement of the 
31x per cent. and deferred stocks, 993,389 19 
Amounting together, to 2,840,889 19 





24.,044.799 74 


~~ 





And making the total of principal of the publick debt, reimbursed from 
the first of April, 1801, to the first of January, 1807, more than twenty-four 
millions of dollars. ; 

_ During the same period there have also been paid to Great-Britain, in sa- 
tistaction and discharge of the money which the United States might have 
been liable to pay in pursuance of the provisions of the sixth article of the 
treaty of 1794, two millions six Jiundred and sixty-four thousand dollars + 
and to the holders of bills drawn by the minister of the United States. at 
Paris, on account of American claims assumed by the convention with 
France a sum not exceeding three millions and fifty thousand dollars ; nei- 
ther of which sums is included in the preceding statement of debt redeemed. 

_ As the only parts of the publick debt which the. United States havea 
right to rermburse during-the year 1807 consist of the annual reimburse- 
ments of the six per cent. and deferred stocks, estimated at 1,540,707 dol- 


lars ; and of the four and half per cent. stock, amounting to 176,000 dollars: 


it will not be practicable, unless purchases can be effected within the limits 
prescribed by law, to apply, during that year, the whole of the annual ap- 
propriation of cight millions of dollars. The unexpended balance, together 
with appropriations for the vear 1808, will enable the United States to re- 
imburse, on the Ist January, 1809, the whole of the eight per cent. stock 
which is irredeemable before that dav. i ; 
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But in order that congress may have a clear view of the situation of the 
publick debt, after the year 1808, and be enabled to decide on the propriety 
of making further legislative provisions for that object, it appears necessary 
to state distinctly : Ist. The operations which will take place in relation 
to the debt during the years 1807 and 1808: 2dly. The several species and 
aggregate of debt, which will have been extinguished between the 1st 
April, 1801, and the Ist January, 1809: 3dly. The several species and ag- 
gregate of debt remaining unpaid on the last mentioned day: 4thly. A 


comparative view of the revenue and annual payments on account of the 
debt after that day. 


I. The payments to be made during the vears 1807 and 1808, on account 
of the principal and interest of the publick debt, consists of the following 














items, viz. Dollars. 
literest and reimbursement of the six per cent. and 
deterred stocks, 6,688,296 08 
Of which sum, the sum required for 
interest, is 3,512,337 83 
And the reimbursement of principal will 
amount to 3,175,958 25 
6,688,296 08 
Interest and charges on all the other species of debt, 3,529,457 50 
Principal of the eight, and four and a half per cent. 
stocks, 6,538,400 
Making altogether, 16,756,153 58 
That is to say, for interest, 7,041,795 33 
And in reimbursement of principal, 9,714,358 25 





16,756,153 58 

This sum exceeds, by only 756,000 dolls. the sixteen millions appropri- 
ated by law for those 2 vears, and that difference may be supplied, accord- 
ing to law, from the surplusses of revenue already accrued, which are suf- 
ficient for that purpose ; and whichit will be eligible to apply in that manner, 
in order that the United States may not continue to pay an interest of eight 
per cent. any longer than they are compelled to do it by the terms of the 
oan. 


Il. The amount of debt redeemed from the Ist April, 
1801, to the Ist of Jan. next, has been already stated tobe 24,44,792 7 
And the principal which will be reimbursed during the 
years 1807 and 1808, amounts by the preceding statement to 9,714,358 25 
Making together, more than thirty-three millions seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, reimbursed between 
the 1st of April, 1801, and the Ist of Jan. 1809, 33,759,150 99 








Which sum consists of the following items, viz. 
The whole of the foreign debt, 10,236,108 05 
The whole of the loans formerly obtained from the bank 

of the United States, and of the navy six, five and a half, 

four andahalf, and eight per cent. stocks. 12,537,600 
Annual reimbursement of the .ix per cent. and deferred 

stocks, 10,631,575 67 
Payments in various species of stock for publick lands, 

stock purchased, and unfunded debt reimbursed, 353,867 27 





33,759,150 99 





III. The debt remaining unpaid on the Ist day of January, 180), 
will consist of the following species : 
Unredecmed amount of old six per cent. and deferred 
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stocks, reimburseable only at the rate of eight per cent. 

a year (for principal and interest) on the nominal amount, 27,142,357 21 
Three per cent. stocks, 19,019,481 56 
1796 six per cent. stock, redeemable in 1819, 80,000 00 
Louisiana stock, reimburseable in four annual instal- 

ments, in the years 1818, 1819, 1820 and 1821, 11,250,000 00 





57,491,838 77 





Amounting altogether to near fifty-seven millions and five hundred thou- 


sand dollars. 
The Louisiana stock cannot be reimbursed before the period fixed by the 


sontract ; the gradual operation of the annual reimbursement will extin-. 


guish the old six per cent. in the year 1818, and the deferred stock in 1824 ; 
after which year, the only remaining incumbrance will be the interest on the 
thrée per cent. stock, which in its present shape, may be considered as irre- 
deemable. Purchase cannot be relied on, as the application of even an in- 
considerable sum would raise the stocks above the prices limitted by law. 
It follows that all the species of debt, on which the entire annual appropria- 
tion of 8,000,000 of dollars could operate, will have been rcimbursed prior 
to the year 1809 ; that the remaining debt cannot, without some modifica- 
tions, assented to by the publick creditors,be more rapidly or completely dis- 
charged than is here stated ; and that the annual payments on that account, 
will, after the year 1808, and prior to the year 1818, be reduced to the i- 
terest and annual reimbursement, amounting to near 4,600,000, as wil 
more fully appear by the annexed table, marked (G.) 

IV. The revenue derived from customs during the year 1802, which was 


a year of European peace, was much less in proportion than that of any of 


the immediately preceding or following years, and yet exceeded ten millions 
of dollars. As it has been ascertained that the population of the United 
States increases at the rate of thirty-five per cent. in ten years ; the revenue 
derived from customs for the year 1812, may be estimated at thirteen mii- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars, to which, adding only five hundred 
thousand dollars, for the annual proceeds of the sales of publick lands wil! 
give fourteen millions of dollars, for the total revenue of that year, or for the 
average revenue of the years 1809—1815. And this must be considered as 
avery moderate computation, since it does not include the reveriue derived 
from New-Orleans ; is predicated on the supposition that the wealth of the 
United States increases inno greater ratio than their population ; and does 
not exceed the sum, which, exclusively of the Mediterranean fund wes re- 
ceived last year into the treasury. | 

The annual payments on account of the publick debt, will, during the same 
period, amount, as has been already stated, to 4,600,000 dolls. All the other 
expenses of the U.S., whether domestick or foreign, of a civil nature or forthe 
support of the existing military and naval establishments, do not at present ex- 
ceed $3,500,000. The total annual expenditure,allowing 40,000 « vear for 
contingencies, may therefore be estimated after the year 1803, at eight mil- 
lions and a half ; which deducted from arevenue of fourteen millions, will 
leave anett annual surplus of five millions and a half of colliurs. | 

The question now recurs, whether a portion of that surplus would not be 
most advantageously employed in hastening the reduction of the debt ? 
Whether some mode may not be devised to provide, within a short peric?, 
ior its final and complete reimbursement, and thereby release the publick re- 
venue from every incumbrance ? This can only be effected by a modification 
of the debt assented to by the publick creditors ; and a conversion of the old 
six per cent. deferred, and three per cent. stocks, on terms mutually bene- 
Heial, into a common six per cent. stock, redeemable within a limited time, 
appeared the most simple and eligible, if not the only practicable plan that 
can be adopted. For its details a reference is respectfully made to a letter 
written mm January last, to the chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, copy of which marked)(F.) is annexed. It will only be necessarv 
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by the creditors, those several specics of debt amounting on the Ist Jan. 19, 
to something more than $46,000,000, would be converted into a 6 per cent, 
stock, amounting to less than S40, 000,000, which the continued annual ap- 
propriation of $8,000,000 would (besides paying the interest on the Louisiana 
debt) reimburse within a period of less than seven years, or before the end of 
the year 1815, as will appear by the table marked (H.) 

The total annual expenditure for those seven years would then, allowing 
still 3,500,000 dollars for current expenses, and 400,000 dollars for contin- 
gencies, amount to something less than twelve millions of dollars ; ; which 
deducted from a revenue of fourteen millions of dollars, would still leave 
after the year 1808, a clear surplus of more than two millions of dollars, ap- 
plicable to such new objects of general improvement or national defence, as 
the legislature might direct, and existing circumstances require. And af- 
ter the year 1815, no other incumbrance would remain on the revenue, 
than the interest and reimbursement of the Louisiana stock ; the last pay- 
ment of which in the year 1821, would complete the final extinguishment of 
the publick debt. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


ahaa ALD TE PBEM 


ape meres WE? 


ALBERT GALLATIN, i 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 5, 1806. 
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LETTER FROM CAPT. CLARK, 


ONE OF THE PARTY APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT TO EX- 
PLORE THE MISSOURI, XC/ TO HIS BROTHER. 





Dear Broreer, St. Louis, 23d Sept. 1806. 
We arrived at this place at 12 0’clock to day from the Pacifick Ocean, 
where we remained during the last winter, near the entrance of the Colum- 
bia river. This station we left on the 27th of March last, and should have 
reached St. Louis early in August, had we not been detained by the snow 
which barred our passage across the Rocky Mountains, until the 24th of 
June. In returning through those mountains we divided ourselves into se- 
veral parties, digressing from the route, by which we went out, in order the 
more cifectualiy to explore the country, and discover the most practicable 
route which does exist across the continent by the way of the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers. In this we were completely successful, and have there- 
fore no hesitation in declaring, that such as nature has permitted we have 
éiiscovered the best route which does exist across the continent of North 
America in that direction. Such is that by way of the Missouri to the foot 
of the rapids below the great falls of that river, a distance of 2575 miles, 
thence by land passing by the Rocky Mountains, to a navigable part of the 
Kooskooske 340 ; and with the Kooskooske 73 miies, Lewis’s river 154 
miles, and the Columbia 413 miles to the Pacifick Ocean, making the total 
distance from the confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi, to the dis- 
charge of the Columbia into the Pacifick Ocean 3555 miles. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the Missouri may be deemed good—its difficulties arise from its 
fullme banks, timber imbedded in the mud of its channel, its sand-bars and 
the steady rapidity of its current, all which may be overcome with a great 
degree of certamt) ys by using the necessary precautions. The passage by 
tand of 340 miles from the falls of the Missouri to the Kooskooske, is the 
most formidable part of the tract proposed across the continent. Of this 
distance, 200 mili es 18 along a good road, and 140 miles over tremendous 
gynpountains, which for 60 miles are covered with eternal snows. A passage 
over these mountains is, however, practicable from the latter part of June 
to the last of September ; and the cheap rate at which horses are to be ob- 
tained from the Indians of the Rocky Mountains, and West of them, re- 
duces the expenses of transportation over this portage to a meretrifle. The 
navigation of the Kooskeoske, Lewis’s river, and the Columbia, is safe and 
good from the firstof April to the middle of August, by making three por- 
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tages on the latter river. The first of which, in descending is 1200 paees 
at the falls of Columbia 261 miles up that river, the second of two: miles at 
the long narrows 6 miles below the falls, and a third, also of 2 miles at the 
great rapids 65 miles still lower down. The tide flows up the Coiumbia 
183 miles, and within 7 miles of the great rapids. Large sloops may witt, 
safety ascend as high as tide water, and vessels of 300 tons burthen, reach 
the entrance of the Multhomah river, a large Southern branch of the Co- 
lumbia, which takes its rise on the confines of New-Mexico, with the Cal- 
lerado and Apostle’s rivers, discharging itself into the Columbia 125 miles 
from its entrance into the Pacifick Ocean. 1 consider this track across the 
continent of immense advantage to the fur trade, as all the furs collected in 
nine-tenths of the most valuable fur country in America, may be conveyed 
to the mouth of the Columbia, and shipped from thence to the East-indies 
by the first of August in each year ; and will of course reach Canton ear- 
lier than the furs which are annually exported from Montreal arrive in G. 
Britain. 

In our outward bound voyage, we ascended tothe foot of the rapids be- 
low the great falls of the Missouri, where we arrived on the 14th of June, 
1805. Not having met with any of the natives of the Rocky Mountains, we 
were of course ignorant of the passes by land, which existed, through 
those mountains to the Columbia river ; and had we even known the route 
we were destitute of horses, which would have been indispensibly necessa- 
ry to enable us to transport the requisite quantity of ammunition and other 
stores to ensure the remaining part of our voyage down the Columbia ; we 
therefore determined to navigate the Missouri, as far as it was practicable, 
or unless we met with some of the natives from whom we could obtain 
horses and information of the country. Accordingly we undertook a most 
laborious portage at the falls of the Missouri, of 18 miles, which we effect- 
ed with our canoes and baggage by the 3d of July. From hence ascending 
the Missouri, we penetrated the Rocky Mountains at the distance of 71 
miles above the upper part of the portage, and penetrated as far as the 
three forks of that river, a distance of one hundred and eighty miles further. 
Here the Missouri divides into nearly equal branches at the same point. 
Phe two largest branches are so nearly of the same dignity, that we did 
not conceive that either of them could with propriety retain the name of 
the Missouri ; and therefore called these streams Jefferson’s, Madison’s, 
and Gallatin’s rivers. The confluence of those rivers is 2848 miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri, by the meanders of that river. We arrived at 
the three forks of the Missouri the 27th of July. Not having yet been so 
fortunate as to meet with the natives, although I had previously made seve- 
ral excursions for that purpose, we were compelled still to continue our 
route by water. 

The most northerly of the three forks,that to which we had given the namie 
of Jetferson’s river, was deemed the most proper for our purpose and we 
accordingly ascended it 248 miles to the upper forks, and its extreme navi- 
gable point ; making the total distance to which we had navigated the wa 
ters of the Missouri, 3096 miles, of which 429 lay within the Rocky moun- 
tains. On the morning of the 17th of August, 1805, I arrived at the forks 
of Jefferson’s river, where I met captain Lewis, who had previously pene- 
trated with a party of three men, to the waters of the Columbia, discovered 
a band of the Shoshone nation, and had found means to induce 35 ef their 
sas eee hemgtmcny A er to a place. From these people 
a passave through the ve Taatahn: re lirect; wie vai err -y i 
unwilling to confide in this uaduceven ae « aay ra maprEncee ; bemg’ 
certed between Capt. L she an beer Het abe Mecgtoo at ir Sedge taet pn 
PVapt. Lewis and myself, that one of us should go forward 
immediately with a small party, and explore the river, while the other, in 
with their A erect fir tig isnot med sree thee 5 Foch 
pate se the he: Sl , in transporting our stores and bargage to the 
# P ccordingly I set out the next day, passed the dividing mountains 
whee E « vthe eriges aah or and Colunbia, and déscended the river 

Sin ast fork of Lewis’s river, about 70 miles. Find- 
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ing that the Indians’ account of the country in the direction of this river 
was correct, I returned and joined capt. Lewis on the 29th of August ai 
the Shoshone camp, excessively fatigued as you may suppose ; having pass- 
ed mountains almost inaccessible, and compelled to subsist on berries dur- 
ing the greater part of my route. We now purchased 27 horses of these 
Indians, and hired a guide, who assured us that he could in 15 days take us 
to a large river in anopen country west of these mountains, by a route some 
distance to the north of the river on which they lived, and that by which the 
Batives west of the mountains visit the plains of the Missouri, for the pur- 
pose of hunting the buffaloe. Every preparatien being made, we sat forward 

nth our guide on the 3lst of August through these tremendous mountains, 
m which we continued until the 22d of September, before we reach the 
fower country beyond them: onour way we met withthe Olelashoot a 
band of the Tuchapaks, from whom we obtained an aecession of seven 
horses and exchanged eight or ten others ; this proved of infinite service to 
us, aS we were compelled to subsist on horse beef about eight days before 
we reached the Kooskooske. During our passage over those mountains we 
suifered every thing which hunger, cold, and fatigue could impose. 

Nor did our difficulties with respect to provisions cease on our arrival 
at the Kooskooske, for although the Pallotepallors, a numerous nation in- 
habiting that country, were extremely hospitable, and for a few trifling arti- 
cles furnished us with abundance of roots and dried salmon, the food to 
which they were accustomed ; we found that we could not subsist on these 
articles, and almost all of us grew sick on eating them; we were obliged 
therefore to have recourse to the flesh of horses and dogs as food to supply 
the deficiency of our guns, which produced but little meat, as game was 
scarce in the vicinity of our camp onthe Kooskooske, where we were com- 
pelled to remain in order to construct our perogues to descend the river. 
At this season the salmon are meagre and form but indifferent food. While 
we remained here I was myself sick for several days, and my friend Capt. 
Lewis suffered a severe indisposition. 

Having completed four perogues and a small canoe, we gave our horses 
in charge to the Pallottepallors until we returned, and on the 7th of Oct. re- 
embarked for the Pacitick Ocean. We descended by the route I have al- 
ready mentioned. The water of the river being low at this season, we ex- 
perienced much difficulty in descending, we found it obstructed by a great 
number of difficult and dangerous rapids, in passing of which eur perogues 
several times filled, and the men escaped narrowly with their lives. How- 
ever, this difficulty does not exist in high water, which happens within the 
period which I have previously mentioned. We found the natives extreme- 
ly numerous and generally friendly, though we have on several occasions 
owed our lives and the fate of the expedition to our number, which consist- 
ed of 34 men. Onthe 17th of November we reached the ocean, where 
various considerations induced us to spend the winter; we therefore search- 
ed for an eligible situation for that purpose, and selected a spot on the 
south side of a little river, called by the natives Netul, wuich discharges 
itself at a small bar on the south side of the Columbia, and 14 miles within 
point Adams. Here we constructed some log houses, and defended ticm 
with a common stockade work ; this piace we called Fort Clatsop, after 
a nation of that name who were our nearest neighbours. Inthis country we 
found an abundance of elk, on which we subsisted principally during the 
last winter ; we left Fort Clatsop on the 27th of March. On our homeward 
bound voyage, being much better acquainted with the country we were en- 
abled to take such precautions as in a great measure secured us from the 
want of provisions at any time, and greatly lessened our fatigues, when 
compared with those to which we were compelled to submit in our outward 
bound journey. We have not lost a man since we left the,Mandians, a cir- 
“umstance which I assure vou is a pleasing consideration to me. As I shall 
shortly be with vou,and the post is new waiting, I deem it unnecessary here 
to attempt minutely to detail the ocenrrences of the last eightcen months. 


lam, &c. your affectionate brother, ° 


WM. CLARK. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


To the Senate and +68 
House of Representatives, Wc. 


AGREEABLY to the request of the House of Representatives, com- 
municated in their resolution of the 16th inst. I proceed to state under the 
reserve therein expressed, information received touching an illegal combi- 
nation of private individuals against the peace and safety of the union, and a 
military expedition planned by them against the territories of a power in 
amity with the United States, with the measures I have pursued for sup- 
pressing the same. 

I had, for some time, been in the constant expectation of receiving such 

further information as would have enabled me to lay before the legislature 
the termination, as well as the beginning and progress of this scene of de- 
pravity, so far as it has been acted on the Ohio and its waters. From this 
the state of safety of the lower country might have been estimated on pro- 
bable grounds, and the delay was indulged the rather, because no circum; 
stance had yet made it necessary to call in the aid of the legislative func- 
tions. Information now recenly communicated, has brought us nearly to 
the period contemplated. The mass of what I have received in the course 
of these transactions is voluminous : but little has been given under the 
sanction of an oath, so as to constitute formal and legal evidence. It is 
chiefly in the form of letters, often containing such a mixture of rumours, 
conjectures and suspicions, as render it difficult to sift out the real facts, 
and unadviseable to hazard more than general outlines, strengthened by. con- 
current information, or the particular credibility of the relator. In this 
state of the evidence, delivered sometimes too under the restriction of 
private confidence, neither safety nor justice will permit the exposing names, 
except that of the principal actor, whose guilt is placed beyond qufestion. 
_. Some time in the latter part of September, I received intimations that 
dasigns were in agitation in the Western country, unlawful and unfriendly 
to the peace of the union; and that the prime mover in these was Aaron 
Burr, heretofore distinguished by the favour of his country. The grounds 
of these intimations being inconclusive, the objects uncertain, and the fi- 
delity of that country known to be firm, the only measure taken was to 
urge the informants to use their best endeavors to get further insight into 
ie designs and proceedings of the suspected persons, and to cemmunicate 
them to me. 


It was not till the latter part of October that the objects of the conspiracy | 


began to be perceived, but still so blended and involved in mystery, that 
nothing distinct could be singled out for pursuit. In that state of un- 
certainty, as to the crime contemplated, the acts done, and the legal course 
to be pursued, I thought it best,to send to the scene, where these things 
were principally in transaction, a person in whose integvity, understanding 
and discretion, entire confidence could be reposed, with instructions to in. 
vestigate the plots going on, to enter into conference (for which he had suf- 
ficient credentials) with the governors, and all other officers, civil and mili- 
tary, and with their aid, to do on the spot whatever should be necessary to 
discover the designs of the conspirators, arrest their means, bring their 
persons to punishment, and to call out the force of the countrv to suppress 
any unlawfulenterprize, in which it should be found they were engaged. By 
this time it was known that many boats were under preparation, stores of 
provisions collecting, and an unusual number of suspicious characters in mos 
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tion on the Ohio and its waters. Besides dispatching the confidential agent, 
to that quarter, orders were ut the same time sent to the governours of the 
Orleans and Missisippi territories, and to the commanders of the land and 

naval forces there, to be on their guard against surprise, and in constant 
readiness to resist any enterprize which might be attempted on the vessels, 
posts, or other objects under their care: and on the 8th of November, ini- 
structions were forwarded to Gen. Wilkinson to hasten an accommodation 
with the Spanish commandant onthe Sabine, and, as soon as that was ef. 
fected, to fall back with his principal force to the hither bank of the Missi- 
sippi, for the defence of the urteresting points on that river. By a letter re- 
ceived from that officer, of the 25th of November, but dated October 2st, 
we learnt that a confidential agent of Aaron Burr had been deputed to him 
with communications, partly written in cypher, and partly oral, explaining 
his designs, exaggerating his resources, and making such offers of emolu- 
ment and comm: and, to engage him and the army in his unlawful enterprize, 
as he had flattered himself would be successful. The general, with the 
fonour of a soldier, and tidelity of a good citizen, immediately dispatched » 
trusty officer to me with information of what had passed, proceeded to es- 
tablish such an understanding with the Spanish commandant on the Sabine, 
as permitted him to withdraw his force across the Missisippi, and to enter 
on measures for opposing the projected enterprize. 

The General’s letter, which came to hand on the 25th of November, as 
has been mentioned, and some other information, received a few days ear- 
lier, when brought together, developed Burr’s general designs, different 
parts of which only had been revealed to different informants. It appeared 
that he contemplated two distinct objects, which might be carried on either 
jointly or separately, and either the one or the other first as circumstances 
should direct. One of these was the severance of the union of these states 
by the Allegany mountains, the other an attack on Mexico. A third object 
was provided, merely ostensible, to wit, the settlement of the pretended 
purchase of atract of country on the Washita, claimed by a baron Bastrop. 
This was to serve as the pretext for all his preparations, an allurement for 
such followers as really wished to acquire settlements in that country, and 
a cover under which to retreat in the event of a final discomfiture of both 
branches of his real design. 

He found at once that the attachment of the western eountry to the pre- 
sent union was not to be shaken ;_ that its dissolution could not be effected 
with the consent of the mhabitants ; and that his resources were‘inadequate, 
as yet, to effect it by force. He took his conrse then at once, ‘determined 
to seize on New-Orleans, plunder the bank there, possess himself of the 
military and nayal stores, and proceed on his expedition to Mexico, and te 
this object all his means and preparations were now directed. He collec- 
ted from all the quarters where himself, or his agents possessed influence, 
all the ardent, restless, desperate, and disaffec ted | persons, who were ready 
for any enterprize analagous to their characters. He seduced good and 
well-meaning citizens, some by assurances that he possessed the confidence 
of the rovernment, and was acting under its secret patronage ; a pretence 
which procured some credit from the state of our differences with Spain ; 
and others by offers of land in Bastrop’s claim on the Washita. = ° 


This was the state of my inform: lone of his proceedings about the last of 


November; at which time therefore it was first possible to take specifick 
measures tomeetthem. The proclamation of November 27, two days after 
the receipt of Generzi Wilkinson’s information, was now issued. Orders 
were dispatched to every interesting point on the Ohio and Missi isippi, from 
Pittsburg to New-Or'leans, for the employment of such force, either of the 
regulars or of at Tilt tia, and of such proceedings also ef the civil author 
ities, as might enabie them to scize on all boats and stores provided for the 
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‘anterprize, to arrest the persons concerned, and to suppress effectually the 
further progress of the enterprize. A little before the receipt of these or- 
ders inthe state of Ohio, our confidential agent, who had been diligently 
employed in investigating the conspiracy, had acquired sufficient information 
to open himself to the governour of that state, and to apply for the immedi- 
ate exertion of the authority and power of the state to crush the combina- 
tion. Governour Tiffin and the legislature, with a prompitude, an energy, 
and patriotick zeal, which entitle them to a distinguished place in the atiec- 
tion of their sister states, eflected the seizure of all the boats, provisions, 
and other preparations within their reach, and thus gave a first blow, mate- 
rially disabling the enterprize in its outset. ye 

In Kentucky a premature attempt to bring Burr to justice, without suf- 

ficient evidence for his conviction, had produced a popular impression im his 

favour, and a general disbelief of his guilt. This gave him an unfortunate 

opportunity of hastening his equipments. The arrival of the proclamation 

and orders, and the application and information of our confidential agent, at 

length awakened the authorities of that state to the truth, and then pro-. 
duced the-same promptitude and energy of which the neighbouring state 
had set the example. Under an act of their legislature of December 23, 
militia was instantly ordered to different important points, and measures 
taken for doing whatever could yet be done. Some boats (accounts vary 
irom five to double or treble that number) and persons (differently estimated 
from one to three hundred) had in the mean time passed the falls of Ohio, 
to rendezvous at the mouth of Cumberland with others expected down that 
river. Not apprised til very late that any boats were building on Cum- 
berland, the etiect of the proclamation has been trusted to for some time in 
the state of Tennessee. But on the 19th of December similar communica- 
tions and instructions, with those to the neighbouring states, were dis- 
patehed by express to the governour, and a general ofhcer of the western 
division of the state, and on the 23d of December our confidential agent left 
Frankfort for Nashville to put into activity the means of that state also. 
But by information received yesterday, I learn that on the 22d of December 
Mr. Burr descended the Cumberland with two boats, merely of accommo- 
dation, carrying with him from that state no quota towards his unlawful en- 
terprize. Whether after the arrival of the proclamation, of the orders, or 
of our agent, any exertion which could be made by that state, or the orders 
of the governour of Kentucky, for calling out the militia at the mouth of 
Cumbcriard, would be in time to arrest these boats, and those from the 

falls of Ohio is still doubtful. 

On the whole, the fugitives from the Ohio, with their associates from 
Cumberland, or any other pkice in that quarter, cannot threaten serious dan- 
ger to the city of New-Orleans. 

By the same express of December 19, orders were sent tothe governours 
of Orleans and Mississippi, supplementary to those which had been given on 
the 25th of November, to hold the militia of their territories in readiness to 
«o-operate for their defence with the regular troops and armed vessels then 
under command of Gen. Wilkinson. Great alarm indeed was excited at 
Wew-Orieans by the exaggerated accounts of Mr. Burr, disseminated through 
his emissaries, of the armies and navies he was to assemble there. Gen. 
Wilkinson had arrived there himself on the 24th of November, and had im- 
mediately put into activity the resources of the place for the purpose of its 
defence, and on the 10th of December he was joined by his troops from the 

Sabine. Great zeal was shewn by the inhabitants generally ; the merchants 
of the place readily agreeing to the most laudable exertions and sacrifices 
for manning the armed vessels with their seamen ; andthe other citizens 
mamifesting unequivocal fidelity to the union, and a spirit of determined re- 
sistance to their expected assailants, 
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Surmises have been hazarded that this enterprise is to receive aid from 
certain foreign powers. But these surmises are without proof or probabil. 
ity. The wisdom of the measures santioned by congress at its last session, 
has placed us in the paths of peace and justice with the only powers with 
whom we had any differences ; and nothing has happened since, which 
makes it either their interest or ours to pursue another course. No change 
of measures has taken place on our part, none ought to take place at this 
time. With the one, friendly arrangement was proposed, and the law, 
deemed necessary on the failure of that, was suspended to give time for a 
fair trialof the issue. With the same power, friendly arrangement is now 
proceeding, under good expectations, and the same law, deemed necessary 
on failure of that, is still suspended to give time for a fair trial of the issue. 
With the other negociation was in like manner preferred, and provisional 
Measures only taken to meet the event of rupture. While therefore we do 
not deflect in the slightest degree from the course we then assumed, and 
are still pursuing, with mutual consent, to restore a good understanding, we 
are not to impute to them practices as irreconcileable to interest as to good 
faith, and changing necessarily the relations of peace and justice between 
us to those of war. These surmises are therefere to be imputed to the 
vauntings of the author of this enterprize, to multiply his partizans, by mag- 
nifying the belief of his prospects and support. 

By letters from General Wilkinson, of the 14th and 18th of December, 
which came to hand two days after the date of the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, that is to say, on the morning of the 18th inst. I received 
the important affidavit, a copy of which I now communicate, with extracts 
of so much of the letters as come within the scope of the regolution. By 
these it will be seen that of three of the principal emissaries of Mr. Burr, 
whom the General had caused to be apprehended, one had been liberated by 
Habeas Corpus, and two others, being those particularly employed in the 
endeavour to corrupt the General and army of the United States, have been 
embarked by him for ports inthe Atlantick states, probably on the consid- 
eration that an impartial trial could not be expected during the present agi- 
tations of New-Orleans, and that that city was not as yet a safe place of 
confinement. As soon as these persons shall arrive, they will be delivered 
to the custody of the law, and left to such course of trial, both as to place 
and process, as its functionaries may direct. The presence of the highest 
judicial authorities, to be assembled at this place within a few days, the 
means of pursuing a sounder course of proceedings here than elsewhere, 
and the aid of the executive means, should the judges have occasion to use 
them, render it equally desirable for the criminal, as for the publick, that, 
being already removed from. the place where’they were apprehended, 
the first regular arrest should take place here, and the course of proceedings 
receive here their proper direction. 

Jan. 22, 1807. TH: JEFFERSON. 


_— == + @- | 


Extract of a letter from Gen. James Wilkinson, dated New-Orleans, 
Dec, 14, 1806. 


“ After several consultations with the governour and judges, touching the 
arrest and confinement of certain known agents and emissaries of Col. Burr, 
in this city and territory, whose intrigues and machinations were to be ap- 
prehended, it is with their privity and approbation, that I have caused three 
of them to be arrested, viz. Doctor Erick Bollman, Samuel Swartwout, and 
Peter V. Ogden, against whom I possess strong facts, and I have recom- 
mended to the governour to have James-Alexander, Esq. taken up on the 
grounds of strong suspicion. These persons and all others, who, by their 
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character and deportment may be considered hostile to the interests of the 
United States, or dangerous to this feeble frontier, under the menacing as- 
pect of things from above, will, if my influence can prevail, be seized on and 
sent by sea to the United States, subject to the disposition of government, 
and accompanied by such information as may justify their confinement, and 
furnish a clue to the developement of the grounds, progress, and projectors 
of the treasonable enterprize in which they are engaged. ~ 

“‘ [his letter will accompany Doctor Bollman, who 1s to be this day em- 
barked in a vessel bound for Charleston, under the charge of Lt. Wilson of 
the artillery, who has orders to land with his prisoner at Fort Johnson or 
Fort Moultrie, to forward this dispatch by mail, and to wait the orders of 
the executive. Mr. Swartwout will be seit to Baltimore by a vessel which 
will sail some time the ensuing week, in custody of another subaltern, who 
will be the bearer of strong testimony against him and also Col. Burr, and 
the others will follow under due precautions, by the earliest opportunities 
which may present. 

‘‘ 1 deem it essential to keep these prisoners apart, to prevent the adjust- 
ment of correspondent answers or confessions to any examination which 
may ensue, and I hope the measures of the executive may be so prompt and 
efficient, as to relieve the officers in charge of them from their trust, before 
the interposition of the friends of the prisoners may effect their liberation. 


‘«‘ By this proceedure we may intimidate the confederates, who are un- 


questionably numerous in this as well as the adjacent territory, disconcert 
their arrangements, and possibly destroy their intrigues ; and I hope the 
zeal which directs the measure may be justified and approved; for whilst 
the glow of patriotism actuates my conduct, and I am willing to offer my- 
self a martyr to the constitution of my country, I should indeed be most 
grievously disappointed did I incur its censure. . 

“‘ Here, sir, we find the key to the western states, and here we must 
form one grand depositary and place of arms—combine to this disposition a 
river fleet competent to its occlusion, and post it thirty or forty leagues above 
the Yazou river, and we may repose in security; for the discontent and 
sufferings of our insurgent citizens, which must immediately ensue, will 
soon open their eyes to the wickedness of their leaders, and work a radical 
reformation without bloodshed. This is my plan for resisting an internal 
attack ; for external defence, gun-boats, and bomb-ketches, with floating 
batteries at the mouths of the Missisippi and the passes from Lake Pon- 
chartrain will be necessary.” 





Extract of a letter from Gen. James Wiikinson, dated New-Orleans, 
December 18, 1806. 


Sir—Since my last of the 14th inst. writs of habeas corpus have been js- 
sued for the bodies of Boliman, Swartwout, and Ogden, the two latter by 
Judge Workman, who is strongly suspected for being concerned with Burr 
in his conspiracy, as I have proof this man declared some time since, that 
‘the republican, who possessed power, and did not employ it to establish 
® despotism, was a fool.” His writ for Ogden was served on Capt. Shaw of 
the navy, who had him in charge at my request, on board the Etna bomb 
ketch, and delivered him up, and Mr. Workman discharged him without 
giving me a word of information, although he knew he was confined by my 
urder for a treasonable combination with Burr, and Mr. Ogden now struts 
at large. Swartwout I have sent off, and shall so report, holding myself 
ready for consequences. Bollman was required by the superiour court, but 
Ihave got rid of that affair also, under the usual liability for damages, in 
which case I shall look to our country for protection.” 
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SECOND MESSAGE. ; 


To the Senate and 
House of Refiresentatives of the United States. 


I RECEIVED from General Wilkinson, on the twenty third in- 
stant his affidavit, charging Samuel Swartwout, Peter V. Ogden 
and James Alexander, with the crimes described in the affidavit, a 
copy of which is now communicated to both Houses of Congress. 

t was announced to me atthe same time, that Swartwout and 
Bollman, two of the persons apprehended by him, were arrived in 
this city, in custody each of a military officer. I immediately de- 
livered tothe attorney of the United States, in this district, the evi- 
dence received against them, with instructions to lay the same be- 
fore the judges, and apply for their process to bring the accused to 


justice, and I put into his hands orders to the officers having them 


in custody, to deliver them to the marshal on his application. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 26, 1807. , 


—_———— 


I, James Wilkinson, brigadier-general and commander in chief of the 
army of the United States, to warrant the arrest of Dr. Erick Bollman on a 
charge of treason, misprision of treason, or such other offence against the 
government anc laws of the U.States,as the following facts may legally charge 
him with—on my honour as « soldier, and on the holy evangelists of Al- 
mighty God, do declare and swear, that on the 6th day of November last, 
when incommand at Natchitoches, I received by the hands of a Frenchman, 
a stranger to me, aletter from Dr. Erick Bollman, of which the following 
is a correct copy. , 


“© New-Orleans, September 27, 1806. 


‘¢ Srr—I have the honour to forward to your excellency the enclosed /et- 
ters, which I was charged to deliver to you by our mutualfriend. I shall 
remain for some time at this place, and should be glad to learn where and 
when I may have the pleasure of aninterview with you. Have the goodness 
to inform me of it, and please to direct your letter to me, care of ‘ 
or enclose it under covertothem. I have the honour with great respect, 
sir, your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ERICK BOLLMAN.” 
“ General Wilkinson. 





Covering a communication in cypher from Col. Aaron Burr, of which the SJole 
Jewing is substantially as fair an interpretation as I have heretofore been able to 
mate, the origina! of which I still hold in my possession :—I (Asron Burr) 
have obtained funds and have actually commenced the enterprize—detach- 
ments from different points and under different pretences will rendezvous 
on the Ohio Ist November—every thing internal and external favours views 
—Protection of England is secured—* T—— is gone to Jumaica to arrange 
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with the admiral on that station, and will meet at the Sas einpir ene 
—Navy of the United States are ready to jein and final orders: are given to 
my friends and tollowers—it will be an host of choice spirits—W ilkinson 
shali be second to Burr only— Wilkinson shall dictate the rank and promo- 
tion of his officers—Burr will proceed Westward Ist August—never to re- 
turn—with him go his daughter—the husband wil follow in October with a 
corps of worthies—send forth—with an intelligent and confidential friend with 
whom Burr may confer—He shall return immediately with further mter- 
esting details—this is essential to concert and harmony of movement. Send 
a list of all persons known to Wilkinson west of the mountains, who could 
be useful, with a note delineating the characters. By your messenger send 
me four or five of the commissions of your officers, which you can borrow 
under any pretence you please—They shall be returned faithtully-—Already 
are orders to the contractor given to forward six months provisions to points 
Wilkinson may name—this shall not be used until the last moment, and 
then under proper injunctions—the project is brought to the point so lon 
desired—Burr guarantees the result with his life and honour—the lives, the 
honour and fortunes of hundreds, the best blood of our country—Burr s plan 
of operations is to move down rapidly from the falls on the 15th of November 
with the first 500 or 1000 men in light boats now constructing for that pur- 
pose—to be at Natchez between the Sth and 15th of December—then to 
meet Wilkinson—then to determine whether it will be expedient in the first. 
instance to seize on or pass by Baton Rouge—on receipt of this send Burr 
an answer—draw on Burr for all expenses, &c. The people of the country 
to which we are going are prepared to receive us—their agents now with 
Burr say that if he will protect their religion and will not subject them to a 
foreign power, that in three weeks all will be settled. The Gods invite to 
glory and fortune—it remains to be seen whether we deserve the boon.— 
The bearer of this goes express to you—he will hand a formed letter of in- 
troduction to you from Burr, a copy of which is hereunto subjoined—he is 2 
man of inviolable honour and perfect discretion—formed to execute rather 
than project—capable of relating facts with fidelity and incapable of: relating 
them otherwise. He is thoroughly informed of the plans and intentions of 
, and will disclose to you as far as you enquire and no farther— 
he has imbibed a reverence for your character and may be embarrassed in 
your presence—put him at ease and he will satisfy you—Doctor Bollman 


equally confidential, better informed on the subject and more intelligent will 
hand you this duplicate—” 29th July.” 








The day after my arrival at this city, the 26th of November last, I receiv- 
ed another letter from the Doctor, of which the following is a correct copy. 


New-Orleans, 25th Nov. 1806. 
** Str—Your letter of the 5th inst. has been duly received. Supposing 


“that you will be much engaged this morning I defer waiting on your ex- 
** cellency till you will be pleased to inform me of the time when it will be 
“‘ convenient to you tu see me. I remain with great respect, 
** Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
His Excellency Gen. Wilkinson, Fauxbourg. 


Marigny, the house between Madame Trevinge and M. Macarty. 


ERICK BOLLMAN.” 





On the 30th of the same monih I waited in person on Dr. E. Bollman, 
when he informed me that he had not heard from Col. Burr since his arriva! 
here—that he (said Dr. E. Bollman) had sent dispatches to Col. Burr by a 
feutenant Spence of the navy, and that he had been advised of Spence’s ar- 
rival at Nashville, in the state of Tennessee—And observed that Col. Burr 
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had proceeded too far to retreat: that he (Col. Burr) had numerous and 
powerful friends in the United States, who stood pledged to support him 
with their fortunes, and that he must succeed. That he, the said Dr, E. 


Bollman, had written to Col. Burr on the subject of provisions, and that he. 
expected a supply wou'd be sent from New-York, and also from Norfolk, 


where Col. Burr had strong connexions. I did not see or hear from the 
Doctor again until the 5th inst. when I called on him the second time. The 
mail being arrived the day before, I asked him whether.he had received 
any intelligence from Col. Burr. He informed me that he had seen a letter 
from Col. Burr of the 30th of October, in which he (Col. Burr) gave assu- 
rances that he should be at Natches with 2000 men on the 20th of Decem.- 
ber inst. where he should wait until he heard from this place. That he 
would be followed by 4000 more, and that he (Col. Burr) if he had chosen, 
could have raised or got 12,000 as easy as 6,000, but that he did not think 
that number necessary.—Confiding fully in this information I became indif- 
ferent about further disguise. I then told the Doctor that I should most 
certainly oppose Col. Burr if he came this way. He replied, they must come 
here for equipments and shipping, and observed that he did not know what 
had passed between Col. Burr and myself, obliqued at a sham defence, and 
waved the subject. 

From the documents in my possession, and the several communications, 
verbal as well as written, fromthe said Doctor Erick Bollman on this sub- 
ject, I feel no hesitation in declaring under the solemn obligation of an oath, 
that he has committed misprision of treason against the government of the 
United States. 

( Signed) JAS. WILKINSON. 

Signed and sworn to this 14th day of December, 1806, before me, one of 


the justices of the peace of this county. 
(Signed) J. CARRICK. 
Philadelphia, 25 Fuly, 1806. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Swartwout, the brother of Col. S. of New-York, being on his way 
down the Mississippi, and presuming he may pass you at some post on the 
river, has requested of me a letter of introduction, which I give with plea- 
sure, as he is a most amiable young man, and highly respectable from his 
character and connexions. I pray you to afford him friendly offices, which 
his situation may require, and beg you to pardon the trouble which this 
may give you. With entire respect, 

Your friend and obedient servant, A. BURR. 
His Excellency Gen. Wilkinson. 





I instantly resolved to avail myself of the reference made to the 
bearer, and in the course of some days drew from him (the said 
Swartwout) the following disclosure.—‘ That he had been dispatch- 
ed by Col. Burr from Philadelphia, had passed through the states 
of Ohio and Kentucky, and’ proceeded from Louisville for St. Louis, 
where he expected to find me, but discovering at Kaskaskias that I 
had descended the river, he procured a skiff, hired hands and fol- 
lowed me down the Mississippi to Fort Adams, and from thence 
set out for Natchitoches, in company with captams Sparks and 
Hooke, under the pretence of a disposition to take part in the cam- 
paign against the Spaniards, then depending. That Col. Burr, with 
the support of a powerful association, extending from New-York to 
New-Orleans, was levying an armed body of 7000 men from the 
state of New-York andthe western states and territories, with 2 
view tocary an expedition against the Mexican provinces, aad that 
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descend the Alleghany, for whose accommodation light boats had 
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500 men under Col. Swartwout, and a Col. or Major Tyler, were to 


been built and were ready.” I enquired what would be their course ; 
he said, “* this territory would be revolutionized, where the peons 
were ready to join them, and that there would be some seizing, he 
supposed, at New-Orleans ; that they expected to be ready to em- 
bark about the first of February, and intended to land at Vera Cruz, 
and to march from thence to Mexico.” I observed that there were 
several millions of dollars in the bank of that place; to which he 
replied, ‘* We know it full well ;” and on my remarking that they 
certainly did not mean to violate property, he said they ‘‘ merely 
meant to borrow, and would return it ; that they must equip them- 
selves in New-Orleans ; that they expected naval protection from 
Great Britain ; that the capt. and the officers of our navy were 
so disgusted with the government that they were ready to join ; 
that similar disgusts prevailed throughout the western country, 
where the people were zealous in favour of the enterprize, and that 
pilot boat built schooners were contracted for along cur southern 
coast for their service; that he had been accompanied from the 
falls of Ohio to Kaskaskias, and from thence to Fort Adams, by a 
Mr. Ogden, who had proceeded on to New-Orleans with letters 
from Col. Burr to his friend there.”” Swartwout asked me whether 
I had heard from Dr. Bollman ; and on my answering in the nega- 
tive, he expressed great surprize, and observed, ‘‘ That the doctor 
and a Mr. Alexander had left Philadelphia before him, with dis- 
patches for me, and that they were to proceed by sea to New-Or- 
leans, where he said they must have arrived.” 

Though determined to deceive him if possible, I could not-re- 
frain telling Mr. Swartwout it was impossible that I could dishon- 
otir my commission ; and | believe I duped him by my admiration 
of the plan, and by observing, ‘“* That although I could not join in 
the expedition, the engagements which the Spaniards had prepar- 
ed for me in my front, might prevent my opposing it.” Yet I did 
the moment I had decyphered the letter, put it into the hands of 
Col. Cushing, my adjutant and inspector, making the declaration 
that I should oppose the lawless enterprize with my utmost force. 
Mr. Swartwout informed me he was under engagements to meet 
Col. Burr at Nashville the 20th of November, and requested me fo 
write him, which I declined ; and on his leaving Natchitoches 
about the 18thof October, I immediately employed Lieut. T. A. 
Smith to convey the information in substance to the President, 
without the commitment of names; for from the extraordinary 
nature of the project, and the more extraordinary appeal to me, I 
could but doubt its reality, notwithstanding the testimony before 
me, and I did not attach solid belief to Mr. Swartwout’s reports 
respecting their intentions on this territory and city, until I receiv- 
ed confirmatory advice from St. Louis. 

After my return from the Sabine, I crossed the country to 
Natchez, and on my descent of the Mississippi from that place I 
found Swartwout and Peter V. Ogden at Fort Adams; with the 
jatter I held no communication, but was informed by Swartwout. 
that he, Ogden, had returned so far from New-Orleans, on his 


rout to Tennessee, but had been so much alarmed by certain re- 
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ports in circulation that he was afraid to proceed. I enguired whe- 
ther he bore letters with him from New-Orleans, and was inform- 
ed by Swartwout that he did not, but that a Mr. Spence had been 
sent from New-Orleans through the country to Nashville, with 
letters for Col. Burr. 

I reached this city the 25th ultimo, and onthe next mornin 
James Alexander, Esq. visited me ; he enquired of me aside whe- 
ther I had seen doctor Bollman, and on my answering in the nega- 
tive, he asked me whether I would suffer him to conduct Bollman 
to me, which I refused. He appeared desirous of communicating 
something, but I felt no inclination to inculpate this y oung man, and 
he left me. A few days after he paid me a second visit, and seem- 
ed desirous to communicate, which I avoided, until he had risen to 
take leave ; I then raised my finger, and observed, ‘*‘ Take care, 
you are playing a dangerous game ;” he answered, ‘ It will suc- 
ceed.” I again observed, “Fake care ;” and he replied witha 
strong affirmation, «Burr will be here ‘by the beginning of next 
month.” In addition to these corroborating circumstances against 
Alexander, I beg leave to refer to the accompanying documents, 
A. B. From all which I feel no hesitation in declaring, under a 
solemn obligation of an oath, that Ido believe the said Swartwout, 
Alexander, and Ogden, have been parties to, and have been con- 
cerned in the insurrection formed or forming in the states and terri- 
tories on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, against the laws and con- 
stitution of the United States. 

(Signed) JAMES WILKINSON, 

Sworn to, and subseribed before me, this 26th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1806. 

(Signed) GEORGE. POLLOCK, 
Justice of the peace, for the county of Orleans. 


. ——— + eo —— 


DEPOSITION or WILLIAM EATON,.Esoa. 


IN THE CIRCUIT’ COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Early last winter, Col. Aaron Burr, late vice-president of the United 
States, signitied to me, at this place, that under the authority of the gene- 
ral government, he was organising a secret expedition against the Spanish 
provinces on our south-western borders ; which expedition he was to lead, 
and in which he was authorised to invite me to take the command of a divi- 
sion—I had never before been made personally acquainted with Col. 
Burr ; and, having many years been employed in foreign service, I knew 
but little about the estimation this gentleman now held in the opinion of 
his countrymen and his government ; the rank and confidence by which he 
had so lately been distinguished, left me no right to suspect his patriotism. 
I knew him a soldier, In case of a war with the Spanish nation, which 
from the tenor of the president’s message to both Houses of Congress 
seemed probable, I should have thought it my duty to obey so honourable 
a call of my country : and under that impression, I did engage to embark 
in the expedition. I had frequent interviews with Col. Burr in this city— 
and, for a considerable time, his object seemed to be to instruet me by 
tnaps, and other information, the feasibility of penetrating to Mexico—al- 
wavs carrying forward the idea that the measure was authorised by govern- 
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ment. At length, some time in February, he began by degrees to unveil 
himself.—He reproached the government with want of character, want 
of gratitude, and want of justice. He seemed desirous of irritating resent- 
ment in my breast by dilating on certain injuries he felt I had suttered from 
reflections made on the floor of the House of Representatives, concerning 
my operations in Barbary, and from the delays of government in adjusting my 
claims for disbursements on that coast during my consular agency at Tunis ; 
and he would point to me to an honourable mode of indemnity. Tnow began 
to entertain a suspicion that Mr. Burr was projecting an unauthorised mili- 
tary expedition ; which to me, was enveloped in mystery ; and, desirous to 
draw an explanation from him, I suffered him to suppose me resigned to 
his council. He now laid open his project of revolutionising the western 
country, separating it from the union, establishing a monarchy there, of 
which he was to be the sovereign, New-Orleans to be his capital ; organis- 
ing «a force on the waters of the Mississippi, and extending conquest to Mex- 
ico. I suggested a number of impediments to his scheme—such as the re- 
publican habits of the citizens of that country, and their affection towards 
our present administration of government ; the want of funds; the re- 
sistance he would meet from the regular army of the U. States on those 
fronticrs ; and the opposition of Miranda in case he should succeed to re- 
publicanise the Mexicans. 

Mr. Burr found no difficulty in removing those obstacles—he said he had, 
the preceding season, made a tour through that country, and had secured 
the attachment of the the principal citizens of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Louisiana, to his person and his measures—declared he had inexhaustible 
resources to funds ; assured me the regular army would act with him, and 
would be reinforced by ten or twelve thousand men from the above-men- 
tioned states and territory, and from other parts of the union ; said he had 
powerful agents in the Spanish territory—and, as for Miranda, said Mr. 
Burr, we must hang Miranda. He now proposed to give me the second 
command in his army. I asked him who should have the chief command ? 
He said General Wilkinson. 1 observed it was singular that he should count 
on General Wilkinson ; the elevated rank and high trust he now held as 
commander in chief of our army, and governour of a province, he would hard- 
ly put at hazard for any precarious prospect of aggrandizement. Mr. Burr 
suid, General Wilkinson, balanced in the confidence of government, was 
doubtful of retaining much longer the consideration he now enjoyed, and 
was consequently prepared to secure himself a permanency. 

I asked Mr. Burr if he knew General Wilkinson? He answered yes : 
and echoed the question. I said I knew him well. “ What do you know 
of him ?” said Mr. Burr.—I know I replied, that general Wilkinson will 
act as Lieutenant to no Man in existence. ‘ You are in an error,” said Mr. 
Burr—* Wilkinson will act as Lieutenant to me.’ From the tenor of repeated 
conversations with Mr. Burr, I was induced to believe the plan of separat- 
ing the umion which he had contemplated had been communicated to and 
approved of by general Wilkinson (though I now suspect it an artful ar. 
gument of seduction) and he often expressed a full confidence that the ge- 
neral’s influence ; the offer of double pay and double rations ; the prospect 
of plunder and the ambition of achievement would draw the army into his 
measures. Mr. Burr talked of the establishment of an independent 
government west of the Alleghany as a matter of inherent constitutional 
right of the people : a change which would eventually take place, and for 
the operation of which the present crisis was peculiarly favourable. There 
was, said he, no energy in the government to be dreaded, and the divisions 
of political opinions throughout the union was a circumstance of which we 
should profit. There were very many enterprising men among us who ase 
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pired to something beyond the dull pursuits of civil life and who would yo. 
lunteer in this enterprize, and the vast territory belonging to the United 
States, which offered to adventurers, and the mines of Mexico would bring 
strength to his standard from all quarters—I listened to the exposition of 
col. Burr’s views with seeming acquiescence. Every interview convinced 
me more and more that he had organized a deep-laid plot of treason in ~ 
west, in the accomplishment of which he felt fully confident. Till at len 

I discovered that his ambition was not bounded by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and Mexico, but that he meditated overthrowing the present govern. 
ment of our country. He said, if he could gain over the marine corps, and 
secure the naval commanders, Truxton, Preble, Decatur, and others, he 
would turn congress neck and heels out of doors ; assassinate the President ; 
seize on the treasury and navy, and declare himself the protector of an energetic 
government. 

The honourable trust of corrupting the marine corps, and of sounding com- 
modore Preble and capt. Decatur, col. Burr proposed confiding to me. 
Shocked at this proposition, I dropped the mask, and exclaimed against 
his views. He talked of the degraded situation of our country, and the ne- 
cessity of a blow by which its energy and its dignity should be restored 
—said, if that blow could be struck here at this time, he was confident of 
the best blood of America. I told col. Burr he deceived himself in presum- 
ing that he, or any other man could excite a party in this country who 
would countenance him in such a plot of desperation, nnurder, and treason. 
He replied, that he, perhaps, knew better the dispagsitions of the influen- 
tial citizens of this country than I did. I told him one solitary word would 
destroy him. He asked, what word? I answered, Usurper! He smiled at 
my hesitation, and quoted some great examples in his favour. I observed to 
him, that I had lately travelled from one extreme of the union to the other ; 
and though I found a diversity of political opinion among the people they 
appeared united at the most distant aspect of national danger. That, for 
the section of the union to which I belonged, I would vouch, should he suc- 
ceed in the first instance here, he would within six wecks afterward 
have his throat cut by Yankee militia. 

Though wild and extravagant Mr. Burr’s last project, and though 
fraught with premeditated slaughter, I felt very easy on the subject, be- 
cause its defeat he had deposited in my own hands. 1 did not feel so se- 
cure concerning that of disjointing the union. But the very interesting and 
embarrassing situation in which his communications placed me, left me, I 
confess, at a stand to know how to conduct myself with propriety. He had 
committed no overt act of aggression against law.—I could draw nothing 
from him in writing ; nor could I learn that he had exposed his plans to 
any person near me by whom my testimony could be supported. He had 

mentioned to me no persons who were principally and decidedly engaged 
with him, except general Wilkinson—a Mr. Alston, who I found was his 
son-in-law—and a Mr. Ephraim Kibby, late a captain of rangers in Gen. 
Wayne’s army. 

Satisfied that Mr. Burr was resolute in pushing his project of rebellion in 
the west ofthe Alleghany,and apprehensive that it was too well and too exten- 
sively organized to be easily suppressed—though I dreaded the weight of bis 
character when laid in the balance against my solitary assertion, I brought 
myself to the resolution to endeavour to defeat it by getting him removed from 
among us, or to expose myself to all consequences by a disclosure of his 
intentions. 

Accordingly, I waited on the President of the United States, and after 
some desultory conversation, in which I aimed to draw his view to the west- 
ward, I used the freedom to say to the President I thought Mr. Burr should 
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be sent out of the country—and gave for reason, that I believed him danger- 
ous init. The President asked where he should be sent? I mentioned 
London and Cadiz. The President thought the trust too important, and 
seemed to entertain a doubt of Mr. Burr’s integrity. I intimated that no 
one, perhaps, had stronger grounds to mistrust Mr. Burr’s moral integrity 
than myself ; yet, I believed, ambition so much predominated over him that, 
when placed on an eminence and put on his honour, respect to himself 
would ensure his fidelity :—His talents were unquestionable. I perceived the 
subject was disagreeable tothe President ; and to give it the shortest course 
to the point, declared my concern that if Mr. Burr were not in some way 
disposed of, we should, within eighteen months, have an insurrection, if 
not a revolution, on the waters of the Mississippi. The President ans wer- 
ed, that he had too much confidence in the information, the integrity, and 
the attachment to the union of the citizens of that country to admit an ap- 
prehension of the kind : 1 am happy that events prove this confidence well 
placed. As no interrogatories followed my expression of alarm, I thought 
silence on the subject, at that time and place, became me. 

But I detailed about the same time, the whole project of Mr. Burr to 
certain members of Congress. They believed Col. Burr capable of any 
thing—and agreed that the fellow ought to be hanged; but thought his 
projects too chimerical and his circumstances too desperate to give the sub- 
ject the merit of serious consideration. The total security of feeling in 
those to whom I had rung the tocsin induced me to suspect my Own appre- 
hensions unseasonable, or at least too deeply admitted: and of course, I 
srew indifferent about the subject. 

Mr. Burr’s visits to me became less frequent, and his conversation less 
familiar. He appeared to have abandoned the idea of a general revolution ; 
but seemed determined on that of the Mississippi—and, although I could 
perceive symptoms of distrust in him towards me, he manifested great so- 
licitude to engage me with him inthe enterprize. Weary of his importu- 
nity, and at once to convince him of my serious attachments, I gave the fol- 
jowing toast to the publick :— | 

‘The Unirep Statres—Palsey tothe brain that should plot to dis- 
member, and leprosy to the hand that will not draw to defend our union !” 

I doubt whether the sentiment was better understood by any of my ac- 
quaintance than by Colonel Burr. Our intercourse ended here—we met 
but seldom afterward. I returned to my farm in Massachusetts, and thought 
no more of Mr. Burr nor his empire, till sometime late in September or be- 
ginning of October, when a letter from Morris Belknap, of Marietta, to 
‘Timothy E. Danielson, fell into my hands at Brimfield, which satisfied me 
that Mr. Burr had actually commenced his preparatory operations on the 
Ohio. I now spoke publickly of the fact, transmitted a copy of the letter 
from Belknap to the department of state, and about the same time forwarded 
through the hands of the post-master-general to the President of the U.States, 
@ statement in substance, of what is here above detailed concerning the Mis- 
s:ssippi conspiracy of Col, A. Burr—which is said to have been the first formal 
intelligence received by the executive on the subject of the conspirator be- 
ing in motion. 

I know not whether my country will allow me the merit of correctness of 
conduct in this affair. The novelty of the duty might, perhaps, have em- 
barrassed stronger minds than mine., The uprightness of my intentions, I 
hope, will not be questioned. 

The interviews between col. Burr and myself, from which the foregoing 
statement has resulted, were chiefiy in this city, in the months of February 
and March, last year. 

Washington City, Fan. 26. 

Sworn to in open court this 26th of Jan. 1807. 


WILLIAM EATON. 
Wa. Brent, Clerk. 
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DEPOSITION or JAMES L. DONALDSOWN. 





In open court personally appears James Lowry Donaldson, who being 


duly sworn, deposeth and saith that he was in the city of New-Orleans, in 
the Orleans territory, and the environs of said city, from the 15th of Octo- 
ber to the 10th day of December, 1806—that during the latter part of this 
time he was irequently in the company of General James Wilkinson, and 
visited the General the day after his arrival at New-Orleans. On this oc- 
casion this deponent received in confidence from General Wilkmson infor- 
mation to the following purport—That the General had undoubted and in- 
disputable evidence of a treasonable design formed by Aaron Buwr and 
others to dismember the union bya separation of the western states and 
territories from the Atlantic states—that New-Orleans was in immediate 
danger, and that he had concluded a hasty compromise with the Spaniards, 
so as to be able to withdraw his troops instantly to this the immediate ob- 
ject of attack and great vulnerable point—That he had received a letter 
trom Burr holding forth great inducements to him to become a party, of 
which he shewed me the original in cypher, and another written paper 
purpo: ting to be a decyphered copy of the letter. He expressed great in- 
dignation “at the plot, and surprize that one so well acquainted with him as 
Buir should dere to make to him so degrading a proposal, and declared his 
determination of defeating the enterprize, or perishing in the attempt. He 
observed in addition that there were many agents of Mr. Burr then in the 
town, who had already been assiduous in their visits, and towards whom he 
was determined to act wilh cautious ambiguity, so as atthe same time to 
become possessed of the whole extent of the plan, the persons engaged, 
and the time of its execution, and also to prevent any attempt on his person, 


of which he declared he had serious apprehensions. Of the number of 


these agents he was not aware, but mentioned the names of two, of whom 
he was certain, Messrs. Bollman and Alexander. From time to time, as 
this deponent had interviews with General Wilkinson, he informed this de- 
ponent that he had received additional information respecting the move- 
ments and designs of Burr by means of these agents, of whom he consider- 
ed Bollman as the principal. In the course of these transactions, this depo- 
nent was employed by General Wilkinson in the copying of certain papers 
and documents, and preparing certain dispatches for the general govern- 
ment, which the General intended to forward by the brig Thetis. While 
thus employed at the General’s lodgings, this deponent has remarked, upon 
two different occasions, a person knock for admittance at a door with a win- 
dow in it, opposite the table where this deponent was sitting, who, this de- 
ponent was informed by General Wilkinson, was Dr. Bollman. Upon these 
occasions the General had suddenly risen from his seat, and accompanied 
this person in a number of turns up and down a balcony in the front of the 
house, apparently engaged in deep conversation. Upon the latter of these 
occasions the General on his return into the chamber said to this deponent, 
**that is Dr. Bollman, his infatuation is truly extraordinary, he persists in 
his belief that I am with Burr, and has this moment shewn me a letter from 
the latter, in which he says that he is to be at Natchez on the 20th Decem- 
ber with two thousand men, that 4000 will follow inthe course of a few days, 
and that he could with the same ease, have procured double that number.” 
General Wilkinson then observed that he had obtained all the information 


he wanted, and that the affair would not be kept much longer a secret from 
the publick. 
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When this deponent left the city of New-Orleans, the inhabitants of that 
city were in a state of great alarm, and apprehended a serious attack from 
Mr. Burr and his confederates : this deponent urderstood that mercantile bu- 
siness was much embarrassed and great fears were entertained of consider- 
able commercial failures in consequence of the embargo which had been 
imposed—that General Wilkinson was taking strong measures of detence 
and that four hundred persons were then actually engaged in the fortifica- 
tions of the city. 

And further this deponent saith not. 


































JAMES L. DONALDSON. 
Sworn to in open court 
January 26, 1807. 
Ws. BRENT, Clerk. 
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DEPOSITION or Lv. W. WILSON. 








ne Sade - 


I left New-Orleans on my way to this city on the 15th of December last ; 
at that time, and for some time preceding, the strongest apprehensions and Me 
belief universally prevailed among the inhabitants of that city, that Aaron vag 
Burr and his confederates had prepared an armed force, and were advanc- f 
ing to attack and plunder the city ; in consequence of which the greatest a 
alarms prevailed, a general stagnation of business, and the danger was cre- at. 
dited there as a matter of publick notoriety :—That brigadier general Wilkin- Hf i 
son, with the army of the U. S. was at New-Orleans, occupied in the most ats 3 
active military preparations for the defence of the place ; repairing the forts, 
mounting cannon, collecting ammunition, &c. all under the firm persuasion et 
and belief that such an attack was meditated, and about very speedily to: ie 
take place by the said Burr and his confederates ; this deponent knows that : 
the general was decidedly of opinion, from the most satisfactory informa- 
tion, that the said Burr and his confederates were advancing with an armed EM: 
force against the place—and further this deponent saith not. ah 

Signed, : Ws. WILSON li 


Sworn to in open court this 
27th day of Jan. 1807. 
Wma. BRENT, Clerk. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States. 
I communicate, for the information of Congress, a letter from Cowles 
Meade, secretary of the Mississippi territory, to the secretary cf war, by 
which it will be seen that Mr. Burr had reached that neighbourhood on the 


13th of January. TH: JEFFERSON. 
February 10, 1807. 
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Extract of a letter from Cowles Meade, secretary and acting governour of the 
Mississippi territory, to the department of war, dated 


SiR, Wasuincton, M. T. January 13, 1807. 


I have just time by the mail to inform you that I received this morning 
a letter from col. Burr, at Bayou Pierre, avowing the innocence of his | 
views and the fallacy of certain rumours against his patriotism. His object fi : 
18 agriculture, and his boats are the vehicles of emigration. However, se- F. 
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veral military corps were ordered to be on the alert, and apprehend him and 
all suspicious persons on the day before the reception of this letter : these 
orders may possibly bring him into my possession. In his letter he hints at 
resistance to any attempt to coerce him, and deprecates acivil war. These 


_ hints will have no influence on my conduct. He will be apprehended, if 


possible, at the hazard of the lives of our militia, and the honour of the ex- 
ecutive. We are all bustle and activity. I hope in a day or two to-give 
you a better account of this troublesome man. 

A boat passed Natchez last night ; was hailed and pursued by the guard ; 
they fired two guns at the pursuers, and made their escape, being better 


' manned, 


The citizens of this country are republicans and patriots, and on their ex- 
ertions I have every reliance. 


Extract of a letter from Cowles Meade, secretary and acting governour of the 
Mississippi territory, to the department of war, dated 


Str, WasuinGTton, M.T. Jan. 19, 1807. 


** In obedience to your instructions by express of 20th of December last, 
I immediately, after proroguing the legislature, proceeded to put the terri- 
tory in a state of preparation for the arrestation of the suspicious persons 
and boats, which were contemplated therein ; my militia were collecting at 
particular points on the river, when I received a letter from col. Burr, who had 
landed at Bayou Pierre, with 9 boats andabout 100 men. This letter went to an 
avowal of his innocence of the charges, which rumour and publick apprehen- 
sion had announced against him, and solicited me to appease the fears which 
his approach had begotten ; at the same time he guarded me against the 
horrours of a civil war, and the evils resulting from such a state of things ; 
this seeming threat induced me to adopt a different mode of conduct, from 
wiat the colonel might have expected ; and instead of adopting his pacifick ad- 
monition, I ordered a very large portion of the militia of the territory to 
rendezvous at certain points and wait further orders. With the prompti- 
tude of Spartans, our fellow citizens shouldered their firelocks, and’ in 
twenty-four hours I had the honour to review 375 men at Natchez, prepared 
to defend their country. They were ordered, under the command of col. 
Claiborn, to a point on the river about 21 miles above the city, there to re- 
main to guard the river, and intercept, for inspection, all boats that might 
descend the river. On the 16th, I dispatched two of my aids to col. Burr, 
who had tendered his respect to the civil authority ; these gentlemen en- 
gaged on my part to give the colonel an interview in the neighbourhood of 
the detachment stationed at the mouth of Cole’s creek. Conformably 
theretoI met the colonel on the 17th, and after a lengthy interview, he offered 
to surrender himself to the civil authority of the territory, and to suffer 
his boats to be searched. On the 18th, col. Burr, accompanied by my aids, 
majors Shields and Poindexter, rocle down to the place, and was committed 
to the highest tribunal of the civil authority, where he now remains for =e 

Four gentlemen of unquestionable respectability, with a detachment o 
30 men, are now in the act of making the search of the, boats, and to-mor- 
row I expect their report. » 

Thus sir, this mighty alarm with all its exaggerations, has eventuated in 
nine boats and one hundred men, and the major part of these are boys, or 
young men just from school. Many of their depositions have been taken be- 
fore judge Rodney, but they bespeak ignorance of the views or designs of 
the colonel. I believe them really ignorant and deluded. I believe that they 
are the dupes of stratagem, if the asseverations of generals Eaton and 
Wilkinson are to be accredited.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE 
Un the Mississippi river, from St. Louis to tts source ; made 
under the orders of the War Department, by Lieut. Pixe, of 
the United States army, in the years 1805 and 1806. Com- 
fited from Mr. Pike’s journal. 


ON the 9th of August, 1805, the exploring party, consisting of hieut. Pike, 
pne serjeant, two corporals and seventeen privates, left their encampment 
pear St. Louis in a keel boat, seventy feet long, provisioned for four months ; 
in order to make a survey of the river Mississippi to its source. 

The Mississippi river makes a remarkable bend immediately above the 
mouth of the Missouri: and, where it receives the waters of the Illinois, 
that river might be mistaken for a branch or part of the principal stream. 
The land on the east side appears hilly, rocky and barren ; the opposite side 
is low and flat, over which the Sioux portage passes between the Mississip- 
pi and the Missouri rivers. Near the mouth of the Illinois river is the big 
cave ; above it the river turnsto the southward in order to pass round 
some rocky hills, or a bluff, one hundred feet in height, beyond which it 
has a north westerly direction to the mouth of Buffaloe, or Boeuf river, run- 
hing in fromthe west. Five miles farther, on the eastern side, is a beautiful 
cedar cliff; above which, the river is nearly two miles in width. Some isl- 
ands, which occur at this place, having their lower ends, nearly in a lines 
received from the party the appellation of the Four Brothers. The first hills 
which appear on the west side, are some distance below Salt river; the 
land on that side, from Boeuf river changes its quality from low and rich, 
with cotton wood growing thereon, to a light soil, as it approaches the hills. 
On the other side a handsome rocky bluff had been passed, and high lands 
are observable back from the river. 

Salt river is a considerable stream, and in high water is navigable for 
boats, at least 200 miles above its mouth. 

About 150 miles from the Missouri, is the house of a French settler, si- 
tuated on the west side of the river, opposite to Hurricane island. His cat- 
tle appeared in fine order, but his cornfields were badly cultivated. A milé 
above this house there is a beautiful hill, level on the top, with an easy as- 
cent on each side, and a fountain of fine water. Five miles from the Hurri- 
cane settlement, Jauflione creek falls in from the west; and about twenty 
miles farther, two rivers on the same side; the northernmost of which is 
the Wyaconda, one hundred yards in width. The Mississippi is here a mile 
and a half wide. Several islands present themselves immediately above this 
place. Seventy-five miles above the Frenchman’s, and two hundred and 
thirty-two from the Missouri, the riviere des Moines comes in from the 
north west. The width of the Mississippi is here three-fourths of a mile, 

Immediately above the confluence of the riviere dex Moines with the 
Mississippi, the falls or rapids of that name commence. These rapids ex- 
tend eleven miles up the river, are formed by successive ledges, or shoals, 
which cross its bed. The first fall is the most difficult to ascend: the chan- 
nel which is a bad one, is on the east side at the two first fails, after which, 
it crosses to the west, and continues nesr that shore, to the Sac village. 
Here the United States have an agent (Mr. William Ewing) appointed to 
instruct this nation in agriculture. The country on both sides of the river 
at these rapids is hilly, but the soil is rich. This establishment is in latitude 
30 deg. 32 min. north. 

Vol.IV. Appenffix. nD 
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Thirty-five miles above the establishment at the Sac village, a very hand- 
some site for a garrison presents itself on the west bank of the river. The 
channel passes close under the hill, which is about sixty feet in perpendicu- 
tar height ; the top of the hill is level for about four hundred yards ; and, ix 
the rear, there is a prairie of eight or ten acres well adapted for gardens. 
This hill commands an extensive prospect, over a large prairie on the east 
side of the river, on which is scattered a few small groves oftrees. At the foot 
of the hill, from a limestone rock, issues a spring which would afford an am- 
ple supply of water to aregiment of men. The landing is bold and safe ; 
and a road for a team to ascend the hill, may be easily made at the south end. 
This hill continues about two miles ; it covered with black and white oak, 
and gives rise to five springs in that distance. 

On the morning of the 27th, the party reached the meuth of Rock 
river, ninety-eight miles above the site mentioned as proper for a military 
post. In this distance they passed a large prairie, called the half way to the 
prairie des Chiens, and several sand banks, on the east: the Jowa village 
and creek is on the opposite side. Islands occur very frequently in the river 
along its whole course. The country on each side is prairie or covered 
with timber, alternately. Near the mouth of Rock river, in a large prairie 
on the east side, stands the largest village of Sac Indians. Just above the 
Rock river, the rapids of that name commence ; formed by a series of rocks 
which in some places cross the river from shore to shore. These rapids ex- 
tend about eighteen miles along the river : they afford more water than the 
rapids of lariviere des Moines, but are more rapid and difficult to pass. 
A few miles up the river than the rapids, the first village of the Reynards is 
situated on its west bank. 

The lead mines which belong to Monsieur Dubuque, are on the west side 
of the Mississippi, about one hundred and twenty miles above the first vil- 
lage of the Foxes. The dwelling house ofthe proprietor is near the Missis- 
sippi, but the mines are about six miles from it, in a south west direction 
Indisposition prevented Mr. Pike from visiting these mines, as he had pro- 
posed. 

Near the mouth of the Turkey river, on which another village of the 
Fox Indians is situated, the exploring party of the United States met a war 
party of Indians consisting of Sacs, Reynards, and Puants, returning. They 
appeared anxious to avoid the Americans : indeed great pains seem to have 
been taken to impress on the minds of all the Indians in this quarter, that 
we are a vindictive, ferocious and warlike people. Although these impres- 
sions seem to have been made with evil intentions towards us, they wil! 
have acontrary effect when the Indians find our conduct towards them to be 
raagnanimous and just : reverence will then be joined with fear, in estimat- 
ing the American character. These Indians stated, that they had been as 
high as lake Pepin, without effecting any thing. 

The mouth of the OQuiconsin river, which enters the Mississippi from the 
east, is in latitude 43 deg. 44 min. 8sec.N. In the fork made by these ri- 
vers, and above the Ouiconsin, ts the prairie des Chiens, backed by a high 
rulge of hills. Gayard and Yellow rivers enter the Mississippi on the west 
side opposite to this prairie. 

At the village of the prairie des Chiens, the exploring party were recciv- 
ed with attention by captain Fisherand Mr. Frazer. Accompanied by judge 
Fisher,.Mr. Frazer and Mr. Wood, lieut. Pike ascended the hill on the 
- - - - side of the Mississippi, and made choice of an eligible site for a fort : 


it was level.on the top, ’\d a spring in the rear, and commanded a view of 


the surrounding country. He designated the spot by marking four trees 
vith the letters A, B, C, and D, and squared the sides of one in the center 
On the day following (the 6th of September), he held a council witha smal! 
number of the Puants, and a chief of the lower band of the Sioux visited 
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and laid out the position of a hill called the Petit Gris, near the Ouiconsin, 
and three miles above its mouth. At the village of the prairie Ge Chiens, 
they changed their large boat for others better adapted to the prosecution of 
their voyage. The party here received an addition to their number of two 
interpreters ; one of which was to go as far as the falls of St. Anthony, and 
paid by Mr. Frazer; the other was engaged for the whole distance. Mr. 
Frazer, who was going on a trading expedition, to winter with some of the 
bands of ‘Sioux, also embarked with them. 

While encamped about five miles below the river Jowa, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, Le Feuille, a chief of the Sioux, { andthe same they had met at 
the village of the prairie des Chiens) who reside on'this river, sent six of 
his young mento inform Mr. Pike “that he had waited three days with 
meat, &c. but that last night his poeple had began to drink: that, on the 
next day, he would meet him with his people.” Mr. Frazer and one of the 
interpreters returned with an answer to the Indians,—* that if the weather 
permitted the party must pass on, as the season was far advanced.’ 

Mr. Frazer on his return stated, that the chief acquiesced in the reason 
for proceeding, but he had prepared a pipe (instead of a letter) to present to 
Mr. Pike, that he might shew it to all the other bands of the Sioux above, 
with a message to inform thein of his being a chief of his new father ; and 
that he wished him to be treated with friendship and respect. When the 
party arrived opposite to the lodges, the Indians were paraded on the bank 
with their guns: they fired a salute, with what might be termed three 
rounds of ball: it was returned from the boats. This mode of saluting 
might have been less agreeable to others than to soldiers, as the Indians hed 
been drinking, and seemed desirous of shewing how near to the boats they 
could shoot without injuring them. Mr. Pike went ashore armed with pis- 
tols, and his sword, in order to accompany the chief; but, as a mark of con- 
fidence in the Indians, he caused such of his party as accompanied hm to 
leave their arms behind, where centinels were placed to guard tl boats. 
At the lodge of the chief, he found a clean mat and pillow to sit upn; the 
pipe was laid before him on crutches, while the chief placed himelf on the 
right hand, and the interpreter with Mr. Frazer onthe left. Af¢ersmoking, 
the chief addressed Mr. Pike nearly as follows:  Notwithstnding I saw 
you at the prairie, I am happy to take you by the hand among n¥ Own people, 
and let my young men see the respect due to their new fefer. When at 
Saint Louis in the spring, my father told me, if I looked wn the river I 
should see one of his young warriors coming up. I now ind it true; and 
um happy to see one who knows that the Great Spirit is-e Father of all,—- 
both the white and the red people : If one die, the ot€? cannot live long ! 
I have never been at war with our new father; and hfe always to preserve 
the same good understanding with him that now ex*ts. I now present you 
with apipe, to shew to the upper bands, in token o@Ur good -under standing, 
that they may see my work, and imitate my cond<t to you. \ 

“I went to St. Louis ona shameful visit -—tc@iTy a murderer. You gave 
the man his life : I am thankful for it—I hayeProvided something for you 
to eat ; but, perhaps you cannot eat it : if sog!¥e it to your young men.” 

Tothis speech Mr. Pike replied, “that Uiough at the prairie he had 
told the chief his business up the Mississi?», he would again relate it.” 

He then stated the objeets to which his “©™tion was direcied, with regard 
to the Indians, who had by the cession 4 Louisiana by Spain, come under 
the care of the United States; the dif#€™t posts proposed to be establis!-ed 
for supplying them with necessaries “Here the agents of the government 
might hear and attend to their wane 29d endeavour to make peace between 
the Sioux and the Sauteurs. An¢et@atit was probable, on his return. he 
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should have some of the Sauteyr With him, and would also take some of 
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their chiefs to Saint Louis, where they might settle the differences existing 
beiween their nations, and put an end to their long and bloody wars. He 
accepted the pipe with pleasure, as the gift of a great man* and a brother : 
that it should be as he wished. 

Mr. Pike then partook of the dinner which was provided for him, consist. 
ing of wild rye and venison, and sent four large bowls of it to the men who 
accompanied him. After dinner he went to sce one of theirdances. It was 
a curious performance. The men and women danced indiscriminately. 
They were all dressed in their gayest manner; each of them holding a 
small skin of some kind in their hands. They frequently ran up to, pointed 
their skin, and puffed with their breath, or blew at each other. The per- 
son thus blowy on, whether man or woman, would instantly fall, and appear 
almost lifeless, or in great agony,—would recover slowly, rise, and again 
join in the dance. This is called their great medicine ; or, as Mr. Pike 
construes the word,—the dance of religion. The bystanders actually be- 
lieve, that something is puffed or blown into each other’s body, which pro- 
duces the falling and other effects which take place. All the Indians are 
not of the initiated, They must first make presents of forty or fifty dollars 
value to the society, and give a feast when they are admitted with great ce- 
Femony. Mr. Frazer said he was once ina lodge with some young men, 
when one of these dancers entered : they immediately threw their blankets 
over him, and forced him out. On his laughing at them, the young Indians 
called him a fool, and said he did not know what the dancer could blow 
ato his body! 

On returning to the boat, Mr. Pike sent for the chief, and presented him 
Wh two carrots of tobacco, four knives, half a pound of vermillion, anda 
qua of salt. Mr. Frazer having asked permission to present them some. 
rum,‘t was agreed to, anda Keg of eight gallons was made up between 
them. He intormed the chief, that he dared not give it without the per- 
mission»f Mr. Pike. ‘The chief then thanked Mr. Pike for his presents, 
and said * they must come free, as he did not ask for them :” to which the 
latter replnd, that, “to those who did not ask for any thing he gave freely, 
but to thosewho asked for much, he gave only a little, or none.” 

During thetime which Mr. Pike was at the Indian camp he had soldiers 
placed to keepthe crowd from his boats :—a duty they discharged with 
vigilance, drivin; back the women, children and men, whenever they ap- 
proached. Whe. leaving these Indians, their warriors said, that, as Mr. 
Pike had shaken Inds with their chief, they must, with his soldiers ;— 
arequest he willings complied with. 

The party e mbarke about three o’clock, and ascended the river about 
three miles that evenim™ ; when they were overtaken by Mr. Frazer, who 
had tarried a little longe at the village with his perogues. 

This part of the river Lahout two miles wide, and full of islands: it 
shews hills, or prairie kno on both sides. Opposite to Root river they 
passed the prairie la Crossey¥go called from a game at ball played frequent- 
ty upon it by the Sioux Indias » This is a handsome prairie, and has a 
small square hill upon it, simils to those mentioned by Carver. Its rear is 
bounded by hills, in the same Myner as the prairie des Chiens.’ On this 
prairie there are holes dug by the sioux when in expectation of an attack ; 
in which they first put their wom and children, and afterwards crawl 
themselves. These holes are genera; pound, and about ten feet in diameter ; 
but some are half moons, and quite @ beast work. The latter are the chief’s 
work, and the principal redoubts. Theyonney of constructing them is this : 


the moment they apprehend, or discover, enemy, they commence digging 


with their knives, tomahawks, anda woo.) jadle; and, in an incredible 
¥ He is chief of four bands. 
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short space of time, will make a hole sufficiently deep to secure themselves 
and family from the balls or arrows of the enemy. The Indians have no idea 
of taking these subterancous redoubts by storm, as many men might be lost 
in the attack, which, even if successful, would be considered as an impru- 
dent act. ; 

On the 13th of September the party passed the mouth of Black river, en- 
tering the Mississippi from the east. It is of considerable size, and Indian 
traders have wintered 120 miles up it. A little distance above, and where 
the river of the mountain enters, there is a hill in the Mississippi, which the 
French term “ the mountain which soaks in the river.” Here they met the 
remainder of the war party of the Sacs and Reynards returning from their 
expedition against the Sauteurs. The interpreter enquired what number of 
scalps they had taken : their reply was, none. Passing the mountain in the 
river, the party stopped on the west side, at the prairie L’Aile, when Mr, 
Pike, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Sparks, went on shore to hunt. Crossing a dry 
flat prairie they ascended the hills, from which the prospect was very beau- 
tiful. On the nght was the mountains passed in the morning, and the prai- 
rie in the rear, also the mountains of the prairie la Crosse, appearing lke 
distant clouds. On the left, and under their feet was the valley through 
which the Mississippi flows between two barren hills, as far as the eye can 
distinguish. The river is divided into numerous channels by beautiful 
islands. After passing a very thick bottom, fording and swimming three 
branches of the river, and crossing several morasses, they reached the 
boats. Signs of elk were frequent, but they were not fortunate enough to 
meet with any, although those in the boats had seen three. The next day 
they passed the river Embaras, and L’Eau Clair which enter on the west side, 
and in the evening stopped opposite to Buiialoe river, running in from the 
north east. The first of these rivers is navigable 135 miles, and the last, at 
the head of which the Chipeways reside, is navigable for perogues, for 45 
er 50 leagues. 

At noon, on the 16th of September they reached the grand encampment, 
below Lake Pepin: and in the evening, passed the Sautiaux river, which 
flows in from the east at the entrance of the lake. They continued to sail 
in the evening, with the intention of crossing the lake. The interpreter 
(Rosseau) said he had passed this lake twenty times, but never in the day 
time ; alleging as areason, that the wind frequently rose and detained 
them in the day time on the lake. It is more probable, however, that the 
true reason why the traders generally sail through it in the night is, their 
fear of the Sauteurs, as they have made several war strokes at the mouth of 
this river, without distinguishing between the Sioux and their traders. 

The exploring party entered the lake with music playing; but the sky 
soon clouded, and, from the agitation of the water, they had to seek a har- 
bour for the night on the east side. The next morning they were assailed 
by a tremendous storm : the perpendicular lightning seemed to roijl in balls 
of fire down the steep hills which border the lake, and it required great ex. 
tions to weather the point de Sable. Here they found a Mr. Cameron, with 
one wooden and three bark canoes, who had sailed from the prairie on the 
fifth. His canoes were unladen, and turned up for the habitations of the 
men. His party exhibited all the indifference of Indiantraders. Here they 
were shewn a point of rocks from which a Sioux woman precipitated her- 
self, and was dashed to pieces on the stones below. Her friends had refus- 
ed her the husband of her choice, and intended to marry her to one whom 
she despised. She sung her death song, ascended the hill, and, before her 
friends came up with her, took the lover’s leap; and ended her distress and 
lite together. At the mouth of Canoe river, they met with a band of Sioux, 
yaderthe command of the Rectang, the second chief of the nation. He made 
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aspeech, and presented Mr. Pike witha pipe, pouch, and buffaloe skin. 
They encamped opposite to the Indians, on an island in the river, the chief 
having promised to accompany them to the river St. Peter. He appeared to 
be a sensible man ; saluted the party, and received a small present. 

They reached the St. Croix river, at noon on the 19th, and in the evening 
encamped on a prairie on the east side of the river, where standsa large 
painted stone. On the morning of the 2ist, they arrived at the Sioux vil- 
lage, situated at the head of an island and just below a ledge of rocks. It 
was unpeopled, the Indians being absent. Two miles higher, they saw 
three bears cross the river. Here was another camp of Sioux, consistin 
of four lodges ; they saw but oné man, named the Black Soldier. The ga- 
rulity of the women was astonishing, since at all the other camps they had 
been silent ; here they flocked round the strangers, all talking together, 
which could only be accounted for by the absence of the men. 

Three miles below the mouth of St. Peter’s river, they passed the en- 
campment of Mr, Ferrebault, who had broken his peiogue. ‘The Mississippi 
was so narrow in this day’s course, that they crossed it in a batteaux with 
forty strokes of the oars. The water of the Mississippi, above lake Pepin, ap- 
pears red, and where deep, nearly as black as ink. The water flowing in 
from the St. Peters, and St. Croix rivers, give it a blue appearance for a 
considerable distance below their confluence. 

Observing a white flag on shore, they landed and found it to be of white 
silk : it was suspended over a scaftold, on which lay four dead bodies - 
two were enclosed in boards, andtwo in bark. They were wrapped up in 
blankets which appeared yetnew. They were the bodies of Sioux women, 
a child of one of them, and some other relative. Some of them had died 
on the St. Peter’s, others on the St. Croix, but were brought and deposited on 
this scaffold together. It is the mode in which the Sioux bury those of their 
people who die a natural death : but those who are killed, are suffered to 
lie unburied. As a corroboration of this information Mr. Pike relates, that 
on the hilis below the St. Croix he found the bones of a man which he suppos- 
ed had been killed on the spot. 

Before the party reached the mouth of St. Peter’s river, they were over- 
taken by Mr. Frazer and his perogues, who had been left behind at the head 
of lake Pepin with Mr. Cameron. A short time afterwards, the Petit Cor- 
beau, at the head of his band, arrived with about 150 warriors. They ho- 
nored Mr. Pike with a salute, in the Indian manner, with ball! after which 
jt was agreed that a council should be held onthe day following. Messrs. 
Pike and Frazer took a bark canoe, and went up St. Peter’s river, to the In- 
dian village, to see Mr. Cameron : he engaged to be at the council the next 
day. The current of St. Peter’s river is very gentle. 

The Sioux had marched on a war excursion, but being informed, by ex- 
press, of the arrival of the United States party, they returned by land. 
When at the village they were hospitably received, and bawled and halloo- 
ed after, to enter every lodge to eat. On their return, they found their men 
and the Indians peaceably encamped. 

The council was held on the 23d, under a bower or shed, formed of the 
sails of the boats, on the beach, by the orders of Mr. Pike. Into it, only 
his gentlemen, (the traders) and the chiefs entered. He addressed them 
in a speech of considerable length ; the principal subject of which was, the 
desire of obtaining from them a grant of lands at this place (the falls of St. 
Anthony,) and at St. Croix ; and, the making peace between them and the 
Chipeways. He was replied to by the Fils de Penichon, Le Petit Corbeau, 
and L’Orignal levé. They gave the land required, 100,000 acres, and pro- 
mised a safe passport for him, and any chiefs he might bring down ;_ but 
spoke doubtfully respecting the peace. Mr. Pike then gave them presents 
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to the value of two hundred dollars. After the council was over, he per- 
mitted the traders to present them with some liquor ;_ which, with what he 
furnished, made about sixty gallons. In an hour afterwards, they were all 
embarked for their respective villages. The chiefs in the council were Le 
Petit Corbeau,—he signed the grant; Le Fils de Penichon—he also signed ; 
Le Grand Partisan, L’ Orignal levé, Le Bucasse, and Le Bouf que Marche. 
It was somewhat difficult to obtain their signatures to the grant, as they con- 
ceived their word of honor sufficient, Mr. Pike having to represent to them, 
that it was not on their account, but his, that the signing was required. 

An accident happened here which, for a short time, was likely to disturb 
their harmony. The morning after the council was held, Mr. Pike missed 
his flag; which had either been stolen, or had fallen over board. He sent for 
L” Orignal levc, and in his presence punished the guard for his negligence, 
and sent a party three miles down the river in search of the flag, to sirew 
his agger at the loss. In the night, however, he was awakened by Le Pett 
Corbeau, who had come from his village to see if any accident had befallen 
the party, as the flag had been found floating three miles below their village(15 
miles from St. Peters) having concluded from this circumstance, that some 
aflray had taken place, in which the flag had been thrown over board. Al- 
thougi: the loss of the flag had been considered an unfortunate circumstance 
it proved the means of preventing an effusion of blood. A chief, called 
the Outarde Blanche, who had got his lip cut off, came to the Petit Corbeau 
in his village, and told him * his face was his looking glass ; it was spoiled, 
and he was determined on revenge.” Accordingly both parties were charg- 
ing their guns, when the lost flag of the United States appeared in the 
midst of them. They were all astonished to see it there, with the staff 
broken. 

Petit Corbeau spoke to this cffect. A thing so sacred had not been tak- 
en from the boat without violence. It would be proper for them to hush 
their private animosities until they had revenged the cause of their eldest 
brother. He would immediately go up to St. Peter’s to know what dogs 
had done the thing, and take steps to get satisfaction from those who had 
done it.” They ail listened to this reasoning ; immediately put the flag to 
dry, and embarked for the camp of the United States party. Mr. Pike gave 
bim five yards of blue stroud, three yards of calico, a handkerchief, a car- 
rot of tobacco, and a knife, in order to have the peace made up with the 
Outarde Bianche. He promised to send the flag to the falls, and make up 
the matter with his antagonist. 

Whilst detained by the loss of his flag, Mr. Pike sent a flag and two 
carrots of tobacco, by Mr. Cameron, to the Sioux, on the head of the St. 
Peter’s ; made a draft of the place, and, dispatched the boat he had obtain- 
ed irom Mr. Fisher at the village of the prairie des Chiens, to the village of 
the Suint Peters, to be exchanged for a barge with Mr. Duncan. The boat 
thus obtained, was a fine light vessel, eight men being able to carry her. 

After much labour and fatigue in getting the boat through the rapids, they 
reached the foot of dhe folis of Saint Anthony on the evening of the 26th, 
and began to carry their loading over the portage, to where Mr. Pike had 
pitched his tent above the shoot. The rapids below the shoot may properly 
be called a continuation of the falls of Saint Anthony : they deserve the ap- 

pellation of falls equally with those of the Delaware and Schuylkill. The 
lost flag was brought to them at this place by two young Indians. 

While the men were at work transporting the barge over the portage, and 
three-fourths of a mile distant from the camp where they had left their 
arms, seven Indians, painted black, appeared on the height near them. 
They proved to be a part of the Sioux war party, who were too obstinate to 
return when the others came in. Thev were better armed than the Indians 
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generally are : having guns, bows, arrows, war-clubs and spears, and gore 
of them pistols. As they made their appearance when the men of the par- 
ty were taking a refreshing dram, Mr. Pike handed some tothe Indian. 
The first emptied the cup, which was presented to him, which proved a 
caution as to the quantity to be given to the others. The interpreter was 
sent with them to the camp, as Mr. Pike wished to purchase one of their 
war-clubs made of elk’s horn, and decorated with inlaid work ;—also a set 
of their bows and arrows. But the liquor beginning to operate, the Indian 
to whom they belonged, came back to the party for Mr. Pike. On his re. 
fusing to go until the boat was got over the portage, the Indian was proba- 
bly otiended, as he borrowed a canoe and crossed the river. After getting 
their boat nearly to the top of the hill, the props gave wav, and she slid 
down to the bottom, but without injuring any person. 

The day following, the large boat was got over the portage ; after which, 
the men gave a very decisive proof of their fatigue, by throwing themselves 
down to sleep; instead of getting supper. Six of the men out of twenty- 
two, were at this time sick. 

The proper time for performing the voyage up the Mississippi appears to 
be,—to leave the Illinois as soon as the ice breaks up ; but, if deferred even 
to June, it may be performed with great certainty ; for then the water in 
the river would be sufficiently high. 

If it is ever possible to pass these falls in high water, which is a doubtful 
thing, it must be done on the eastern side, about thirty yards from the 
shore ; where the fall is formed by three layer of rocks, one below the 
other : the pitch of none of which appears higher than five feet. 

Above the falls, for forty or fifty miles, the navigation is much impeded 
by shoals and ripples ; and would be considered impracticable by persons not 
determined to proceed ; for the men must wade, and push the boat along, 
a great portion of the distance. Below Crow river, they killed an animal 
unknown to Mr. Pike, called a Blaireau. 

Opposite to the mouth of Crow river they founda bark canoe cut to pieces 
by tomahawks, and the paddles broken on shore. They continued to meet 
with the wrecks of canoes as they ascended,—eight in the whole. From 
the form of these Canoes, the interpreter supposed them to be Sioux ; 
and some broken arrows found with them, he pronounced to be Sauteurs. 
These circumstances led to the conclusion that the canoes had belonged to 
a party of Sioux, who had been attacked by the Sauteurs, and all either kill- 
ed ortaken. The interpreter was alarmed lest they might be attacked by 
the Chipeways, under the supposition of being Sioux tracers, before an ex- 
planation could take place ; three Frenchmen whom they had caught ashore 
near this place, having been killed the last spring. Notwithstanding this 
caution, Mr. Pike was frequently on shore in pursuit of game, which had be- 
come more picntiful since passing the falls of St. Anthony, than it was below. 
Elk, bear, racoons, pheasants, geese and prairie hens, were frequently 
met with. 

On the Sth of October they passed several old Sioux @ncampments, all of 
which were fortified ; they found five litters on which the sick, or wounded 
had been carried. A hard battle had been fought here between the Sioux 
and Sauteur’s, in the present year. Onthe next day when hunting, Mr. 
Pike found a small red capot, hung on a tree : this the interpreter said was 
an offering to the Bon Dieu. 

On the morning of the 10th they reached the place where Mr. Rienville 
and Monsr. Perlicr wintered in 1797. Above itis a cluster of more than 
twenty islands in the course of four miles, which they named the Beaver 
islands from the great signs of those animals which were exhibited, there 
being dams en every island, and roads from them every two or three rods. 
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In the evening they arrived at the grand rapids. These falls are dangerous 
and difficult to pass, from the inequality in the depth of the water, andnum- 
her of rocks. The boats must be lifted over rocks not covered by one foot 
of water, while the next step plunges the boatman over his head. The 

he boats frequently swing on these rocks, to the great hazard of their 
bilging. 

Five miles higher than the rapids they found their large boat to leak so 
fast, as to render it necessary to unload her. Neara war encampment, at 
this place, was a painted buckskin and a piece of scarlet cloth suspended on 
the limb of atree ; supposed to be a Matcho Manitou, to render their en- 
terprize successful ; less superstitious than the Indians, Mr. Pike convert- 
ed this donation to the evil spirit, to his own use. 

On the thirteenth they passed a handsome little river ; which enters the 
Mississippi from the east. Here, on the only timbered land they had seen 
above the falls of Saint Anthony was discovered the first signs of buffaloe. 

On the day following, when hunting, Mr. Pike came on a trail which he 
supposed to be of savages ; he pursued it with great caution for some time, 
when he started a large bear which had been feeding on the carcase of a 
deer. The river became shoal, rapid and full of islands as they ascended : 
it is skirted in some places by well timbered land, while swamps of hem- 

lock and white pine frequently appear. 

On the morning of the f6th the ground was covered with snow, two 
inches deep, which had fallen in the preceding night. It continued snowing, 
and the party had to pass a rapid immediately above them by wading te their 
necks in the water. Mr. Pike having determined to reach Le Riviere de 
Corbeau, the highest point ever made by traders in their bark canoes, an at- 
tempt was made to get over the rapids. After some hours exertion they 
were obliged to put ashore, at about two thirds up the rapids, with their 
limbs benumbed by the cold. Their boasts filled with water so fast, as-to 
keep most of the hands employed in bailing. The serjeant, a very stout 
man, had broken a blood vessel, and discharged nearly two quarts of blood 
by the mouth : one of the corporals evacuated nearly a pint when he at- 
tempted to void his urine. These circumstances, and four ofhis men having 
previously been rendered useless,shewed the necessity of abandoning the riv- 
er with the large boats, and erecting huts for the winter,where some of the 
party might be left whilst the others proceeded to the source of the river. 
The beauty of the situation, plenty of game, and abundance of fine pine 
timber in its vicinity, were additional reasons for stopping at this place. 

Constructing small canoes for the purpose of continuing the voyage as 
far as practicable, and erecting the log huts, or station, for the party who 
were to remain here, occupied those who were not employed in hunting un- 
til the 2d of November. 

Betore leaving this place Mr. Pike had determined to get an elk, the 
signs of which were numerous. For this purpose he went down the river 
about twelve miles to a prairie on the east side, accompanied by one of his 
detachment. They fell in with alarge drove of elk, and followed them, 
until they were weary, without killing any : they shot at and wounded deer 
which they could not afterwards track, and closed their first day “ hungry, 

cald, and fatigued !” Resuming their chase of the elk with the morning, 
they attemped to drive them into the wood, but the leader of the drove 
bresking past them, the others followed him fearlessly inthe same track. 
Their fire on the passing drove produced no effect. Thus disappointed 
they attempted to reach the river, by pursuing a south course. It 
carried them to Elk lake, which is about five miles long, and two miles 


wide, at the close of the second day. On both its banks they observed 
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droves of etk ; and about sunset, two bucks of a drove, which was Crossings 
the prairie, Came near them. One of them was killed ; and, as: it fulfilled 
the promise which Mr. Pike had made when he left the station,—the death 
of this elk recompensed him for the fatigue of two days spent without food 
im the pursuit ! Whilst carrying one half to their fire, at the distance of a 
mile, the wolves seized the remainder. 

One of the men having killed two deer about six miles ill their en- 
eampment, and near the river, three of the party were sent in a canoe for 
them on the evening of the 6th with directions to return in the morning 
It snowed all night ; and the men not returning, Mr. Pike went in search of 
them to the place where he understood the game had been killed. Disco- 
vering nothing of his men there, and knowing the hostile disposition of the 
Chipeways to persons found on this part of the river, whom they suppose 
are traders, he became uneasy, as to their fate. The snow continued to fall 
very fast, it was near a foot in depth, and he could scarcely find wood 
enough to make a fire for the night. The ice was forming rapidly in 
the river. The men not arriving in the course of the evening, he 
determined in the morning to returnto the station; and with a party 
resume the search for them. After writing on the snow directions 
to the lost men, should they arrive, and putting up his handkerchief as 
a flag, he took about ten pounds of meat, a bear skin,.his gun and sword, 
and thus laden set out. Such was the anxiety of mind he laboured under 
that, notwithstanding the load he carried, he reached the bottom above their 
former hunting camp before night. In the course of the journey he passed 
several deer, and one elk, but declined firing, as it was doubtful whether he 
coukd have saved the meat had he been so fortunate as to kill any of them. 
While endeavouring to kindle a fire, he heard the sound of voices ; or 
looking up he discovered a corporal and three of his men passing. He call- 
ed them to him, and they encamped together. They were going down the 
river in order to render what service they could to the party, whom they 
supposed had met with some difficulty from the ice, in ascending the river 
with their venison. They were very much hurt to find that Mr. Pike could 
five no tidings of the men. After experiencing some difficulty in crossing 
the river, they reached the station about ncon. On the 11th two of the 
three men who were supposed to be bost, arrived ; they had seen and under- 
stood the writing on the snow, and had left the other man at their camp to 
take care of the meat. Their detention was owing to their not being able 
to find the deer which had been shot, and losing themselves: in the swamp 
the first night. 

In the afternoon of the 14th it rained with severe thunder and lightning » 
which was followed by an extraordinary cold evening 

Whatever charms there may be in the occasional pursuit of game, the 
fe of a hunter is a slavish and precarious one. For although Mr. Pike had 
sometimes killed as much as-six hundred weight in one day, at other times 
he spent three days, and only procured some smali birds which he was com- 
pelled to shoot, to prevent his men from starving. 

To hunt the elk with success, the gun should carry a ball of a size not 
more than 30 in the pound ;—an ounce ball would be preferable, Were 
these animals followed on horseback, by persons dextrous in the use of the 
bow and arrow, he supposes greater numbers might. be killed than by any 
other means. The hunter might ride along side of them, lodge his arrow 
in what part of the body he pleased, and leaving the wounded one pass on 
to others. 

On the 27th the men were sent down the river for eleven deer which one 
ag. the hunters had kied. They returned with seventeen deer and two elk 
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feam the lower camp, and accompanied by two ‘Indians, who stated that 
they belonged to a band residing on lake Superiour, called Fols Avoines. 
Their language was that of the Chipeways. They said that Mr. Dickson 
and three other traders were established abeut sixty miles below ; and that 
there were seventy lodges of Sioux on the Mississippi. The Indians were 
well satisfied with their reception ; and in consequence of the information 
they gave, Mr. Pike dispatched two of his men with a letter to Mr. Dick- 
son, for the purpose of attaching the most powerful tribes in this quarter to 
his interests. On the 29th a Sioux (the son of a warrior cailed the Killien 
Rouge of the gens de feuille) and a Fols Avoine, came tothe post. He 
stated that having struck their trail, and finding some to be shoe tracks, he 
supposed it led to the establiment of some trader, and followed it. He also 
stated that Mr. Dickson had told the Sioux “that they might hunt where 
they pleased, as the United States party were gone ahead, and would cause 
the Chipeways to treat them with friendship whenever Mr. Pike met with 
that nation. That he had barred up the mouth of the St. Peters, so that no 
liquor could ascend that river ; but if they came on thie Mississippi, they 
should have what liquor they pleased, and that the party had a great deal of 
merchancdize to give to Indians in presents.” 

This misrepresentation of facts seemed intended to serve his own views, 
and draw the Indians from the traders on the St. Peter’s who adhered to 
the restricting law against supplying them with hquor to his own camp on 
the Mississippi, where he promised to supply them : it might have a farther 
Til eflect ; for, under the expectation of hunting on the Mississippi in secu- 
rity, should any of them be killed, the blame would attach to the United 
States party. Mr. Pike therefore explained fully to the young chief the real 
facts and his ideas on the subject, and dismissed them on the day following 
with some trifling presents. 

On the 3rd of December, Mr. Dickson with an engagee, and a young 
Indian, arrived at the post, where they were received with politeness and 
attention. After a serious conversation, on the information given by the 
voung chief, it appeared to be in part incorrect: for Mr. D. denied, that ei- 
ther himself, or any houses under his direction, sold liquor. He gave such 
useful information relative to the future route of the party as led to a full 
confidence in the fulfilment of the object of the voyage. ‘He appeared to be 
a gentleman of general commercial knowledge, and much geographical in- 
formation relative to the western country. When Mr. Dickson left the sta- 
tion on the 4th he furnished Mr. Pike with a letter to a young man of his 
house on lake de Sable, and offered his services to any extent. 

Three families of the Fols Avoine Indians arrived on the 6th, as also a 
Sioux Indian who pretended to have been sent from the Gens de Feuille, to 
give information that the Yanktons and Sussitones, two of the most savage 
bands of the Sioux, residing near the ‘heads of the St. Peter’s and the 


Missouri river, had commenced the war dance, and would depart in a few 


days ; in which case he conceived it best that the Fols Avoine should keep 
under the protection of the exploring party. He stated that he gave this 
information, as the making a stroke on the Chipeway would tend to defeat 
the object of the United States party. Although there were reasons for 
vcheving him a self deputed envoy, Mr. Pike offered to pay cither him or 
iny other young Sioux, who would go to these bands and deliver his words. 
‘he Indian promised to make them known on his return. On the next day 
«nother of the Fols Avoine tribe encamped near the stockade. The Indian 
named Chien Blanche, was an intelligent man ; and stated that he had win. 
‘ered on that place for ten years past. Mr. Pike visited his lodge in the af. 
‘ernoon, and found him seated in the midst of his children, and grand child: 
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ren, amounting to ten in number. His wife, although advanced in years, 
was suckling two children that appeared nearly of the same age (two years) 
and which might have been taken for twins, had not one been of a much 
clearer complexion than the other. On enquiry he found that the fair one 
was the child of an Englishman by one of Chien Blanche’s daughters lately 
dead ; since which, the grand mother had taken it to her breast. The 
lodge was covered with mats made of platted rushes. To these Indians he 
was obliged to give meat ;—but on explaining the situation the party were 
in, with respect to provisions, the Chien Blanche said, they were then with. 
out food, but would return a greater quantity for it; in the course of the 
winter. 

An invalid Sioux arrived on the 8th, with information that the ‘Sissatones, 
and Yanktons were determined to make war on the Chipeways, and that 
they had formed a party of 150, or 160 men for the purpose : but that a part 
of the Sissatones had refused to join in the expedition, and would visit the 
exploring party on the day following. This information led Mr. Pike to 
defer the voyage to Lac Sangsue, which he had in contemplation, until he 
had seen these Indians ; as he might, perhaps, be the means of preventing 
the intended stroke against the Chipeways. In expectation of a visit from 
the Indians, he had two large kettles of soup made forthem> The Sioux 
did not arrive. 

Leaving some of his men at the stockade, or station, Mr. Pike set off 
with the remainder in prosecution of his voyage to the source of the river, 
with sledges similar to those used by farmers, and capable of holding about 
four hundred weight. They crossed the river on the evening of the 9th of 
December, and encamped abewe the rapids. Inthe morning they began 
theix march up the river: each of the sleds was drawn by two men, and 
the perogue towed by three. They found it difficult to get along ; the snow 
being disselved in many places on the prairie. The men with the canoe had 
frequently to wade and drag her over the rocks. Asthe party had now to 
depend altogether on game for their subsistence, the real dangers, and the 
difficulties to be encountered were communicated to the men this evening. 

In the afternoon of the second day, they heard not less than fifty guns fired 
ahead ; and, after dark, five more, with a noise.and shouting in the prairie. 
Mr. Pike and a corporal pushed on 8 miles in advance of the party, with the hope 
of finding the Indians,but without success. They however found that the riv- 
er was frozen so as to enable them to travel on the ice, and proceed three 
times as fast as they had hitherto done. A Fols Avoine, who met the party, 
informed them that, in the rear of the hills which bordered the prairie, there 
were small lakes which, by portages, communicated with lake Superior ; 
and, that in one day’s march in that direction, English trading houses would 
be met with. That the Chipeways were then hunting, and that the Sioux, 
who had visited the station on the 29th of the preceding month, on hearing 
the firing, had prudently retired to the west side of the Mississippi. 

Persons unacquainted with the enterprising spirit of trade, and of the 
people of the North West company, would be surprised to find they had 
penetrated the wilderness so far from lake Superior, by lakes which are 
little better than marshes. It may serve to shew the difficulty of putting a 
barrier to their trade in this quarter. 

Whilst proceeding up the river, the foremost of the sleds, which contained 
all their ammunition, andthe baggage of Mr. Pike, fell through the ice 
The men had to get into the river, up to their middles in water, to recover 
the articles : and on an examination of them it was found that all their cart- 
ridges, and several pounds of battle powder was spoilt; what they hap- 
pened to have in kegs was saved, or they must have given up the prosecu 
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tion of the voyage for want of the means of supplying themselves with pro- 
visions. Several other articles were materially injured. At the time they 
met with this accident, two Fols Avoine Indians arrived ; one of whom had 
been at the camp onthe 29th of November, in company with the Sioux. 
Mr. Pike shewed them by signs where he intended to encamp, and invited 
them to join him. They retired, but returned in the evening to the camp 
with each a deer, as apresent. In the morning asmall present was made in 
return, and the canoe was ;tiven to them to keep until the spring. Alter re- 
maining two days encamped they left it on the morning of the 17th, with 
their sleds very heavy laden. Having eleven deer on hand, and it being ne- 
cessary to lighten their load, a hole was dug in the ground, in which a bar- 
rel of pork, and one of flour, wrapped in deer skins to keep off the damp, 
were deposited. After filling up the pit, they made their fire immediately 
over it. On the evening of the 20th, they deposited another barrel of fiour, 
and heard three guns fired at sunset. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of December, they reached the Isle de Corbeau, 
in lat. 45 deg. 49 min. 50 sec. north, at the confluence of the riviere de Cor- 
beau with the Mississippi. The latter river, above this place, 1s very narrow, 
and changes its general direction, from west to northeast. 

From the frequent breaking of their sleds, and accidents of that nature, 
the progress of the party was very slow: sometimes not more than four 
miles in a day, and seldom exceeding ten. 

After passing the riviere de Corbeau, the timber consisted of yellow and 
pitch pine : scarcely any of which had been met with below. Much of it 
is dead. ‘The country becomes dreary and barren, with high rocks and bare 
knobs. As they proceeded up the river, the bottoms. were found to extend, 
and the country was full of small lakes. On approaching Pine river, a new 
species of pine called by the French ** Sappine,” was observed to grow in 
abundance. 

At the mouth of Pine river is the site of a large Chipeway encampment, 
of fourteen lodges. It had been occupied in the summer, but was then va- 
cant. From the marks which were left, it appeared that they had marched 
a party of fifty warriors against the Sioux, and had killed four men and four 
women. The women were represented by carved images of pine or cedar, 
the four men were painted and planted up to their middles in the ground, 
with four poles, sharpened at the ends, by their sides. Near this place they 
observed poles, on which deer skins, plumes, silk handkerchiefs, &c. were 
suspended ; as also a circular hoop of cedar with something attached to it, 
which had the appearance of a scalp. Near the site of each lodge was a 
hole dug in the ground, with boughs ready to cover it, as a retreat for theig 
women and children in case of an attack from the Sioux. 

Higher up they passed six very elegant bark canoes, which had been 
laid up by the Chipeways ; as also a camp, curiously formed of pine bran. 
ches ; which did not seem to have been evacuated more than ten days. 

On the evening of the 2nd of January, 1806, the centinel gave informa. 


tion that some Indians were coming at full speed upon the trail or track of 


the party. The men were ordered to stand by their arms carelessly. The 
Indians were immediately in the camp, and saluted the flag by a discharge 
of three pieces, when four Chipeways, one Englishman, and a Frenchman o! 
dhe North West company presented themselves. They stated, that some 
women having discovered the trail, and not knowing but it might be their 
enemies, had given the alarm. They had heard of the United States party, 
and revered the flag. Mr. Grant (the Englishman) had only arrived the 
day before from lake de Sable ; from which he had marched in a day and 2 
half. The Indians were presented with half a deer, for which they were 


very thankful, having been kept in their camp some days by the discovery of 
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The next morning the party continued their journey, except Mr. Pike and 
one of his men, who accompanied Mr. Grant to his establishment on the 
Red Cedar lake. The British flag was flying at the trading house :—Mr. 
Grant said it belonged to the Indians. After explaining toa Chipeway 
warrior, called ‘ Curlvhead,’ the objects of the voyage, and receiving his ans- 
wer, which was that he should remain quiet till their return, they eat break- 
fast and parted. Mr. Pike and his companion overtook the rest of the par- 
ty at the close of the day. 

In the night of the 4th, Mr. Pike’s tent was discovered by the centined 
to be on fire ; the party were alarmed in time to prevent any other damage 
than the loss of the tent, which was a double one, and some articles of 
cloathing which had been hung to dry. They fortunately saved three small 
kegs of powder from the flames, which were in the tent. 

On the 6:h, the snow was three feet deep, and continued falling all the 
day. In this day’s march they met two Frenchmen, of the N. W. company, 
exch of whom carried about 200 pounds weight on his back. They had 
‘rackets on. Mr. Grant, and the Frenchman with him, were gone on before. 
The next day was so intensely cold that several of the men had their extre- 
mities frozen. It was found necessary to send a person forward to make 
fires every three miles. 

Supposing themselves to be at no great distance from Sandy lake, Mr. 
Pike, with a corporal, left the party, and went to viewit. They walked 
briskly till towards evening, when they met a young Indian, one of those 
who had visited their camp near Red Cedar lake. They endeavoured to ex- 
plain to him their wish of reaching lake de Sable that evening. He turned 
back with them until they came toa trail which led across the woods, 
which he signified was a near course. They went with him, and soon found 
themselves in a Chipeway encampment, to which the friendly savage had 


led them, with the expectation of their remaining at it all night, knowing 


it to be too late to reach the lake at areasonable hour. On their refusing 
to stay he put them in the right road. At dusk they arrived at the place 
where the track left the Mississippi, when they traversed two leagues of 
the wilderness without much difficulty, and at last struck the shore of the 
lake de Sable, over a branch of which their course lay. The snow having 
covered the trail of the Frenchmen who had passed before with rackets, 

thev were fearful of losing themselves onthe lake. The reason for such 
apprehension can be best felt by those who have been exposed on a naked 
and dreary plain, in a high latitude, on a December night, when the mer- 

eury in Farenheit’s thermometer stood twenty-seven degrees below 0. 
Cheered by a belief that they saw the opposite shore, they proceeded ina 
direc t line ; and after some time had the satisfaction of discovering lights 
in the houses. On their arrival they found, to their surprize, a large stock- 
ade. The gate being opened they entered, and proceeded to the quarters of 
Mr. Grant, where they were treated with the ereatest hospitality. 

This establishment was made by the North West company twelve years 
before : when it was under the direction of Mr. Charles Bousky. It has 
now a terete such a degree of regularity as to allow the superintendant to 
live with tolerable comfort. They have liorses, which were obtained from 
the Indians on Red river. 


They raise plenty of a rtatoes, and the lake furnishes them with pike, « 


é.ckers, pickerel, and white fish, in any number. Beaver, deer, and moose, 
are in abundance ; but their principal dependance is on the wild oats, 
which thev purchase irom the Indians at the rate of one dollar and a half 
the bushel Flour, pork, and salt may be considered as interdicted articles 
to persons not principals i in the pS EEK Flour sells at half a dollar, 


salt one dollar, pork 80 cents, sugar half a dollar, and tea at four dollars ané 
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a half atpound! The sugar is obtained from the Indians, and made from 
aple juice. 

~ The retainer of the party did not arrive at the establishment of the N. 
W. company, on lake de Sable, until the evening of the thirteenth ; one of 
the men had been much injured by the fall of a tree ; this, with the badness 
ef the ice on Lake river, (occasioned by the marshes which abound on it) 
and through which one of the sleds fell, had much retarded their progress. 
At the establishment they were furnished with a warm room, and well treat- 
ed. Mr. Grant had gone to an Indian lodge to receive his credits. 

On the 14th Mr. Pike, erossed the lake, and ascertained the latitude to be 
46 deg. 9 min. 20sec. north. Mr. Grant returned on this day, with e 
quantity of furs, and eleven beaver carcases. 

Mr. Pike, and Mr. Grant, accompanied by two of the party, went to view 
the lake, and found it more extensive than he hadimagined. On leaving the 
stockade they met an Indian, whose countenance expressed great astonish- 
ment when told that Mr. Pike was an American ; for, it is here confessed 
that the savages express the greatest veneration for the American character 
when it is connected with warlike achievements : they say, * the American 
is neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman, but a white Indian.” At this 
place the men were employed in making sleds to conform to those used in 
this part of the country : which are, a single plank turned up like the head 
of aviolin. The baggage is lashed on in bags or sacks. 

On the 19th two men of the N. W. company arrived from the Fond de 
Lac Superieur with letters ; one of which was from their establishment 
in Atabascea, and had been since May in coming. 

While at this post, they eat beaver dressed in every respect as roasted 
pig. It had no unpleasant taste ; on the contrary, was very excéllent eating. 
The head of the moose, which they also eat here, when well boiled, was 
considered equal to the tail of the beaver, to which in taste and substance it 
is similar. 

On the 20th January, the party and sleds left the North West company’s 
station, and reached the portage between the Mississippi and Leech Lake 
river. It began to snow in the evening, and continued all night and the 
morning of the next day. From the quantity of water on the ice, it was 
found impracticable to get all the baggage along; eight men were there- 
fore sent back laden with those articles which were not absolutely necessary 
to the party. Mr. Grant who had accompanied them thus far, not being so 
incumbered with articles as they were, left them on the morning of the se- 
cond day. As they approached the neighbourhood of a lodge or house be- 


longing to Mr. Grant, where he had promised to halt half a day, Mr. Pike,,. 


accompanied by an Indian in his party and one of the men, left the main 
body, to go to it: the soldier, not walking with the same speed, was left 
behind, while Mr. Pike and his companion reached the house about sun set : 
they met two of Mr. Grant’s men, who had left it in the morning, on their 
return to the lake de Sable. Here they passed an uncomfortable night ; 
having nothing to eat, very little fire wood, and no blankets. The Indian, 
however, slept sound, while Mr. Pike sat over the few coals their fire pro- 
duced. The man they had left behind did not arrive that mght. The In- 
dian having expressed a wish to go after his son, left Mr. Pike to his reflec- 
tions in solitude, the next morning. About ten o’clock the soldier agrived - 
he had followed them until some time in the night, when, finding he could 
not overtake his company, he made a fire and halted; but having no ax, 
could scarcely keep himself from freezing. He met the Indian inthe morn- 
ing, Who made signs for him to go on. After the whole party had arrived 
at this lodge, Mr, Pike determined to proceed on to the head of the river, 
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ficcompanied by one of his young men, named Miller. He leftthe camp on 
the morning of the 29th, when it was snowing very fast. They passed an 
island, one rapid and a small lake, and arrived about one o’clock at the falls 
of Pakagama; the greatest impediment to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
except the falls of Saint Anthony, between its source and the Gulph of 
Mexico. They stopped for the night at three Indian lodges, which did not 
appear to have been left more than three days ; and where they found a fine 
parcel of split woed. By cutting down three sappine trees, and weaving 
their branches into the windward side of the lodges, so as to protect them 
from the storm, they hada tolerable night’s lodging. Not being able to find a 
trail, they had to pass through a dismal cypress swamp in the morning, before 
they reached the river. They struck it at a small lake, and perceived a 
track through it, which they knew to be Mr. Grant’s by his mark, ‘a cut 
off,’ which had been agreed upon before they parted : following this, they 
got on very well till they arrived at a small lake where the trail was entire- 
ly obliterated. After some search on the opposite side they discovered it, 
and passed through a dismal swamp, beyond which was another lake, 
where the track was again lost. They directed their course for a point 
wbout three miles distant, and where they found a Chipeway lodge of one 
man, his wife, five children, and an old woman. They were received by 
these savages with great barbarity ; the dogs were set on them, and when 
they reached the lodge, the Indians endeavoured to thrust their hands into 
their pockets. This was resented in such a manner as to let them know it 
would not be borne with through fear, and, that the strangers were Che- 
wockmen, or Americans. They were then treated more civilly. After ar- 
ranging their camp, Mr. Pike went into the lodge, where he was presented 
with a plate of dried meat. He requested Miller to bring about two gills of 
whiskey which made them all good friends. The old squaw gave him in return 
more meat, and offered some tobacco, the latter of which he declined ; and 
gave her an order on his corporal for a knife, and half a carrot of tobacco. 
After Mr. Pike had gone to his own fire, the old man came out, and propo- 
sed to trade beaver skins for whiskey ; meeting a refusal, he returned, and 
directly the old woman came out with a beaver skin; she being also refused, 
he returned to the charge with a quantity of dried meat, which on any 
other terms would have been acceptable ; a peremptory refusal now, put an 
end to all farther application. Indeed it appeared, that such was their de- 
sire of obtaining liquor, that a quart of whiskey would have purchased all 
the family was worth! The next morning Mr. Pike took his clothes into 
the Indian lodge to dress, but was received very coolly ; a present to the 
wife of a little salt, and a dram to the Indian unasked for, appeared to ame- 
liorate their manners ; and they gave directions of the rout to be pursued. 
They passed the lake, or morass, and entered on the meadow through 
which the Mississippi winds its course of nearly fifteen miles ; atthe 
head of this meadow they discovered that they had missed the river, which 
they regained by making a turn of two miles. They passed the fork made 
by the lake Sangsue branch and that from lake Winepic. Takinga west 
course, they crossed a meadow, or prairie. The river here is only fifteen 
yards wide. They encamped about a mile above the meadow, where they 
saw an animal which, from the leaps it took, seemed to be # panther, but of 
iwice the size of the panther on the lower Mississippi. It shewed some 


‘disposition to approach Mr. Pike, which he wished to encourage by squatt- 


ing down, and desiring Miller to do the same behind him, but without ef- 
feet. Thenight was so cold, that the spirits they had in a keg congealed to 
the consistence of honey. Early inthe morning they left the camp, and 
nassed along a continued suite ef meadows, until they reached the Sangsue 
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jake, alittle after midday. The sight of this lake was highly grateful to 
their feelings, it being the main source of the Mississippi ; but the little 
lake Winepic is navigable to Red Cedar lake, which is the extremity of 
the navigation, by a communication of five leagues. Across the lake it was 
twelve miles to the establishment of the North West Company, which they 
arrived at about ten o’clock in the evening. The gates were locked, but on 
knocking they were admitted, and received by Mr. Hugh M’Gillis, with 
great politeness and hospitality ; and had a supper of biscuit, butter, and 
cheese ! 

After remaining a few days within doors, to recover from the fatigue of 
travelling, Mr. Pike, accompanied by Mr. M’Gillis, went to visit Mr. An- 
derson, the agent of Mr. Dickson, at the west end of the lake, in a situation 
favourable for trade. He went in a cabriole, formed to carry one person. 
It is constructed of boards planed smooth, and turned up about two feet in 
front, where they come to a point ; the width behind is about two feet and 
a half, where there is fixed a box covered with dressed skins, and painted. 
This box is open behind, but covered in front nearly two thirds of the length. 
When wrapped up in his buffaloe robe, the traveller slides his feet into this 
box, or boot, horizontally, sitting with his body upright, and his back sup- 
ported by acushion. The horse draws in shafts. Thus seated, and the 
head and extremities covered by a fur cap, and other warm clothing, he 
bids defiance to wind and weather. 

On returning to the N. W. establishment, they found that some of the 
Indians had already arrived from their hunting camps ; and a Mons. Bous- 
sant, who had been sent from the establishment some time before on busi- 
ness of the company, but who not returning when expected, it was sup- 
posed the Indians had killed him. Mr. Grant had been sent in search of, 
and returned with him, to the great joy of the factory. On the 10th they 
hoisted the American flag, on the staff on which the English jack was then 
fiying. Some Indians and riflemen, after a few shot, broke the iron pin to 
which it was fastened, and brought it to the ground. 

The ‘ Sweet,’ Buck, Burnt, and other chiefs, came in on the day follow- 
ing. The first of them is a venerable old man. He says that, “‘when he was 
made a man, and began to hunt, the Sioux occupied this ground ; that they 
evacuated it in the same year in which the French missionaries were killed 
at the river Pacagama.” 

Mr. M’Gillis, with two of his men, and Mr. Pike, with a corporal of his 
corps, left Leech lake on the morning of the 12th of February, and arrived 
at the company’s house, on Red Cedar lake, at sun-set—a distance of thirty 
miles. This lake is about ten miles long, and six miles wide. From the 
Straights to where the Mississippi runs out of the lake, is called six miles. 
The bay at the entrance extends nearly east and west six miles. It is about 
two miles and a half from the north side to a big point. This may be called 
the upper source of the Mississippi, being fifteen miles above lake Winepic, 
and the extent of canoe navigation. It is only two leagues from somie of the 
waters of Hudson’s bay. 

The next day, Mr. Pike took observations for determining the latitude of 
the place, and found it to be 47 deg. 42 min. 40 sec. N. Mr. Thompson, in 
the year 1798, determined the latitude of the company’s house here to be 
in 47 deg. 30 min. N. which he considered as the source of the Mississippi. 

On walking about three miles back from the lake, Mr. Pike found two- 
thirds of the country, at least, covered with water. 

Here they eat of the white fish, broiled on iron grates, fixed horizontally 


inthe chimney. The entrails are left in the fish while dressing! Frem 
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hence one of the men walked to lake Winepic, and returned by one o’clock 
with the stem of the Sweet’s pipe :—to him of as much consequence in his 
affairs with the Sioux, as the credentials of a civilized society to its am- 
bassador. tai 

They left this house, and their hospitable hosts, (a Canadian, and his wife, 
a Chipeway squaw) who relinquished to their use the only article which 
might be called a bed, attended them as servants, and could not be persuad- 
ed to touch a mouthful until their guests had finished their repasts, and ar- 
rived at the factory about sunset ; having been drawn at least ten miles in a 
sleigh by two dogs, who were loaded with six hundred pounds, and march- 
ed so fast, as to make it difficult for men with snow shoes to keep up with 
them. 

On the 16th Mr. Pike held a council with the chiefs and warriors of this 
place, and of Red lake. It required patience, coolness, and some manage- 
ment, to attain what he had in view ; which was, that these Indians should 
make peace with the Sioux, and deliver up their medals and flags; that 
gome of their chiefs should accompany him to Saint Louis, and, that they, 
as a proof of their pacific disposition, should smoke out of the Wabashar’s 
pipe, which lay before them, on the table. They all smoked, from the head 
chief to the youngest soldier ; and generally delivered up their medals and 
flags with a good grace ; the Flatmouth excepted, who said he had left both 
his at his camp, three days’ march from this place. He, however, prom- 
ised to deliyer them to Mr. M’Gillis to be forwarded. The old Sweet 
thought it most proper to return to the Indians of Red lake, Red river, and 
Rainy Lake river. The Flatmouth also said, it was necessary for him to 
return to his young warriors. The other chiefs did not think themselves of 
consequence enough to offer any reason for not following Mr. Pike to St. 
Louis ; a journey of such extent, and through hostile tribes. 

Mr. Pike then replied, ‘ he was sorry to find that the hearts of the Sau- 
teaurs of this quarter were so weak. That the other nations would say, 
* What, is there no soldiers at Leech, Red, and Rainy lakes, who have 
hearts to carry the calumet of their chief, to their father’ ?” This had the 
effect of rousing them. The Buck, and the Beau, two of the most celebrat- 
ed young warriors, rose, and offered themselves for the employ. They 
were accepted as the children of Mr. Pike, whilst he was installed their fa- 
ther. The example of these two animated the rest, and it would not have 
been difficult to have raised.a company among them. The Beau is brother 
to the Flatmouth. He then gave his young soldiers a dance, with a small 
dram ; they wanted more liquor, but a firm denial convinced them of the 
tolly of the attempt. On the next day, the chief of the land brought in his 
flag and medal :—Preparations were made forthe party to march. The 
Sweet was instructed how to send the ‘ Parole’ to the Indians of Red river. 
‘The soldiers then went through their manual exercise, and fired three blank 
rounds ; which not a little astonished the Indians. 

On the morning of the 18th of February, the men were marched for Red 
Cedar lake ; Mr. Pike, and a guide which Mr. M’Gillis had provided for 
him, were to follow afterwards. They were all provided with snow shoes, 
and marched off ‘pretty well, amidst the shouts and acclamations of the In- 
dians, who had generally remained for the purpose of witnessing their de- 
parture, ' 

_ Mr. Anderson arrived in the night, having concluded to go down the 
river to Mr. Dickson in company with Mr. Pike and his party. In the morn- 
ing, Mr. Pike, Mr, L’Rone, and his two two’ young Indians left the hospita- 
Me abode“of Mr. M’Gillis. He-had ‘presented Mr. Piké’ with-his tlogs and 
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briole, here valued at one hundred dollars. They crossed Leech lake in 
er direction, twenty-four miles. One of the dogs broke from his 
harness, and would not suffer them to catch him again on that day ; 
other had to draw the whole load, of at least seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
from lake to lake. On resuming their march the next day, the men set off 
three hours before Mr. Pike ; but his sleigh dogs brought him up to them 
before one o’clock. They encamped at half after three, on the bank of 
Sandy lake, having travelled over lakes almost the whole distance. At the 
request of Mr. L’Rone, whom Mr. M’Gillis had sent as a guide, the Indians 
applied for leave for him to accompany the party; Mr. Pike consented to 
his continuing as far as Red Cedar lake : on this, he personally expressed, 
his wish to desert from the service of the North-West company, and join 
the American party. Honour and gratitude forbad such an act on the part 
of Mr. Pike: the man was immediately sent back, and the party pursued 
their journey without a guide. Continuing through woods and bushes, 
they came to White Fish lake, which may be considered as the source of 
Pine river. The North-West company had once an establishment at this 
place, here being the nearly consumed remains of a stockade about fifty 
feet square. Fromthis place Mr. Pike, accompanied by the young Indians, 
set out in advance of the party to Red Cedar lake. Owing to. the badness 
of the road, the journey was a very fatiguing one. On arriving there, he 
found Mr. Grant and De Breche (chief of Sandy lake) at the house. From 
this place one of Mr. Grant’s men was dispatched to meet the party, and ~ 
carry a bag of rice tothem. He met them encamped on the Mississippi ; 
and onthe 27th they arrived with a chief called the White Fisher, and sev- 
en Indians. 

De Breche, in a serious conversation with Mr. Pike, informed him, that 
a string of wampum had been sent to the Chipeways, as he believed, from 
the British commanding officer at Saint Joseph. 

On the 28th of February, the party left Red Cedar lake on their return to 
Saint Louis. The young Indians staid behind, under pretence of waiting 
for the chief De Breche, who had returned to Sandy lake for his flag and 
medals, and was to meet Mr. Pike at his winter station with Mr. Grant, 
about the 15th of the month following. 

Early on the third of March they passed the place of their encampment 
en Christmas day. Almost immediately afterwards a smoke was discover- 
ed on the western shore by Mr. Pike, who was ahead of his party in his ca- 
briole ; he hallooed, and some Indians appeared on the bank ; they proved 
to be Chipeways who had left Red Cedar lake on the same day the United 
States party did. 

They presented Mr. Pike with some dried meat, which he gave to his 
sleigh dogs, left their camp, accompanied him down the river some distance, 
and encamped onthe west side. At noon the party came to the place 
where they had buried a barrel of flour on the 21st of December, and found 
there acorporal and one of the men from the station. From these men they 
learnt that those who had been left behind were all well; that one of the 
sentinels had been fired on by a Sioux whom the serjeant had made drunk ; 
—and, that this serjeant, contrary to particular instructions, had improperly, 
and without just cause, dissipated almost all the stores which were intend- 
ed for the descending voyage. While the travelling party had fared hard, 
and almost perished with hunger ; and by changing their route had left 
many very essential articles behind them on Sandy lake, under the expecta- 
tion of replacing them at the station, it was highly mortifying to find their 
hopes so disappointed, through the misconduct of him in whose especial 
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charge they had been left. They took up the barrel of flour, and proceeded 
to the mouth of a little river which enters the Mississippi from the east. 
The next morning they, by a fire, thawed the ground where their two bar- 
‘rels were deposited on the 19th of December, and took them up. 

They arrived at their station on the morning of the 5th of March, where 
they found all the men in good health. After noon they were visited by Mr. 
Dickson, accompanied by the Killien Rouge, his son, and two other Sioux 
men, and two women, who came to be introduced to the Sauteurs whom 
they expected had come with Mr. Pike from the head of the river. 

While they were here, several Indian chiefs came into see Mr. Pike. 
With them he held several conversations. Thomas, the Fols Avoine chief, 
gave assurances that he wouid interest himself in obliging the Paunts to 
deliver up the men who had committed recent murders on the Ouinsconsin 
and Rock rivers ; and, if necessary, he would make it a national quarrel on 
the side of the Americans. This chiefis of a noble and masculine figure, 
and an extraordinary hunter: as an instance of this itis related, that he 
killed ,orty elk and a bear in one day, chasing the former from the dawn till 
evening. He is animated in the delivery of his speeches. He appears very 
much attached tothe Americans. He gave his pipe to be presented to the 
Sauteurs on their arrival with assurances of safety on their voyage, and his 
wish that they would descend the river. The Fils de Killien Rouge also 
gave his pipe, to be presented to the Sauteur Indians on their arrival ; “ to 
make them smoke, and to assure them of his friendly disposition, and that 
he wouid wait to see them at Mr. Dickson’s.” 

Thomas made a complaint against a Frenchman by the name of Greignon, 
who resided on Green Bay, who, he said, abused the Indians, and even beat 
them, without provocation. Mr. Pike promised to write tothe Indian 
agent at Michlemackinack on the occasion. 

In along conversation with a ‘ Reynard,’ he professed not to believe in 
an hereafter ; but, that the world would be drowned at some future period ; 
and a question with him was, how it was to be repeopled ? Other Indians, 
however, of his nation, say he is singular in this opinion. 

In an hunting excursion on the opposite side of the river to the station, 
Mr. Pike ascended a mountain which borders on the prairie. Here he 
found a stone on which the Indians sharpen their knives, and a war club half 
finished. From this elevated position, the eve wanders over vast prairies, 
with scarcely any other interruption than scattering clumps of trees, which, 
at a distance, have the appearance of mountains ; in two or three of those 
the smoke is perceived curling in its ascent over their tops; it points out 
the hzbitation of the wandering savage, and ofien leads the blood-thirsty 
warrior to his defenceless prey. 

The voyage of Mr. Pike suspended, for a time at least, this horrid war- 
fare, through a vast extent of country. Peace followed his steps, from the 
prairie des Chiens to the lower Redriver! If asubaltern officer with twenty 
men, at such a distance from the seat of his government, can produce so 
great a change in the minds of savages, what may not be expected, when a 
great and independent power, instead of blowing the flames of discord, ex- 
erts its whole influence in the promotion of peace ? Such are the reflections 
which Mr. Pike made on viewing the country below him, and the immedi- 
ate efiects which had flowed from the expedition entrusted to his care. 

On returning to the station, he found the Fols Avoine chief, who had 
come with the intention of passing the night there. Ina conversation he 
mentioned that near the conclusion of the revolutionary war his nation be- 
gan to look upon him as a warrior, They received a ‘parole’ from the En. 
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glish at Michlemackinack ; on which he was dispatched with forty warriors. 


On his arrival, he was requested to lead them against the Americans. To 
this request he replied :—We have considered you and the Americans as 
one people. You are now at war; how are we to know which has justice 
on their side ? Besides, you white people are, in number, like the leaves on 
the trees. Should I march, with my forty warriors to the field of battle, 
they, with their chief, willbe swallowed up, as the big water embosoms the 
small rivulets which run into it. No! I will return to my country, where 
my warriors may be of service against our red enemies, and their actions 
commemorated in the dance of our nation.” Mr. Grant and the Chipeway 
chief not arriving at the station on the 15th, agreeably to their promise, Mr. 
Pike with his interpreter and one man, set out on a visit to Thomas, the 
Fols Avoine chief, who, with six other lodges of his nation, was encamped 
about twenty miles down the river. After passing a snowy night in the 
woods without any other covering than a blanket, they reached the place of 
destination on the following morning. The camp was situated in one of the 
finest sugar groves imaginable. They were received in a truly patriarchal 
style : the chief pulled off Mr. Pike’s mocasins, assigned him the best place 
in the lodge, and offered dry cloaths. After being presented with the syrup 
of the maple to drink, the chief asked his guest which he preferred, beaver, 
swan, elk or deer, to eat. On giving preference to the first, a large kettle 
was filled by his wife ; and the soup being thickened with the flour which 
the visiting party carried with them, they had what was considered a deli- 
cious repast. Having taken this refreshment, they were asked by the chief, 
if they would visit his people at the other lodges : and, on signifying their 
assent, they went round the camp,—at each lodge of which they were pre- 
sented with something to eat ; at one a bowl of sugar,—at another, the tail 
of a beaver :—generally, with what was esteemed a delicacy by their Indian 
friends. On returning to the lodge of the chief, they found a bed prepared 
for each of them, of good soft bear skins ; in addition to which Mr. Pike 
was furnished with a large feather pillow. An incident occurred here 
characteristick of the Indian hospitality: with the rigid moralist it will 
place the chief in the unfavourable light of an abandoned libertine ; but, the 
liberal mind will make allowance for the customs of society, and, perhaps, 
consider it as an extraordinary trait of generosity in this son of nature. In 
the course of the day, the chief had observed a ring on the finger of Mr. 
Pike : he enquired if it was gold : he was told it was, and the gift of a lady 
with whom the wearer would feel happy to be at that time. He appeared 
absorbed in thought; and at night said to the interpreter, that ‘* perhaps 
his father (a name by which the Indians designated Mr. Pike) felt much 
grieved, from the want of a woman: if it was so, he would furnish him with 
one.” The interpreter informed him that the Americans had each but one 
wife, to whom they considered ita duty tobe faithful. “ He thought it 
strange, as he had three : besides, he knew some Americans at his nation, 
who had five or six wives during the course of the winter.” On the inter- 
preter observing that these were men without character ; that all the great 
men had but one, the chief seemed satisfied, but said “he liked better to 
have as many as he pleased.” This conversation passed between the Indian 
and interpreter without any appeal to Mr. Pike, whose sentiments on the 
subject the interpreter knew ; it also saved him from the refusal of what it 
was evident the chief considered as the greatest favour he could bestow. 
The next morning Mr, Pike ee ae two baskets of sugar ; and, after 
breakfasting on a swan, departed for. the station on the river. The eagles, 
vavens, and the beasts of prey, had devoured a deer and two geese, which 
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were killed on their march to the Indian lodges, and which they expected to 


take with them on their return. 

_ On the 2Ist, a Fols Avoine chief, called Shawonoe, and six young men 
paid a visit to Mr. Pike, and informed him that a camp of Sauteurs were on 
the river, waiting for their chiefs to come down. 

Agreeably to promise, Mr. Pike, with his interpreter and one man, paid 
a visit tothe oldchief Shawonoe. They reached his camp in about two 
hours ; and in their road met with a Fols Avoine chief, called Chien Blanche, 
who visited the station previous to the expedition from it to the head of the 
river. Atthe lodge of Shawonoe they were received with the usual Indian 
hospitality : yet very different from the polite reception they met with from 
Thomas. Charlevoix and others have noticed the beauty of this nation ; as 
it respects the males in particular, they are correct. They are all straight, 
well made men, about the middle size, with an expression of countenance 
that inspires confidence and charms at first sight :—their complexions are 
fair, (for Indians) their teeth good, their eyes large, and rather languishing, 
—in short, they would pass for handsome men, among those who are thought 
to be so. Forming his ideas of Indian women from those generally met 
with, Mr. Pike had not credited what travellers had said respecting the fe- 
males of this nation; in this lodge, however, were five that deserved the 
appellation of handsome women, when he arrived. In the evening there 
came in a couple, whom the interpreter said were considered the hand- 
somest in the nation. The man was about five feet eleven inches high, with 
ali that pleasantness of countenance, which distinguishes the people of this 
nation. His companion, in her twenty-second year, had dark brown eyes, 


jet hair, with an elegant neck. Her figure was genteel, and without that 


inclination to corpulency whichthe women generally have after they are 
married, The man appeared to attach himself particularly to Mr. Pike, 
whom he informed, that his wife was the daughter of an American who 
passed through the nation some years before, and spent a week or two in it. 
Having some biscuits with him, Mr. Pike presented them to her as his 
countrywoman: this created a laugh among the others, and she was called 
the Bostonian, during his stay. 

These Indians are close in their dealings. For a little bear’s oil, they 
charged at the rate of a dollar the gallon ; and even at this price wanted to 
adulterate it by the admixture of a portion of tallow. They asked ten dol- 
lars for a bear skin ; it was a very fine one ; indeed, it is said that the tra- 
ders sometimes give as high as sixteen dollars for the vety best. These 
skins are infinitely superior here, to what are procured on the lower Missis- 
sippi. 

Tn the evening they were entertained with the Calumet and dog dances ; 
as also the dance of the . Some of them struck the post, and told 
their war exploits ; but they spoke in the Menomene tongue, which the in- 
terpreter did not understand. . After the dance, followed the feast of the 
dead, as it is called; at which, each two or three are served with a vessel 
full of meat. When all were ready the old chief delivered a prayer ; after 
which the eating begins, and it is expected that every portion will be eaten 
entirely up, care being taken not to drop even a bene. What is left is care- 
fully gathered together, and put in the dish. The eating being over, they 
were treated with soup : this was followed by a prayer, or exhortation from 
the chief, which finished the ceremony. They are careful in gathering up 
the remains of this feast, which they throw into the water, lest the dogs, 
which are kept in great numbers, should get them, Burning these frag- 
ments is viewed in an equally sacrilegious light with giving them to the dogs. 
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‘-e in his dog-sled, arrived at the station in the forenoon of the 
saat ae noon, Mr. Grant arrived with De Breche and some of his 
young men ; but the young warriors of Leech lake had returned to their 
homes. The Fols Avoine chiefs were informed of this circumstance : and 
both Thomas, and the old Shawonoe, the one accompanied by seven, and 
the other by six of their men, came to the station on the 26th. In the even- 
ing they danced until ten o’clock. The old Shawonoe, and the White Do 
of the Fols Avoine, told their exploits, which however were unintelligible to 
the interpreter. When De Breche arose, he said, ‘1 once killed a Sioux, 
and cut off his head with such a spear as I now present to this Winebago,” 
presenting one at the same time toa Winebago present, and with whom the 
Chipeways were then at war. This was considered as a great honour by 
the latter. The next morning the Chipeway chief made a speech, and pre- 
sented his pipe to Mr. Pike, to be by him borne to the Sioux—seven strings 
of wampum were attached to it, showing his authority to be from seven 
bands of the Cipewxys, to conclude a peace, or make war. He had chosen 
the former, and with his pipe requested that they might be informed that 
‘he, and his people would encamp at the mouth of the river de Corbeau, 
the ensuing summer, where they would see the United States flag flying.” 
As a proof of his pacific disposition the Fols Avoine chief then rose and 
said, ** My nation is rendered small by its enemies ; only a remnant is left : 
—but we can boast of not having been slaves. For, in preference to having 
our women and children taken, we have killed them. Since our father 
(meaning Mr. Pike) has travelled so far, and taken such pains to prevent 
the Sioux and Chipeways from killing each other, it would be ungenerous 
in us not to listen to his words. I willreport to the Sioux the pacifick prop- 
ositions of the Sauteurs, and hope the peace will be firm and lasting.” Mr. 
Pike then informed the Fols Avoine chief, that he would report his words to 
the Sauteurs, and should feel thankful to the two nations for having laid 
aside the tomahawk at his request. He thanked the Fols Avoine for his 

wishes and the £ Parole’ he had given to the Sauteurs. This done, 
each chief was presented with a Kettle of liquor to drink the others’ healths 
in ; and the flag, which had been presented to De Breche, was displayed in 
the station. The Fols Avoine then departed; a circumstance not unpleas- 
ing to Mr. Pike, who had to find provision for them all; and they had al- 
ready consumed what dried meat was laid in for his descending voyage. 
He was apprehensive, lest his hunters should not be able to furnish another 
supply. 

In the afternoon of the 28th, Mr. Grant and the Sauteurs took their de- 
parture, and were accompanied by Mr. Pike as far asthe lodge of the 
Shawonoe, where they (ten in number) staid during the night. Here the 
Fols Avoine and the Sauteurs had a dance, and feasted on elk, sugar and 
syrup. Before their departure Mr. Pike demanded the medal and flag of 
the chief ; the former he delivered, but with a bad grace, and said the flag 
were in the land, when he left Lake de Sable. 


They had thunder and lightning this evening. 


In the morning they parted ; Mr. Grant and his party for Sandy lake,— 
and Mr. Pike and his, to his hunting camp ; from which he was summoned 


to the station by a letter from Mr. Dickson. The person who brought the 
letter stated that a Sioux had arrived with Mr. Dickson’s man. He took a 
man with him, and reached the station after midnight; having travelled 
along the ice covered by nearly a foot of water, and through a tempest of 


lightning and rain. The Sioux finding the Sauteurs had left the station, re- 
turned immediately. 
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_ As the ice was beginning to break, all their attention was directed to pet. 
ting their boats in order, and hunting for a supply of provisions. They caulk. 
ed the seams of their boats, and payed them with the tallow of their can- 
dics. The young Shawonoe arrived from above with their canoes and about 
one thousand pounds of furs, which he deposited in the station. The Fols 
Avoine chief, called the old Shawonoe, came and encamped near the station, 
and informed Mr. Pike that his nation had determined to send his son to 
Saint Louis in his place, and in whose favour he declined the voyage. 
Having got every thing on board their boats, on the evening before, the 
party embarked at seven o’clock, on the morning of the 7th of April, in high 
spirits. They passed the grand rapids, and reached Mr. Dickson’s before 
the sun set, where they were saluted with three rounds. The followin 
day was spent in making a chart of the St. Peter’s river, &c. and in settling 
the affairs of the Indian department with Mr. Dickson ; to whom Mr. Pike 
confesses himself greatly indebted for his communications. They left Mr. 
Dickson and Mr. de Paulire in the morning, and in the afternoon arrived at 
Mr. Paulire’s house, where they were received with great politeness by his 


brother (to whom Mr. Pike had a letter) ‘and a Mr. Vean, who wintered- 


near him. 

Thus had Mr. Pike been the harbinger of peace te the inhabitants on this 
river, The traders followed him and wintered in safety, giving articles of 
comfort to the Indians in exchange for the produce of their hunting excur- 
sions. 

After leaving this house they discovered a bark canoe about three hun- 
dred yards ahead, which they lost sight of suddenly on turning a pomt of 
land, without being able to discover it again when they reached the same 
part of the river. This excited their attention ; Mr. Pike stood up in his 
barge, and at last perceived it turned up in the grass of the prairie. After 
passing the place about a gun shot, the Indians made their appearance from 
undéitliee, and launched their canoe into the river. They then came on,and 
when the party halted for the night at a vacant trading house, they halted 
likewise, addressing Mr. Pike with * Say go commandant,’ or your servant, 
captain. When the motive for their concealing themselves was demanded, 
they replied—their canoe leaked, and they had turned her up to discharge 
the water. This could not be believed, and as their conduct was suspicious, 
they were received rather coolly : however, each of them had a piece of 
bread and asmall dram giventothem. They then re-embarked and con- 
tinued down the river. 

The conduct of these men reminded Mr. Pike of a visit made by the Fils 
de Pinechon to Mr. Dickson during the winter, the prineipal cause of which 
was, to give Mr. Pike notice that the seven Indians who had been met at 
the falls of Saint Anthony, when the party ascended the river, had since de- 
clared that they would kill him, for agreeing to a peace between the Sioux 
and Sauteurs ; Mr. Pite for being the means of preventing them from taking 
revenge for relatives killed in August 1805, by the Suuteurs ; and Thomas, 
the Fols Avoine chief, for the support which he seemed disposed to afford. 
This information had not received the attention it merited as coming from 
the first chief of the village ; but the conduct of these Indians put the party 
on their guard. 

This day there was an appearance of returning vegetation, although in 
some places the snow remained a foot in depth. 

They reached the falls of St. Anthony on the morning of the 10th, and 
got alltheir baggage and their canoes across the portage before night. 
These falls had a much more tremendous appearance now thar when the 
party ascended the river. The ice continued floating im the river all day. 
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The next day the large boats were got over the portage, and the party de- 
scended to an islatid at the mouth of the St.“Peter’s river. 

Mr. Pike went to the chiefs, and informed them that he had something 
to communicate. The Fils de Penechon said he would provide a place ; 
and accordingly a council was assembled at the setting of the sun, and Mr. 
Pike was sent for to attend. Here he found a great many chiefs of the As- 
susitones, Gens de Feuille, and the Gens de Lac: they were waiting for 
the Yanktons ; in all about one hundred lodges. As the party crossed the 
river, they were saluted, in the usual manner, with a discharge of ball. The 
council house consisted of two large lodges, capable of containing 300 men. 
In the upper lodge were forty chiefs, and as many pipes set against the poles ; 
along with which, Mr. Pike had the pipes of the Sauteurs arranged. He 
then informed them, in a short speech, of all that had occurred between him 
and these people. Finding it difficult to make himself understood through 
the medium of his interpreter, he was content with stating to them his wish 
that some of their chiefs should go to St. Louis ; and to such as chose to 
to the Prairie des Chiens, he would there explain himself more fully. They 
then all smoked out of the Sauteurs pipes but three, who were painted 
black, were of those who had lost their relations last summer. When he 
departed, he invited the Fils de Pinechon, and the son of the Killein Rouge 
to cross the river and sup with him ; where, with Mr. Duncan, he endeav- 
oured to explain what he was unable to do in the council ; and stated to 
them, that at the prairie he would give his ideas fully to the chiefs, and hop- 
ed to be able to make a more favourable report than captainLewis had done, 
of their treatment to him. The former of these chiefs was the son of him 
who had remained all winter near the station, and had treated the men left 
there well. They endeavoured to excuse their people from the charges 
made against them. 

After leaving the river St. Peter’s, they endeavoured to find the cave 
which Carver mentions, but in vain. The interpreter, who had been many 
times up the Mississippi, knew nothing of it. 

As they were passing some lodges of Indians, a few miles below the St. 
Peter’s, Mr. Pike received a particular invitation to go on shore, where he 
was kindly received, presented with sugar, &c. A dram was given in re- 
turn ; and when the party were departing, the owner of the lodge they had 
been in, demanded a kettle of liquor. On being refused, when the party left 
the shore, the Indian called out, and said, he did not like the arrangements 
which had been made, and would go to war inthe summer. The.interpre- 
ter was told to inform him, that if Mr. Pike returned to St. Peter’s with the 
troops, he would then settle that affair with him. 

On arriving at the St. Croix, they found the Petit Corbeau with his people, 
Mr. Frazer and Mr.Woods. In a conference which they had, the Petit Cor- 
beau made many apologies for the disorderly conduct of his people. He 
said that his young warriors wanted to go to war, and that he had been 
much blamed for dismissing his party last fail ; but, that he was determined 
to adhere, as far as he could, to Mr. Pike’s wishes, and thought it best to 
remain where he was, and endeavoured to restrain the warriors. He pre- 
sented his beaver robe and pipe, with a message to the general, that he was 
determined to preserve peace, and make the road clear ; also, as a remem- 
brance of his promised medal. To this a reply was made calculated to con- 
firm him in his good intentions ; and assuring him, that although not pres- 
ent, he would not be less remembered by his father than those that were. 

Here Mr. Pike learned that Mordock Cameron, contrary to the directions 
of his licence, sold liquor to the Indians, on the river St. Peter’s ; also, that 
his partner was acting with equal imprudence below. They were by this 
conduct the cause of much disorder, and great injury to the traders. 
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The trees were there. beginning to.put forth their buds, and there was a 
very perceptible difference in leain eee this place eis falls. of St. 
Anthony, : 7 | 
. Accompanied by. Messrs. Frazer and Woods, they came to a band of the 
Aile Rouge, about two o’clock. Here they received. the usual, salute, and 
held. a council, where the chief expressed. more ag cong than any other 
had done, at the conduct of those Indians which had been met with near the 
mouth of St. Peter’s,. He gave assurances, in very uivocal terms, that 
he who. fired on the centinel, and those who shehstened to kill Mr. Pike 
should, if he thought proper, be killed. _He said there were many chiefs 
above with whom he wished to speak, and hoped Mr. Pike. would remain 
ene day, when all the Sioux would be down, and he should have the com- 
mand of 1000.men. But,-perhaps,he would not think it an honour, although 
the British had flattered his natiom by being proud to have them for soldiers. 
To this.a general reply was made in, which he was informed, that the bad 
conduct of two or three individuals would not obliterate the sense entertain, 
ed of the good treatment which. the party had received from the Sioux na- 
tion. That, in ageneral council, Mr. Pike would, more fully explain him- 
self. As for the man who fired on .the centinel, had he been at the station, 
the Sioux should never more have been troubled with him, for he should 
ttave been killed on the spot.. His young men, did not do so, least they should 
give offence to their commander. Remaining a day with them would be 
of no service, and he was anxious to be with the general below, who ex- 
pected him ; the state of his provisions also demanded the utmost expedi- 
tion, as his men musteat.. The chief replied, that as the lake Pepin was 
yet closed,if the party proceeded and encamped on the ice,it would not sup- 
ply them with provision. He would send out all his young men the next 
day, and if the other bands did not then arrive, he would go with the party 
on the day following. Mr. Pike finally agreed to spend one day here, which 
gave great satisfaction to the Indians. He was invited to different feasts ; 
atone of which he was entertained by an Indian whose father was created 
a chief by the Spaniards. Herehe sawa man, whom the French call ‘ Ro- 
man Nose,’ and the Indians ‘the Wind that walks,’ who was formerly, the 
second chief of the Sioux ; but being the cause of a trader’s death about se- 
yen years ago, he yoluntarily resigned his dignity, and has frequently re- 
quested to be given up to the whites, He was now, determined to.go to 
St. Louis and deliver himself up for execution. His long and sincere re- 
pentance, and the great confidence the nation places in him, will, no doubt, 
be considered as sufficient reasons for pardoning the offence. _ This opin- 
ion, however, Mr. Pike kept from his knowledge. : 
Here Mr. Pike received a letter from Rollet, the er of Mr. Cameron, 
with a present of some brandy, coffee and sugar.. Being the partner of the 
person whom it became Mr. Pike’s duty to prosecute for an infraction of the 
laws of the United States respecting the trade with the Indians, payment 
was offered for the articles, though of, trifling yalue.. Two of the men, 
who were sent to put down some fishing lines, overset the canoe, and would 
have been drowned.but for the.exertions of the Indians, who rescued them, 
earried them into their lodges, undressed,, and treated them, with great hu- 
manity, and kindness. . At this.place, Mr. Pike learned that the savage who 
had threatened.to take his life, had actually cocked his gun for the purpose 
of shooting him.from behind the; hills, but was prevented by the others. 
fhe Indians not arriving on the day they were expected, Mr, Pike, with 
Messrs... Woods and. Frazer, ascended a high-hill called the, Barn, from 
which they -had.a view of lake Pepin, the valley of the Mississippi, the Can- 
non river and the hills between which it lows...» . ese: f 
Karly on the morning of the 15th Mr. Pike embarked, much to the aston- 
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ishment of the Indians, who were then fully prepared for the council. Af- 
ter some corversatiott with Mr. Frazer, who remained later, they acknowl- 
edged it was according to a previous decision, and he was not bl ble for 
so doing. Indeed experience had taught the advantage of a rigid regard ‘to 
truth in all intercourse with the Indians. Although the Aile Rouge had a 
beaver cloak and pipe prepared, he had, for the present, to rétain it." About 
nine leagnes below lake Pepin, they passed some hills which have the ap- 
pearance of fortifications. | | 

They arrived at the prairie des Chiers on the 18th April, where Mr. 
Pike took up his quarters with Mr. Fisher. His men received a present of 
a barrel of pork from Mr. Campbell, and about twenty loaves of bread and 
some meat from Mr, Fisher. 

Here were a number of chiefs, Reynards, Sioux de Moine, &c. also some 
Winebagoes, who had brought with them the murderers of some white 
men, in order to deliver them up-to Mr. Pike. The next day six canoés ar- 
rived from the upper part’of the St. Peter’s river, with the Yankton chiefs 
from the upper part. of that river. The appearance of these Indians was 
more savage than that of any other they had met with. Notice was given 
to the Puants, that Mr. Pike had business to do with them the day follow- 
ing. A band ofthe Gens de Lac also arrived. 

A council was held here with the chiefs of the Paunch Indians, and those 
of the nation who had recently’ committed some murders were demanded. 
They requested until the day following (the 21st) to determine on the con- 
duct proper for them to pursue. , 

In the afternoon a great game at cross was played on the prairie, between 
the Sioux on one side, and the Reynards on the other. It is played with a 
ball made of some hard substance covered with leather, and cross sticks, 
which have a round part covered with net work and a handle three feet in 
length. The parties being ready, and the betts made, sometimes to the 
amount of many thousand dollars, the goals are set up on the prairie, at the 
distance of half a mile. The ball is then thrown up in the middle ; when 
éach party endeavours to drive it to the opposite goal, and round the post 
which is there fixed. The ball is then, again carried to the middle, and the 
contest repeated, until one of the parties wins four times, which determines 
the game. It is an interesting sight, to thus behold two or three hundred 
naked savages contending on the plain. The one who drives the ball 
round the pole is highly applauded by his companions. Sometimes he who 
catches the ball in his racket, depending on his swiftness in running, endea- 
vours to carry it tothe goal ; and, if he finds himself to closely pursued, 
hurls it forward with all his strength, to an astonishing distance, where both 
sides have their flanking parties, ready to receive it. "They often keep the 
ball passing in the air for hours before the victory declares for either party. 
In the game played here, the Sioux were the victors, more from their skill 
and dexterity in throwing the ball, than their swiftness of foot. 

Mr. Pike made a demand in writing of the magistrates to take depositions 
respecting the murders recently committed, and hada private conference 
with Wabasha. 

On the 21st he was sent for by the chief le Feuille, who stated the jeal- 
ousy with which his nation generally po tise their chief. Although it 
might get him the displeasure of some of the Sioux, he had no hesitation in 


saying, that the Nez Corbeau was the most sensible man among them ; in 


which light he believed him to be generally viewed. After this interview 
he was sent for by the * Red Thunder’, chief of the Yanktons, the most sa- 
vage band of the Sioux : This chief was found prepared with the most ele- 
gant pipes and robes. He declared’ that * White b had never been shed 
in the village of the Yanktons, éyen when rum was permitted. “That Mor- 
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dock Cameron arrived at his village in the preceding autumn, when he in- 
vited him to eat-——He gave him corn, as a bird. That Cameron informed 
him of the prohibition of liquor, but. was afterwards the only person who 
sold it in the village.’ After holding another council with the Puants, Mr 
Pike spent the evening with Mr. Wilmot, one of the well informed gentle- 
men of this place. | 7 

On the 22d another council was held with the Sioux and Puartits, when 
the latter gave up their medals and flags. ; 


i GD ee 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED. STATES, 


Communicating information of the effect of gun-boats tn the’ firc- 
tection and defence of harbours ; of the numbers thought, neces- 
sary; and of the firofiosed distribution of them among the froris 
and harbours of the United States :\\in compliance with a reso- 
lution. of the house of refiresentatives of the 5th Feb. 1807. 


To the Senate and House o 
Representatives of the United States. 

IN compliance with the request of the house of representatives expressed 
in their resolution of the 5th instant, I proceed to give such information, as 
is possessed, of the effect of the gun boats in the protection and defence of 
harbours, of the numbers thought necessary, and of the proposed distribu- 
tion of them among the ports and harbours of the United States. 

Under present circumstances, and governed by the intentions of the legis- 
lature, as manifested by their annual appropriations of money for the purpo- 
ses of defence, it has been concluded to combine, 1st, land batteries, fur- 
nished with heavy cannon and mortars, and established on all the points 
around the place favourable for preventing vessels from lying before it ; 2d, 
moveable artillery, which may be carried, as occasion may require, to points 
unprovided with fixed batteries ; 3d, floating batteries ; and 4th, gun boats, 
which may oppose an enemy at his entrance, and co-operate with the batte- 
ries for his expulsion. 

On this subject professional men were consulted as far as we had oppor- 
tunity. General Wilkinson, and the late General Gates, gave their opinions 
in writing, in favour ofthe system, as willbe seen by their letters now com- 
municated. The higher officers of the navy gave the same opinions, in sep- 
arate conferences, as their presence at the seat of government offered occa- 
sions of consulting them, and no difference of opinion appeared on the sub- 
ject.. Those of commodore Barron and captain Tingey, now here, are re- 
cently furnished in writing, and transmitted herewith to the legislature. 

The. efficacy of gun boats for the defence of harbours, and of other smooth 
and inclosed waters, may be estimated, in part, from that of gallies, former- 
iy much used, but less powerful, more costly in their construction and main- 
tenance, and requiring more men. But the gun boat itselfis believed to be 
ia use with every 8 5a maritime nation, for the purposes of defence. In 


the Mediterranean on which are several small powers, whosé system, like 
qurs, is peace and defence, few harbours aré without, this article of protec- 
tion. Our own experience there of the effect of gun boats, for harbour ser- 
vice, is recent. Algiers is particularly known to have owed, to 2 great pro- 
vision of these vessels, the safety of its city, since the epoch of their con- 
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struction. Before that, it had been repeatedly insulted and injured. The 
effect of , gun boats, at present, in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, is well 
known, and how, much they were used, both in the attack and defefice of 
that. place, during a former war, The extensive resort to them, by the two 
greatest naval powers in the world, on an enterprize of invasion not long 
since in prospect, shews their confidence in their efficacy, for the purposes 
for which they are suited. . By the northern powers of Europe, whose seas 
are particularly adapted to them, they are still moreused. The remarkable 
action, between the Russian flotilla of gun boats and guliies, and a ‘Turkish 
fleet of ships of the line and frigates, in the Liman sea (in 1788), will be 
readily recollected. The latter,commanded by their most celebrated admiral, 
were completely defeated, and several of their ships of the line destroyed. 

From the opinions given, as tothe. number of gun boats necessary for 
some of the principal seaports, and froma view of all the towns and ports 
from New Orleans to Maine inclusive, entitled to protection, in proportion 
to their situation and circumstances, it is concluded that, to give them’ a due 
measure of protection in times of war, about two hundred gun boats will be 
requisite. . According to first ideas, the following would be their general 
distribution ; hable to be varied, on more mature examination, and as cir- 
cumstances shall vary ; that is to say, 

To the Mississippi and its neighbouring waters, forty gun boats. 

To Savannah and Charleston, and the harbours on each side, from St. 
Mary’s to Curratuck, twenty-five. 

To the Chesapeake, and its waters, twenty. 

To Delaware bay and river, fifteen. 

To New-York, the Sound, and waters as far as Cape Cod, fifty. 

The flotillas assigned to these several stations might each be under the 
care of a particular commandant, and the vessels composing them would, in 
ordinary, be distributed among the harbours within the station, in proportion 
to their importance. ; 

Of these boats, a proper proportion would be of the larger size, such as 
those heretofore built, capable of navigating any seas, and of reimforcing oc- 
casionally the strength even of the most distant ports, when menaced with 
danger. The residue would be confined to their own, or the neighbouring 
harbours, would be smaller, less furnished for accommodation, and*conse- 
quently less costly. Of the number supposed necessary, seventy-three are 
built or building, and the hundred and twenty-seven ‘still to be provided, 
would cost from 5 to 600,000 dollars. Having regard to the convenience of 
the treasury, as well as to the resources for building, it has been thought 
that the ene half of these might be built in the present year, and the other 
half the next. With the legislature, however, it will rest to stop where we 
are, or at any further point, when they shall be of opinion that the number 
provided shall be sufficient for the object. 

At times, when Europe, as well as the United States, shall be at peace, it 
would not be proposed that more than six or’ eight of these vessels should 
be kept afloat. When Europe is in war,treble that number might be neces- 
sary, to be distributed among those particular harbours, which foreign vessels 
of war are in the habit of frequenting, for the purpose of preserving order 
therein. But they would, be manned in ordinary, with only their comple- 
ment for navigation, relying on the seamen and militia of the port, if called 
into action, on any sudden emergency.. It would be only when the United 
States should themselyes be at war,that the whole number would be brought 
into active service, and would be ready, in the first moments of thé war, to 
co-operate, with other means, for covering at once the line of our seaports. 
At all times, those tnemployed would be withdrawn into places not exposed 
‘osudden enterprise, hauled up under sheds covered from the sun and 
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weather, and kept in preservation with little expense for repairs and main- 
tenance. hes : “ie gs nye Pmbpecg ie. 
It must be superfluous to observe, that this species of naval armament is’ 
proposed merely for defensive operations ; that it can have but little effect 
owards provers our commerce in the open seas, even on our Own coast ; 
and stillless can it become an excitement to engage in offensive maritime war, 
towards which it would furnish no means. ~ TH: JEFFERSON. 
February 10, 1807. ° | spit 


Extract of a letter from.Gen. Horatio Gates. ta Thomas Sefferson, Esq. da- 
: ted. October 19, 1804. =: : 
** DEAR SIRs 

«1 am charmed with your instituting gun-boats, for I believe them to, be 
the properest defence for large harbours, that has been hitherto imagined , 
these co-operating with ao tania of heavy guns, upon the. projecting: 
heights near the water, are much better, and infinitely less expensive, | 
fixed and large fortifications... The, French, who,are.the best judges of ar. 
tillery and engineering of any nation in Europe, adopt this plan of defending 
their harbours : the effects of it are too welk known inEngland. I know not 
if you have seen a publication which appeared in Paris.inMay.1802, entitled 
Lettres d’un Observateur sur.la Marine, it is well worth your perusal ; m 
useful information may be derived from it for the defence of our. harbours 
and our astonishingly increasing commerce ; a paltry frigate dare not then 
insult us, as has been and now is done in the harbour of New-¥ ork.” | 


oe ee 


A letter from Gen. Fames Wilkinson to Thomas SFefferson, President of the 
United States, dated Washington, November 10, 1804. 
SIR, 

I regret that a variety of interruptions and engagements should have,so 
long prevented my attention to the subject you did me the honour.to men- 
tion te me. | 

On turning it in my mind, the idea occurred to me that your proposition 
could not be better ascertained than by an examination of the system of de- 
fence heretofore adopted for our towns and harbours, and a comparative view 
of its merits, with those of the plan which you recommend. {1 have yielded 
to this suggestion, and shall be happy if the manner or matter of the inclosed 
reflections should meet your approbation, as they are for you and at your 
disposal only. 

You will also find under cover an extract from the reflections of the Mar- 
quis of Santa Cruz, an author of great respectability, who wrote early in the 
last century, from which you will perceive gallies, in other words gun-boats, 
have been long held in high estimation. | 

I have only to add, sir, that these observations were committed to p 
on the day of their date, and that I have not been able to have them copie 
sooner, so inadequate are my. means to my duties. 

With great consideration and respect, I haye. the honour to be, &c. &c. 

_{NOTE.—This letter was only the cover of Gen.Wilkinson’s opinion, and 


therefore shews only.in general terms what that was. The opinion, itself 


was on a former occasion communicated te a committee of the house of 
representatives, and was read to the house for their information. } 


7 —_—_—_—_—— 


4 letter from Commodore S: Barton sto: Fhomns ¥efferson, President of the 
United States, dated Washington, February 8, 1807. 
SIR,” 
Im consequence of a conversation I had the honour to hold. with you yes- 
terday, on the subject of gun-boats, I venture to state my reasons for suppo- 
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sing them the proper kind of vessels to afford the most effectual means of 
defence and annoyance within the bays and rivers of the United States. 

‘The small draft of water enables them to take such positions, as to attack, 
in a measure with impunity, vessels of any size, and are enabled to approach 
or retire, as may best,suit to discomfit the enemy and protect themselves. 

My residence having been always near the Chesapeake, enables me to 
remark more particularly on the effect of gun-boats opposed to ships within 
the capes of Virginia. vere ; 

The middle ground, the Horse Shoe, and Willoughby’s Point, are proper 
positions for gun-boats'to take to repel attempts to enter the bay and James 
river. York spit affords the same advantage in preventing an entry into that 
river, and near each river is a flat which affords a safe position to annoy, 
without fearing the near approach of large ships. Ten or twelve of these 
boats would probably be sufficient to compel te remove from her position 
a frigate, and so on in proportion to the size and number of the enemies 
ships. Todo more than annoy would be difficult. With those vessels a 
great number and a long time would be necessary to capture a ship of war ; 

t few commanders would feel secure while open to the attack of an ene- 
my, which, however inferiour, he could not destroy. An attempt to board 
might be better opposed by small arms, cutlasses, &c. and in case of the ne- 
cessity of retreat, the small rivers adjacent, &c. would be found of easy ac- 
cess to the boats, and inaccessible to the enemy. I do suppose that twenty 
gun-boats stationed in Hampton roads and its vicinity, would be sufficient 
to repel any predatory attack in that quarter, and be very formidable to a 
larger force. It is impossible for me to enlarge on this subject, being inca- 
pable of estimating the force which might be brought in opposition to this 
mode of defence. I can recollect perfectly the manner and by what means 
2 small boats belonging to the state of Virginia,during the revolutionary war, 
often intercepted, almost under the guris of large ships, the supplies which 
were frequently attempted to be afforded them. This was done by means of 
a light draught of water, and good sailing. They were,however,deficient of 
heavy cannon. The gun-boats building under my direction are so construct- 
ed, as to sail fast det to mount one heavy cannon, and can, if necessary, 
mount some smaller guns in the waist, so that they can be used in attack on 
privateers or ships of war, and are competent to an employment (during 
summer) on the sea-coast, where the inlets will generally admit them in case 
of tempestuous weather, or the necessity of retreat from a superiour force. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, ! 


(Signed) SAMUEL BARRON. 


The efficacy of gun-boats in the defence of coasts, ports, and harbours, 
must be obvious to every person capable of reflection ; when it/is considered 
with what celerity they can generally change their position and mode-6f at- 
tack, extending it widely to as many different directions as theit number 
consists of, or concentrating nearly to one line of direction. Ithardly néed 
be observed, that the very small object which a gun-bdat presents to the ‘at- 
tacking enemy, causes it always problematical whether it may be ‘hit by 
the most rai and experienced marksmen, while on the other hard the 
enemy atta ing is generally with large ships, mostly of the line of battle, 
and which from their magnitude may be struck by almost every shot. The 
advantages of gun-boats for the defence contemplated are numerous ; they 
camnot easily be surrounded, be the force of the enemy what it may; conse- 
quently very few, if any, are likely tofall' into the »enemy’s hands. Their 
capability of retiring into shoal water, thereby keeping the adversary-at long 
gunshot distance, wherenought but a charge of single round shot;will-reach, 
uy which they will almost always have the advantage, or taking their station 
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behind shoals, where they cannot be pursued by the smallest class of frigates, 
or even of sloops of war. And in many cases they may have opportunity of 
annoying an enemy when sheltered themselves by low points of land, where 
nought but their masts can be seen ; of course in a situation comparatively 
safe, when that of the enemy is considered. | 

Such indeed is believed to be the great utility of gun-boats for defence, 
that notwithstanding the gigantick power of the British navy, in its present 
state, a judicious writer in the British Naval Chronicle, after advising a plan 
for raising a fleet of 150 or 200 gun-boats to assist in repelling the threaten- 
ed invasion of that country, says, “ A gun-boat has chin advantage over a 
battery on shore, that it can be removed at pleasure from place to place, as 
occasion May require, and a few such vessels, carrying heavy guns, would 


make prodigious havock among the enemy’s flat-bottomed boats, crowded | 


with soldiers.”—-Respecting those particular ports and harbours in the Uni- 
ted States, which muy be defended. or essentially assisted in being defended 
by gun-boats, it is believed they would essentially assist in the defence of all 
the principal ports in our country. For the only place where gun-boats 
could be of no avail, must be such a one where the enemy under sail could 
advance, uninterrupted by shoals, rocks, or narrow channels, to the immedi- 
ate point of attack within pistol-shot of the shore. 

The above cursory observations are respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) THOMAS TINGEY. 
Navwy:Yard, Washington, Feb. 9, 1807. 


Br THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


DURING the wars which, forsome time, have unhappily prevailed 
among the powers of Europe, the United States of America, firm in their 
principles of peace, have endeavoured by justice, by a regular discharge of 
all their national and social duties, and by every friendly office their situation 
has admitted, to maintain with all the belligerents, their accustomed rela- 
tions of friendship, hospitality, and commercial intercourse. Taking no 
part in the anaes which animate these powers against each other, nor 
permitting themselves to entertain a wish but for the restoration of general 
peace, they have observed with good faith the neutrality they assumed, and 
they believe that no instance of a departure from its duties can be justly im- 
puted to them by any nation. A free use of their harbours and waters, the 
means of refitting and refreshment, of succour to their sick and suffering, 
have, at all times, and on equal principles, been extended to all, and this too 
amidst a constant recurrence of acts of insubordination to the laws, of vio- 
lence to the persons, and of trespasses on the property of our citizens, com- 
mitted by officers of one of the belligerent parties received among us. In 
truth these abuses of the laws of hospitality have, with few exceptions, be- 
come habitual to the commanders of the British armed vessels hovering on 
our coasts, and frequenting our harbours. They have been the subject of 
repeated representations to their government. Assurances have been given 
that proper orders should restrain them within the limit of the rights and 
of the respect due to a friendly nation ; but those orders and assurances 
have been without effect ; no instance of punishment for past wrongs has 
taken place. At length a deed, transcending all we have hitherto seen or 
suffered, brings the publick sensibility to a serious crisis, and our forbear- 


ance toamecessary pause. A frigate of the United States, trusting to 2 
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state of »peate, and leaving her. liarbour on a distant service, has been sur- 


prised and attacked by a British vessel of superiour force, one of a squadron - 


then lying in our waters and covering the transaction, and has been disabled 
from service, with the loss of a number of men, killed and wounded, 

This enormity was not only without. provocation or justvianye CANSes but 
was committed with the avowed purpose of taking by force, froma ship of 
war of the United States, a part of her crew; and that no circumstance 
might be wanting to mark its character, it had been previously ascertained 
that the seamen demanded were native citizens of the United States. Hav- 
ing effected his purpose, he returned to anchor with his squadron within 
our jurisdiction. Hospitality, under such circumstances, ceases to be a du- 
ty : and a continuance of it, with such uncontrolled abuses, would tend only, 
by multiplying injuries and irritations, to bring on a rupture between the 
two nations. This extreme resort is equally opposed to the interests of both, 


as it is to assurances of the most friendly dispositions on the part of the 


British government, in the midst of which this outrage has been committed. 
In this light the subject cannot but present itself to that government, and 
strengthen the motives to an honourable reparation of the wrong which has 
been done, and to that effectual control of its naval commanders, which alone 
can justify the government of the United States in the exercise of those hos- 
pitalities it is now constrained to discontinue. 

In consideration of these circumstances, and of the right of every nation 
to regulate its own police, to provide for its peace and for the safety of its 
citizens, and consequently to refuse the admission of armed vessels mto its 
harbours or waters, either in such numbers or of such descriptions. as are 


inconsistent with these, or with the maintenance of the authority of the laws, - 


I have thought proper in pursuance of the authorities specially given by law 
to issue this my PROCLAMATION, hereby requiring all armed vessels 
bearing commissions under the government of Great-Britain, now within 
the harbours or wate?®s of the United States, immediately and witheut an 
delay to depart from the same, and interdicting the entrance of all the said 
harbours and waters to the said armed vessels, and’ to all others bearing 
commissions under the authority of the British government. 


And if the said vessels, or any of them, shall fail to depart as aforesaid, 


or if they or any others, so interdicted, shall hereafter enter the harbours or 
waters aforesaid, I do in that case forbid all intercourse with them or any 
of them, their officers or crews, and do prohibit all supplies and aid from 
being furnished to them or any of them. 

And I do declare and make known, that if any person from, or within the 
jurisdictional limits of the United States shall afford any aid to any such ves- 
sel, contrary to the prohibition contained in the Proclamation, either in re- 
pairing any such vessel, or in furnishing her, her officers or crew, with sup- 
plies of any kind, or in any manner whatsoever, or if any pilot shall assist in 
navigating any of the said armed vessels, unless it be for the purpose of carry- 
ing them in the first instance beyond the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States, or unless it be in the case of a vessel forced by distress, or charged 
with public dispatches as hereinafter provided for, such person or persons 
shall on conviction, suffer all the pains and penalties by the laws provided for 
such offences. 

_ And I do hereby enjoin and require all persons bearing office civil or mil- 
itary within or under the authority of the United States, and all others, cit- 
izens or iphabitants thereof, or being within the same, with vigilance and 
promptitude to exert their respective authorities, and to be aiding and assis- 
ting to the carrying this Proclamation, and every part thereof into fulb ef- 
ect. 
Vol. IV. Appendix. H 
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Provided nevertheless that if any such vessel shall be forced into the har- 
bours or waters of the United’ States by distress, by the dangers of the sea, 
or by the pursuit of am enemy, or shall enter them charged with dispatches 
or business from "their government, or shall be a publick packet for the con- 
veyanee of letters and dispatches, the commanding officer immediately re- 
porting” his ‘vessel to the collector of the district, stating the object or causes 
of enteting the said harbours or waters, and conforming himself to the reg- 
ulations in that case ae a under the authority of the laws, shall be al- 
lowed the benefit: of such lations respecting repairs, supplies, stay, in- 
tercourse and departure as shall be permitted under the same authority. - 

au testimony whetgadl T have ouilent the seal of the United States to be 
ed to these presents, and signed the same. 
ven at the’ city of Washington the second day of July in the year of 
}L.S.] our-Lord one thousand eight hundred and seven,und of the sovereign- 
-  ty'and independence of the United States the thirty-first. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


By the President, 
James Mapison, Secretary of State. 


——a 35 3) a 


DOCUMENTS 


Accompanying.a Message from tle President of the United States, 
December 2, 1806. 


(COPY.) 
Natchitoches, August 5, 1806: 
SIR, 


IT has ‘been reported’ to’ me for several! days past, that a large body of the 
troops of the king of Spain had’ assembled near the Sabine, and were about 
te cross thatriver, and I am just informed that this body has crossed the 
said‘river and taken post within the territory of the United States. It has 
therefore become my dtity to address you on this subject—To demand an 
explicit avowal of the object of this movement—To insist on this body of 
troops being immediately withdrawn ; and to warn you of the consequences 
which may result from its continuance within the territory of the United 

States: — 

‘an is well known, tliat the government of the United States and the king 

slay rer are at this moment negociating on the subject of the boundaries of 

siana ; and there cannot be a doubt, but an amicable adjustment of ex- 
isting differences will soon take place. 

The reinforcements which have lately reached this post are only intended 
as asecurity to the territory actually surrendered to us, and which we con- 
sider as extending tothe Sabine. There is no disposition on the part of the 
United States to commit hostilities on the troops or possessions:of Spain : 
But we cannot suffer aggressions on our territory ; and should'you persist 
in making them, you will be justly chargeable with all the consequences 
which such conduct is calculated to produce. Ihave only to add, that, if 
you should think proper to remove the Spanish troops to the west side of 
the Sabine and continue them there, no attempt will be made on the part of 
the United States to interrupt that friendship and harmony which ought to 
subsist between neighbouring nations : But,if you should attempt to continue 
these troops within the territory of the United States, after this explicit and 
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friendly warning, it will estaly duty to consider you as an invader-of our ter- 
‘i and to act accordingly. aTSdE Ww R6 r 
nhs letter will be handed to you by major Moses. Porter, of the ont 
lerists of the United States, who will wait ‘aineasongble time for eee 
which,,if convenient, I hope may be accompanied by an English or French 
translation, to enable me-to ascertain its contents with (greater certainty. fi 
The major will be epnetet by Sa ewer and one pri- E 
vate soldier of the army of the Uni ta hitqesiG Seo deel? ti gun veds i 
I avail myself of this opportunity of tendering my best ‘wishes for your 
health, happiness, and honour, and am, sir, — + 9 b 27 igety ite? 
heyy: With respectful consideration; 
Your obedient servant, | pox ce 
- FT. H. CUSHING ft 
Colonel, commanding a detachment of the i 
army. of the United States. ; 
To Colonel Errara,—Or officer com- 
manding the troops of the king of 
Spain on the east side of the Sabine. 


ap ¢ Gee 


Plantation of Mr. Prudhamme, 6th August, 1806. 
SIR, , 

WITH all possible respect, I answer your excellency’s letter, which was 
delivered to ‘ue at his plage by Moses Porter, major of artillery of the 
United States. 

It is true that I have crossed the Sabine river, with a detachment of 
troops belonging to the king, with orders from the captain-general, (by 
whom I am governed) to keep this territory from all hostile attempts, as 
belonging from time immemorial to the king, and which is a dependence of 
the province of Texas. The inhabitauts still acknowledge obedience to our 
government, notwithstanding the violence committed on a small detachment 
of our troops by those of the United States. mm . 

From this moment I hold myself responsible to the real fetter of the or- 
ders that govern me, which are, by no pretext whatsoever to interrupt or 
break the good intelligence which subsists between his majesty and the 
United States ; but I cannot permit, without violating my duty, any usurpa- 
tion upon the land he possesses. If your excellency. makes any _infringe- 
ment, you alone will be answerable to the two courts, and may interrupt 
amicable convention, perhaps now on foot, but of which I have no knowl- 
edge. 

’ I did not send a translation of this in French or English, not having any 
person capable of translating, with purity, a thing of so serious a nature. 

I felicitate myself of this opportunity in offering my best services. 

Your very humble servant, 


(Signed) SIMON DE HERRERA, 
Senor Don Tuomas Cusnine, 


commander of a detachment of 
the army of the United States. 


iD ¢ Ge. 


Natchitoches, August 26th, 1806. 






SIR, 


ON my arrivalat this post, 1 learned with certainty that a considerable 
Spanish force had crossed the Sabine, and advanced within thie territory 
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claimed by the United States. It was hoped, sir, that pending the negocia- 
tions between our respective governments, for an amicable adjustment of 
the limits of Louisiana, that no additional settlements would be formed, or 
new military positions assumed by either power within the disputed terri- 
tory 5 a policy which a conciliatory disposition would have suggested, and 
justice sanctioned ; but since a contrary conduct has been observed on the 
part of certain officers of his catholic majesty, they alone will be ‘answer- 
able for the consequences which may ensue. 

The above proceeding, sir, is not the only evidence of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition which certain officers of Spain have afforded ; I have to complain of 
the outrage lately committed by a detachment of Spanish troops acting un- 
der your instructions, toward Mr. Freeman and his party, who were ascend- 
ing the Red river, under the orders of the President of the United States. 
Mr. Freeman and his associates were navigating waters which pass 
through the territory ceded by France to the United States ; they were na- 
vigating a river on which the French had formerly made settlements far be- 
yond the place where they were arrested ; a fact of great notoriety, and in 
support of which, the testimony of several citizens residing at and near the 
post of N atchitoches can be adduced. 

But nevertheless, Mr. Freeman and his party were assailed by a battalion 
of Spanish troops, and commanded to return ; a proceeding the more ex- 
ceptionable, since the objects of Mr. Freeman, were merely scientifick, 
having in view nothing hostile to Spain ; objects which were long since 
cemmunicated by me to his excellency the marquis of Cassa Calvo, and 
which through him; I presume, must have been made known to the govern- 
our general of the province of Texas. 

This detachment of Spanish troops, whose movements I learn are direct- 
ed by your excellency, did, ontheir march,commit another outrage towards 
the United States, and of which :t is my duty to ask an explanation. In 
the Caddo nation of Indians the flag of the United States was displayed, 
and commanded from the chief, and warriors, all the respect and veneration, 
to which jt is entitled. But your troops are stated to have cut down the 
staff'on which the pavillion waved, and to have menaced the peace and safe- 
ty of the Ca@Mlos, should they continue their respect for the American gov- 
ernment, or their friendly intercourse with the citivens of the United States. 

I experience the more difficulty, in accounting for this transaction, since 
it cannot be unknown to your excellency, that while Louisiana appertained 
to France, the Caddo Indians were “under the protection of the French 
government, and that a French garrison was actually established in one of 
their villages ; hence it follows, sir, that the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States, “ with the same extent which it had when France possessed 
it,” is sufficient authority for the display of the American flag in the Caddo 
village, and that the disrespect which that flag has experienced, subjects 
your excellency to a serious responsibility. 

I am unwilling to render this communication unnecessarily lengthy, but 
i must complain of another outrage, which has been committed under the 
eves of your excellency. Three citizens of the United States, of the 
names of Shaw, Irvine, and Brewster, were seized by Spanish soldiers, 
within twelve miles of Natchitoches, and have been sent prisoners to Na- 
cogdoches. I cannot suppose that this proceeding is unknown to your excel- 
cellency, and Ishould be wanting in duty, did Inot awail my self of the 
present occasion, todemand information as to the cause of their arrest and 
detention, There is still another subject on which I must address your ex- 
cellency. It is reported to me, that several slaves, the property of citizens 
pf the United States, have lately escaped from the service of their masters, 
and sought and found an asylum at Nacogdoches: I have seen the corres- 
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pondence between your excellency and judge Turner upon this subject, and 

I learn your determination to await the orders of the governour general of 
the province of Texas ; I will forbear, therefore, for the present, to press 

their immediate delivery to the order of their masters, but I must urge 

your excellency to discourage for the future,the escape of slaves from this to 

your territory, and I request that such as may repair to the bounds of your 

command, may be forthwith returned. Your excellency will readily per- 

ceive the cause of my solicitude on this subject. If fugitive slaves are to 

receive the protection of the Spanish authorities, the property of the citi- 

zens of this territory is indeed insecure, and a good understanding between 

our two governments ought not, and cannot be preserved. During the last 
year I had a correspondence with his excellency the marquis of Cassa Calvo, 
(who was then at’ New Orleans) relative to some negroes who had escaped 
‘to Nacogdoches, and in consequence of the interference of the marquis,I am 
led to believe that they were restored; 1 was since officially informed by 
the marquis, that his conduct on the occasion was approved by his catholic 
majesty, and I consequently concluded that the mischief was at anend. It 
cannot, I presume, be unknown to the officers of his catholic majesty, that 
ministers from the United States have repaired to Spain, for the avowed 
purpose of amicably adjusting the existing differences: I should greatly re- 
gret, therefore, if any occurrences in this quarter should prevent that ami- 
cable arrangement, which the interest of each nation would advise. But if 
the officers of Spain should persist in their acts of aggression, your excel- 
lency will readily anticipate the consequences ; and if the sword must be 
drawn, let those be responsible, whose unfriendly conduct has rendered it 
indispensible. 

Col. Henry Hopkins, the adjutant general of the militia of this territory, 
will have the honour to deliver to your excellency this communication, and 
to await your answer. | 
I tender to your excellency the assurances of my great respect, and high 

consideration. 


(Signed) Ws. C. C. CLAIBORNE. 
His excellency Governour Herrera, 


Or the officer commanding a detach- 
ment of Spanish troops at or near 
the setthement of Bayou Pierre. 


(COPY.) 


SIR, 

THE troops of the king, my master, which I have the honour to com- 

mand, on this side of the Sabine, have no other object but to maintain good 

harmony between the United States and his majesty, and to preserve invio- 
tate the territory which belongs to him. . 

Major Freeman was navigating the Red river on that part of the territory 

which never make to the province of Louisiana, now appertaining to 


the United States, for which reason he was notified by the commandant of 
the troops to retrogade as far back as the country that did belong to them. 
{ agree with your excellency, that all the territory which his catholic ma- 
Jjesty ceded to France, belongs to the United States, but the Caddo Indians 
are not on that land, but at a great distance from it, and live now on the 
territory of Spain ; for which reason it was notified to them, that if they 
choose to live under the government of the United States, they must go to 
‘he territory under their jurisdiction ; but if they desired to remain where 
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they were, it was required of them to take down the American flag. ‘They 
consented not to abandon their village ; but being more tardy than was .con- 
ceived they might have been, in pulling down the flag, they (the Spaniards) 
were obliged to do it by force. 

The reason why I detained the three citizens of the United States was, 
because they were found, and on different days, observing, our positions 
and movements, and three several times that I questioned them, I observed 
they did not agree, as to their motives of visiting the place, but finally 
one of them told me they wished to establish themselves under the govern- 
ment of the king at St. Antoine, which determined me to send them to the 
governour of the province with an escort, as well on account of the distance 
of the road, as for having rendered themselves suspected persons. The de- 
tention of the runaway negroes of Louisiana at Nacogdoches, is an affair in 
suspense before the captain general of this province, who likewise will have 
knowledge of the motives why those were sent back whom your excellen - 
cy cited. And forthe better security of the matter, I shall send your letter 
which I received by colonel Hopkins, and who likewise will be the bearer 
of this. . 

The troops of the king, neither from disposition nor character, will ever 
co-operate directly or indirectly in encouraging the emigration of negro 
slaves. For my part I assure your excellency that those I command will 
commit no hostility, which can frustrate the negociations now pending be- 
tween our courts ; but if I am provoked to it I shall endeavour to preserve 
the honour of my troops, and to fulfil the obligations with which I am invest- 
ed, a duty which my character and that of my subalterns demands. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to offer your excellency my respect and 
consideration. 


(Signed) SIMON M. HERRERA. 
Spanish Camp, August 28, 1806. 


His Excellency governour Wm. C. C, CLarsorne. 


—— 


(COPY.) 
Natchitoches, Aug. 31, 1806 
SIR, 

BY the return of colenel Hopkins I am honoured with your excellency’s 
reply to my communication of the 26th instant. 

I continue of opinion that the advance of Spanish troops within a territory 
claimed by the United States, is evidence of an unfriendly disposition ; nor 
can I perceive any thing in your excellency’s letter, which can justify or ex- 
tenuate the offensive conduct observed towards Mr. Freeman and his asso- 
ciates, or the indignity offered in the Caddo nation to the American flag. 

You have not denied, sir, thatthe French, when in possession of Louisi- 
ana, had established a garrison on Red river, far beyond the place where 
Mr. Freeman and his associates were arrested on their voyage, or that the 
Caddo Indians were formerly considered as under the protection of the 
French government. The silence of your excellency on these points, pro- 
ceeds probably from a knowledge on your part of the correctness of my 
statements. I shall, however, touch no further on these transactions in m 
correspondence with your excellency, but will hasten to lay the same befo 
the President of the United States, who willknow what measures to direct 
when wrongs are offered to the American nation. & cannot, however, re- 
frain from expressing my displeasure at the arrest and detention, under your 
excellency’s orders, of three citizens of the United States, Shaw, Irvine, 
and Brewster; they are charged with no offence that would warrant 
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imprisonment and transportation to St. Antonio. <A state of actual war be- 
tween our two nations could not have justified your conduct towards those 
unoffending citizens. I can-venture to assert that the suspicions of your ex- 
cellency, as to the objects of Shaw, Irvine, and Brewster, are unfounded ; 
they certainly would have no particular inducements to notice the positions 
or movements of your troops. The fact, I believe, is, that these men were 
desirous of gratifying their curiosity, and wished your excellency’s passports 
to:visit St. Antonio, Under this impression, and from the circumstance that 
they were within the territory claimed by the United States, I deem it my 
duty to demand their release and speedy restoration to their country. It 
cannot be supposed that the distance to St. Antonio, or their personal con- 
venience, occasioned the escort which attended them ; they appear, on the 
contrary, to have been treated by your excellency as state prisoners, and as 
such, I have information of their having passed through Nacogdoches under 
astrong guard. Your excellency will recollect, that the subjects of his ca- 
tholic majesty are daily in the habit of visiting the post of Natchitoches, 
and cannot but observe the position and movements of the American troops ; 
they, however, are permitted to pass without molestation. A friendly and 
innocent intercourse between the citizens of the one and the subjects of the 
other power, has not as yet been interdicted by this government. I am per- 
suaded therefore, that your excellency will see that the arrest of Shaw, Ir- 
vine, and Brewster, was premature, and that their detention is highly im- 
proper. I have no personal knowledge of these three men ; they are Amer- 
ical citizens, and of course under the protection of the government of the 
United States. In the name of that government therefore, I do now demand 
tlieir release, and that they be restored to their country as soon as possible. 

Pending the negociations between our respective governments, I could 
wish that hostilities should not commence in this quarter ;_ but if provoked 
to it by the unjust aggressions of the forces of his catholick majesty, the 
troops of the United States will endeavour to maintain their own and their 
country’s honour. 

Lieut. Duforest, of the American army, is charged with the delivery of 
this letter to your excellency, and to bear me such answer as you may think 
proper to return. 


f renew to your excellency the assurances of my respectful consideration. 


(Signed) Wa. C. C. CLAIBORNE. 
His excellency Governour Herrera. 


+ Que 


Extract of a letter from General Wilkinson to the Secretary of 
war, dated 


Head Quarters, Natchitoches, October 4, 1806. 


“IT YESTERDAY morning received governour Cordero’s answer to my 
address of the 24th ultimo, copies of which you have under cover. 

“ The varied style of this letter, when contrasted with those of governour 
Herrara to colonel Cushing and governour Claiborne, combined to the cir- 
cumstance of the Spanish troops having re-crossed the Sabine, to a man, 
has induced me, on the ground of economy, and expediency also, to dis- 
charge the militia who had reached this place, and to countermand those 
under march ; excepting about 100 dragoons and mounted infantry, whom I 
shall retain in service (until I am apprized of the determination of the cap- 
taim general Saleeda) to watch the movements of our neighbours.” 
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Head Quarters of the army of the United States,» . 


Natchitoches, Sept. 24, 1806. 
SIR, 


AFTER the recent communications which have passed between his ex. : 


cellency governour Herrara, colonel Cushing, and governour Claiborne, and 
his reiterated repulsion of their reasonable and rightful,demands ; 1 will 
confess to your excellency, that naught but the very high, and solemn obli- 


gations, which I owe to humanity, could vanquish the: repugnance with» 


which I now have the honour to address you ; on a topick profoundly inter- 


esting to our respective nations, inasmuch as it. may involve a question of. 


peace or war. 


The differences of opinion which have prevailed concerning the contested 
limits of Louisiana having been submitted to amicable negociations by our re- 
spective sovereigns ; the appeal to rational enquiry is an admission of the 
dubiosity of the right, and therefore, should prevent any change of military 
positions, posterior to the delivery of the provinces of Louisiana to the Uni- 
ted States. ., ! | 

The government of the American union, founded in right, and conducted 
by reason, has been instructed by the history of other times how to value the 
blessings of peace, and being unambitious of conquest or, military fame, is 
desirous to preserve a fair and friendly understanding with all the powers 
of the earth. 

Thus circumstanced, and under daily expectations of a favourable issue to 
the depending negociations, it would mark a sanguinary spirit, and be a most 
ungracious, and unwarrantable deed, were the military officers of either 
government by an act of precipitancy, to frustrate the ‘benevolent. views of 
pacifick discussion ; and make way for the commencement of hostilities, 


whose final issue may baffe human foresight, but whose probable conse- . 


quences would be scenes of revolution and bloodshed, offensive to humanity, 
and subversive of the general policy of nations. f ," ! 

In this state of things, I am ready to pledge myself, that pending the. ne- 
gociations of the two countries, nothing shall be attempted. agaimst his ca- 
tholick majesty’s subjects, or territories, by the troops under my command; 
unless his officers should attempt, as they have already done, to innovate 
the ‘‘statagus” at the surrender of the province, by occupying new ground, 
or erecting new posts, or unless they should trespass on the rights of the 
citizens, or violate the sovereignty of these states ; the former conduct» 
will compel counter movements and occupancies, and the latter will 
not only justify recrimination, but will infallbly excite it, and thus hostilities 
may be produced, notwithstanding the peaceful dispositions of the high 
powers, to whom we are respectively accountable. 

When the troops of the United States took possession of this post, the 
Spanish commandant from whom it was received, did not define the limits 
of his jurisdiction ; yet it was notorious that Nacogdoches formed the bar- 
rier post of the approximate province of Texas. It was known also, that 
controversies had existed between France and Spain, respecting the western 
limits of Louisiana, and we have been assured by Monsieur Laussett, the 
French commissioner, who delivered the province to the United States, 
that the pretensions of France went as far west as the Resdel Norte ; but 
we were not informed that any line of demarkation had ever been traced to 
partition these provinces. 

Whether such a line of territorial jurisdption had ever been established 
or not, between the provinces of Louisiana dnd Texas, one had been render- 
ed indispensible, by the sale of the former to the United States ; for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the security of property, and the prevention of hos~- 
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tile collisions ; and these states, with pretensions far more extensive, adop- 
ted the Sabine river as the most obvious, most convenient, most natural, 
and best exceptionable, temporary boundaries. ‘ 

I am therefore, sir, commanded by the President of the United States, to 
inform you, “that the actual quiet possession of the country by the United 
States, east of the river Sabine ought and will be considered as fully within 
the limits of the country surrendered to the United States, on taking posses - 
sion of this place, and therefore any attempt on the part of his catholic majes- 
ty’s officers to disturb the existing state of things,by endeavouring to occupy 
any new post east of the Sabine, or westward or northward of the former 
boundaries, of what has been called West Florida, must be considered by 
the government of the United States, as an actual invasion of their territorial 
rights, and will be resisted accordingly.” And while I submit these com- 
mands to your grave consideration, in the hope they may have due Weight, 
it becomes my duty to demand from you the withdrawal of the troops of 
Spain to the west ofthe Sabine. __ 

My sense of the high respect which is due from one old soldier to another, 
prohibits the idea of menace, but as our honour forbids stratagem or de- 
ception, before our swords have been drawn, I owe it to my own fame, 
and to the national character, to warn you, that the ultimate decision of the 
competent authority has been taken, that my orders are absolute and my de- 
termination fixed to assert, and (under God) to sustain, the jurisdiction of 
the United States to the Sabine river, against any force which may be oppo- 
sed to me. 

Retire then sir, I conjure you, the troops of your command from the 
ground in controversy, and spare the effusion of human blood, without pre- 
judicing your own honour, or the substantial interest of his majesty, your 
royal master. 

Colonel Thomas H. Cushing, chief des etats major of the army of theUni- 
ted States, has my orders to deliver this letter to you, and to wait a reason- 
able time for your answer. 

I pray God to keep your excellency in his holy protection for many years, 
and have the honour to be, 

Your most obedient 
And humble servant, 
JAMES WILKINSON. 


His Excellency Governour Cordero, 
chief in command of the troops of 
Spain, on the western frontier of 
the province of Texas, 


Nacogdoches camp, Sept. 29, 1806. 
EXcELLENT Sir, 


BY the hands of colonel Thomas Cushing,chief of the general staff of the 
United States army, I have had the honour yesterday to receive you excel- 
lency’s letter, written from your head quarters, at Natchitoches. 

Being authorised to enter into a discussion of the serious and interesting 
matters on which you treat,I hope your excellency will excuse me for trans- 
mitting your letter with the utmost celerity to the hands of the captain gen- 
eral brigadier Nimesio Saleedo, under whose orders I act ; and I shall trans- 


mit to your excellency his answer, in the same manner, by the hands of an 
efficer of my staff. 


Vol. IV. Appendix. 
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While thus acting, I have the honour to offer to your excellency my re- 
spects and consideration, praying God to keep you alive many years. 
I am, sir, your excellency’s most humble and obedient servant, 


(Signed) ANTONIO CORDERO. 
His excellency Don James WIL- 


KINSON, governour of Louisiana, 
and general of the army of theUni- 
ted States of America. 


-  — — 


extract of a letter from General Wilkinson to the secretary of 
war, dated 


“© Natchitoches, October 
Qist, 1806. 


** Accidental causes having detained the bearer, I am enabled to transmit 
you under cover the answer of governourCordero,to my note of the 4th inst. 
of which a copy has been forwarded, and a duplicate will accompany this. 

‘* T send you a literal copy of the governour’s letter, in place of a very im- 
perfect translation, which however serves to remove all doubts of the contin- 
ued pretensions of the Spaniards to extend their jurisdiction to the Avoya 
Fonda, within seven miles of this post, and confirms my determination to ad- 
vance to the Sabine, for which point my arrangements being completed, I 
shall march to morrow morning ; but agreeably to the idea expressed in a for- 
mer letter, I intend to propose to the Spanish commander the withdrawal 
of our troops, respectiv ely,to the points of occupancy at the period of the sur- 
vender of the province to the United States, and in case of his refusal I shall 
be governed by circumstances. 


“I am informed the captain general Saleedo,was to be at Nacogdoches on 
the 22nd proximo.” 


ae 


Head quarters, Natchitoches, 
October Ath, 1806. 
SIR, 

I HAVE had the honour to receive your excellency’s letter of the 29th ul- 
timo, by colonel Cushing, and shall expect the answer of his excellency the 
captain general Saleedo, with solicitude. 

In the mean time I shall move forward towards the Sabine, and to prevent 
the misinterpretation of my motives, I consider it proper to apprize you, 
that this movement is made solely to demonstrate the pretensions of the Uni- 
ted States to the territory east of that river, and with no hostile intentions 
against the troops or realms of Spain. 

This step has been rendered essential to the honour of the United States, 
by the late movements and occupancies of his excellency governour Herrara 
and it is also justified by the position which the troops of your excellency’s 
command have receutly taken immediately on the western bank of the Sa- 
bine, sixty miles advanced of Nacogdoches. 

I avail myself of a casual, but certain conveyance to transmit this letter te 


your excellency, and I pray God to keep you in his holy protection for many 
years. 


(Signed) JAMES WILKINSON. 


His excellency Antonio Cordero, 
commander in chief of the 
troops of Spain on the east- 
ern frontier of the province 
of Texas. 
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MESSAGE 


Of the President of the United States, containing the Communi- 
cation to both Houses of Congress, at the commencement of the 
first session of Tenth Congress, October 27, 1807. 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


CIRCUMSTANCES, fellow citizens, which seriously threatened the peace 
of our country, have made it a duty to convene you at an earher period than 
usual. The love of peace so much cherished in the bosom of our citizens, which 
has so long guided the procecdings of their councils, and induced forbearance 
under so many wrong’s,may not ensure our continuance in the quiet pursuits of 
industry. The many injuries and depredations committed on our commerce & 
navigation upon the high seas, for years past,the successive innovations on those 
principles of publick law, which have been established by the reason and usage 
of nations, as the rule of their intercourse, and the umpire and security of their 
rights and peace, and all the circumstances which induced the extraordinary 
mission to London, are already known to you. The instructions given to our 
ministers were framed in the sincerest spirit of amity and moderation — 
They accordingly proceeded, in conformity therewith, to propose arrange- 
ments which might embrace and settle all the points in difference be- 
tween us; which might bring us to a mutual understanding on our neutral 
and national rights, and provide for a commercial intercourse on conditions 
ot some equality. After long and fruitless endeavours to effect the purposes 
of their mission, and to obtain arrangements within the limits of their 
instructions, they concluded to sign such as could be obtained and to send 
them for consideration, candidly declaring to the other negociators at 
the same time, that they were acting against their instructions, and 
that their government therefore could not be pledged for ratification. 
Some of the articles proposed might have been admitted on a principle 
of compromise, but others were too highly disadvantageous,and no sufficient 
provision was made against the principal source of the irritations and collisions 
which were constantly endangering the peace of the two nations. The ques- 
tion therefore, whether a treaty should be accepted in that form, could have 
admitted but of one decision,even had nu declarations of the other party im- 
paired our confidence init. Still anxious not to close the door against friend - 
ly adjustments, new modifications were framed, and further concessions au- 
thorised, than could before have been supposed necessary, and our ministers 
were instructed to resume their negociations on these grounds. 

On this new reference to amicable discussion,we were reposing in confi- 
dence, when on the 22d day of June last, by a formal order from a British 
admiral, the frigate Chesapeake, leaving her port for a distant service, was 
attacked by one of those vessels which bad been lying in our harbours under 
the indulgences of hospitality, was disabled from proceeding, had several of 
her crew killedjand four taken away.—On this outrage no commentaries are 
necessary. Its character has been pronounced by the indignant voice of our 
citizens with an emphasis and unanimity never exceeded. I immediately 
by proclamation interdicted our harbours and. waters to all British armed 
vessels, forbade intercourse with them, and, uncertain how far hostilities were 
intended, and the town of Norfolk being indeed threatened with immediate at 
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tack, a sufficient force was ordered for the protection of that place, and such 
other preparations commenced and pursued as the prospect rendered proper . 
An armed vessel of the United States was dispatched with instructions to 
our ministers at London to call on that government for the satisfaction and 
security required by the outrage. A very short interval ought now to bring 
the answer, which shall be communicated to you as soon as received : then 
also, or as soon after as the publick interests shall be found to admit, the un- 
ratified treaty and proceedings relative to it, shall be made known to you. 

The aggression thus begtn,has been continued on the part of the British com- 
manders by remaining. within our waters in defiance of the authority of the 
country, by habitual violations of its jurisdiction, and atlength by putting to 
death one of the persons whom they had forcibly taken from on board theChes- 
apéake. These aggravations necessarily lead to the policy either of never ad- 
mitting an armed vessel into our harbours, or of maintaining in every harbour 
such an armed force as may costrain obedience to the laws, and protect the 
lives and property of our citizens against their armed guests ; but the expense 

‘of such a standing force, and its inconsistency with our principles, dispense 
with those courtesies which would necessarily call for it,and leave us equally 
free to exclude the navy as we are the army of a foreign power,from enter- 
ing our limits. 

To former violations of maritime rights another is now added of very exten- 
sive effect. The government of that nation has issued an order interdicting all 
trace by neutrals between ports not in amity with them, and being now at 
war with nearly every nation on the Atlantic and Mediterranean seas, our 
vessels are required to sacrifice their cargoes at the first port they touch, or 
to return home without the benefit of going to any other market. Under 
this new law of the ocean, our trade on the Mediterranean has been swept 
away by seizures and condemnations, and that in other seas is threatned with 
the same fate. 

Our differences with Spain remain still unsettled, no measure having been 
tz.gen on her part, since my last communications to Congress, to bring them 
to a close.—But under a state of things, which may favour reconsideration, 
they have been recently pressed, and an expectation is entertained that they 
may now soon be brought to an issue of some sort. With their subjects on 
our borders, no new collisions have taken place, nor seem immediately to 
be apprehended. To our former grounds of complaint has been added a very 
serious one, as you will see by the decree, a copy of which is now communi - 
cated. Whether this decree, which professes to be conformable to that of 
the French government of Nov. 21, 1806, heretofore communicated to Con- 
gress, will also be conformed to that in its construction and application in re- 
lation to the United States, had not been ascertained at the date of our last 
communications. These, however, gave reason to expect such a conformity. 

With the other nations of Europe, our harmony has been uninterrupted, 
and commerce and friendly intercourse have been maintained on their usual 
footing. 

. oe pee with the several states on the coast of Barbary appears as firm as 
at any former period, and as likely to continue as that of any other nation. 

Among our Indian neighbours, in the north-western quarter, some fermen- 
tation was observe soon after the late occurrences threatning the continuance 
of our peace. Messages were said to be interchanged, and tokens to be pas- 
sing, which usually denote a state of restlessness among them, and the char - 
acter of the agitators pointed to the sources of excitement ;+measures were 
immediately taken for providing against that danger ; instructions were 
given to require explanations,and, with assurances of our continued friendship, 
to admonish the tribes to remain quiet at home, taking. no part in quarrels 
not belonging to them. As far as we are yet informed,the tribes in our viein- 
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ity, who are most advanced in the pursuits of industry,are sincerely disposed 
to adhere to their friendship with us, and to their peace with all others; 
while those, more remote, do not present appearances sufficiently quiet to 
justify the intermission of military precaution on our part. 

The great tribes on our south-western quarter,much advanced beyond the 
others in agriculture and houshold arts, appear tranquil and identifying their 
views with ours in proportion to their advancement. With the whole of 
these people in every quarter,I shall continue to inculcate peace and friendship 
with all their neighbours, and perseverance in those occupations and pur- 
suits which will best promote their own well being. 

The appropriation of the last session for the detence of our seaport towns 
and harbours, were made under expectation that a continuance of our peace 
would permit us to proceed in that work according to our convenience. It 
has been thought better to apply the sum then given towards the defence of 
New-York, Charleston, and New-Orleans chiefiy, as most n and most 
likely first to need protection, and to leave places less immediately in danger 
to the provisions of the present session. 

The gun-boats already provided have,on a like principle,been chiefly assigned 
to New-York,New-Orleans and the Chesapeake. Whether our moveable force 
on the water, so material in aid of the defensive works on the land, should 
be augmented in this or any other form, is left to the wisdom of the legis- 
lature. For the purpose of manning these vessels in sudden attacks on our 
harbours, it is a matter for consideration whether the seamen of the United 
States may not justly be formed into a special militia, to be called on for tours 
of duty, in defence of the harbours where they shall happen to be, the ordina- 
ry militia of the place furnishing that portion which may consist of lands- 
men. 

The moment our peace was threatened I deemed it indispensible to secure a 
greater provision of those articles of military stores, with which our magazines 
were not sufficiently furnished. To have awaited a previous and special sanc- 
tion by law, would have lost occasions which might notbe retrieved. I did 
not hesitate, therefore,to authorise engagements for such supplements to our 
existing stock, as would render it adequate to the emergencies threatening 
us; and I trust that the legislature,feeling the same anxiety for the safety of our 
country so materially advanced by this precaution, will approve, when done, 
what they would have seen so important to be done, if then assembled.—Ex- 
penses,also unprovided for,arose out of the necessity of calling all our gun-boats 
into actual service for the defence of our harbours,of all which accounts will 
be laid before you. . 

Whether a regular army is to be raised, and to what extent, must depend 
on the information so shortly expected. In the mean time, I have called on 
the states for quotas of militia to be in readiness for present defence ; and 
have moreover, encouraged the acceptance of volunteers ; and I am happy 
to inform you,that these have offered themselves with great alacrity in every 
part of the union ; they are ordered to be organized, and ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to proceed on any service to which they may be called,and 
every preparation within the executive powers, has been made to ensure us 
_ the benefit of early exertions. 

1 informed Congress at their last session of the enterprizes against the 
publick peace, which were believed to be in preparation by Aaron Burr and 
his associates, of the measures taken to defeat them, and to bring the offen- 
ders to justice : their enterprizes were happily defeated by the patriotic ex- 
ertions of the militia, wherever culled into action, by the fidelity of the army 
and energy of the commander in chief, in promptly arranging the diffi- 
culties presenting themselves on the Sabine, repairing to meet those arising 
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on the Mississippi, and dissipating, before their explosion, plots engendering 
there. Ishall think it my duty to lay before you the proceedings and the 
evidence publicly exhibited on the arraignment of the principal offenders be- 
fore the district court of Virginia. You will be enabled to judge whether the 
defect was in the testimony, in the law, or in the administration of the 
law : and whereverit shall be found,the legislature alone can apply or origin- 
ate the remedy. The framers of our constitution certainly supposed they 
had guarded, as welltheir government against destruction by treason, as 
their citizens against oppression under pretence of it ; and if these ends are 
not attained, it is of importance to inquire by what means more effectually 
they may be secured. 

The accounts of the receipts of revenue during the year ending on the 
30th day of September last, being not yet made up, a correct statement will 
be hereafter transmitted from the treasury,in the mean time it is ascertained 
that the receipts have amounted to nearly sixteen millions of dollars, which, 
with the 5 millions and an half in the treasury at the beginning of the year, 
have enabled us, after meeting the current demands,and interest incurred,to 
pay more than four millions ef the principal of our funded debt. These 
payments, with those of the preceding five and an half years, have extin- 
guished of the funded debt twenty-five millions and a halfof dollars,being the 
whole which could be paid or purchased within the limits of the law, and of 
our contracts, and have left us in the treasury 8 millions and a half of dollars. 
A portion of this sum may be considered as a commencement of accumu- 
lation of the surplusses of revenue, which, after paying the instalments of 
debt,as they shall become payable,will remain without any specifick object. 
It may partly, indeed, be applied towards compleating the defence of the 
exposed points of our country jon such a scale as shall be adapted to our 
principles and circumstances. 

This object is, doubtless, among the first entitled to attention, in such a 
state of our finances : and it is one which, whether we have peace or war, 
will provide security where it is due. Whether what shall remain of this, 
with the future surplusses,may be usefully applied to purposes already autho- 
rised or more usefully to others requiring new authorities, or how otherwise 
they shall be disposed of,are questions calling for the notice of Congress : un- 
less indeed they shall be superseded by a change in our publick relations,now 
awaiting the determination of others. Whatever be that determination, it is 
a great consolation that it will become known at a moment when the su- 
preme council of the nation is assembled at:its post, and ready to give the 
aids of its wisdom and authority to whatever course the good of our country 
shall then call us to pursue. 

Matters of minor importance will be the subject of future communications ; 
and nothing shall be wanting on my part, which may give information or dis- 
patch to the proceedings of the legislature in the exercise of their high du- 
ties, and at a moment so interesting tothe publick welfare. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 





Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1807. 
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DOCUMENTS. 
‘Vote communicated by lord Howick to Mr. Monroe, dated January 
10, 1807. 


_ THE undersigned, his majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, has received his majesty’s commands to acquaint Mr.Monroe, that the 
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French government, having issued certain orders, which, in violation of the 
usages of war, purport to prohibit the commerce of all neutral nations with 
his majesty’s dominions,and also to prevent such nations from trading with 
any other country in any articles,the growth,produce or manufacture of his 
majesty’s dominions ; and the said government having also taken upon itself 
to declare all his majesty’s dominions to be in a state of blockade, at a time 
when the fleets of France and her allies are themselves confined within their 
own ports by the superiour valour and discipline of the British navy ; 

Such attempts on the part of the enemy, giving to his majesty an unques- 
tionable right of retaliation, and warranting his majesty in enforcing the 
same prohibition of all commerce with France,which that power vainly hopes 
to efiect against the commerce of his majesty’s subjects, a prohibition which 
the superiority of his majesty’s naval forces might enable him to support, 
by actually investing the ports and coasts of the enemy with numerous squad- 
rons and cruisers, so as to make the entrance or approach thereto manifestly 
dangerous : 

His Majesty, though unwilling to follow the example of his enemies by 
proceeding to an extremity so distressing to all nations not engaged in the 
war, and carrying on their accustomed trade ; yet feels himself bound by a 
due regard to the just defence of the rights and interests of his people not to 
suffer such measures to be taken by the enemy, without taking some steps on 
his part, to restrain this violence, and to retort upon them the evils of their 
own injustice. Mr. Monroe is therefore requested to apprise the American 
consuls and merchants residing in England, that his majesty has therefore 
judged it expedient to order that no vessel shall be permitted to trade from 
one port to another, both which ports shall belong to,or be in possession of 
France or her allies, or shall be so far under their control as that British 
vessels may not freely trade thereat : and that the commanders of his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war and privateers have been instructed to warn every neu- 
tral vessel, coming from any such port, and destined to another ‘such port, 
to discontinue her voyage, and not to proceed to any such port ; 
and every vessel, after being so warned, or any vessel coming from any such 
port, after a reasonable time shall have been afforded for receiving informa- 
tion of this his majesty’s order, which shall be found proceeding to another 
such port,shall be captured and brought in, and together with her cargo, 
shall be condemned as lawful prize ; and that from this time all the 
measures authorised by the law of nations, and the respective treaties be- 
tween his majesty and the different neutral powers will be adopted and 


executed, with respect to vessels attempting to violate the said order 
after this notice. 


(Signed) HOWICK. 


Downing street, Fan. 
10, 1807. 


TRANSLATION. 


BY the greatest outrage against humanity and against policy, Spain was 
reed by Great Britian to take part in the present war. This power has ex- 
ercised over the sea and over the commerce of the world an exclusive do- 
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ges which imbibe the riches of those (countries ) without leaving 
them more than the appearances of mercantile liberty. From this maritime 
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and commercial despotism, England derives immense resources for carrying 
on a war, whose object it is to destroy the commerce which belongs to each 
state, from its industry and situation. Experience has proven:that the mo- 
rality of the British cabinet has no hesitation as to the means,’so long.as they 
lead to the accomplishment of its designs : and-whilst this power can continue 
to enjoy the fruits of its immense traffick,humanity will groan under the 
weight of a desolating war. To put an end to this, and to attain.a solid 
peace, the emperour of the French and king of Italy, issued a decree on the 
21st of November last,in which,adopting the principle of reprisals,the block- 
ade of the BritishIsles is determined on ; and his ambassadour,his excellency 
Francis de Beauharnois,grand dignitary of the order of the iron crown,of the 
legion of honour, &e. &ce, having communicated this Seog vs baci Page P| 
master ; and his majesty being desirous to co-operate by means 6: t 
by the rights of reciprocity, has been pleased to authorize his most'serene 
highness the prince generalissimo of the mariné, ‘to issue a circular of the 
following tenour. — _ ; Le ae 
“« As soon as England committed the horrible outrage of i ting the 
vessels of the royal marine, insidiously violating the faith with which 
peace assures individual property, and the rights of nations, his majesty .con- 
sidered himself in a state of war with that power, ; his royal soul 
suspended the promulgation of the manifesto until’ he saw the atrocity, com- 
mitted by its seamen, sanctioned by the government of London. | From:that 
time, and without the necessity of warning the inhabitants of these 
of the circumspection with which they eught to conduct themselves towards 
those of a Country, which disregards the sacred laws of , and the 
rights of nations ; his majesty made known to his subjects the state of war, 
in which he found himself with that nation, All trade, all commerce, is 
prohibited in such a sittation, and no sentiments ought to be en | 
towards ‘such an ‘enemy, which are not dictated by honour, avoiding all inter- 
course which might be considered as the vile effects ofavarice, operating on the 
subjects of a‘nation, which degrades itself in them. His majesty is well persua- 
ded that such sentiments ofhonour are rooted in the hearts of his beloved sub- 
jects, but he does not choose on that account to allow the smallest indul- 
gence to the violators ofthe law, nor permit that, through their ignorance, 
they should’ be ee Pe as me by these presents.to declare 
that all English property will be confiseated, whenever it is found on board 
a vessel, although a nettral, if the consignment belongs to Spanish individ- 
uals. So likewise will be confiseated all metchandize which may be met 
with, althourh it may be inneutral vessels, whenever.it is destined for the 
ports.of England or her Isles. And, finally, his majesty conforming himself 
to the ideas of his ally the empe 2 7 of the French, declares inthis states the 
same law which from principles of reciprocity, suitable respect, his im- 
perial majesty promulgated under date of the 21st November, 1806. _ 
The execution of this determination of his majesty, belongs to the chiefs 
of provinces, of departments, and of vessels (emelee) and communicating it 
to them in the name of his majesty, I hope they will leave no room for th 
royal displeasure. RAPT) vate eee ae 








F God preserve you many years. — a ~ ae 
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A DECREE 


of the King: of Holland,, passed August 28th, 1807, relative to 
" Neutral Commerce. 


LOUIS® NAPOLEON; by the Grace of God, and the Constitution, King of 
Holland, 

Considering that; consistently with the true interest of our Kingdom, it is 
our intention to co-operate by every means in our power towards the wished. 
for result of the great measures adopted by his Majesty the Emperour 
and King, for the attainment of a general peace and the independence of the 
seas,—considering that some subaltern Agents have been guilty of weak- 
ness and neglect in the execution of the measures prescribed by our Decree 
of 15th October 1806,—considering the dexterity and perfidy with which 
the Papers of neutral Vessels are imitated in some of the Enemy’s ports and 
even the Bills of Health; atthe risk of the health of Europe,—considering, 
lastly, that all these irregularities ought to cease, at a moment so critical for 
the enemy of the whole Continent, and particularly for the commercial Na- 
tions, and that the honour and the déarest interests of our subjects would be 
endangered. by a deviation from the strictest execution of the laws, and 
decrees existing on this important subject ; 

We have decreed and enact as follows :— 

_ Ist. The agents, arrested according to the order of our ministers of jus- 
tice. and police, shall be brought before the competent courts of justice and 
tried according to law. 

_ 2d. Conceérning the vessels detained in our ports, of which a list accompa- 
nies the. present, sentence shall be pronounced by the competent courts of 
justice with the greatest rigour. . 

Sd. All the inward bound vessels, from the date of the promulgation of 
the present Decree, shall be obliged to give a double security, which shall re- 
main in force till the legality ofthe papers are fully acknowledged, and that 
it is proved that the same vessels have not touched at any enemy’s port. 

4th. In case it should be proved that the papers were false, or that, con- 
trary to the declaration of the captain, the vessel had touched at an enem,y’s 
port, the double security shall be levied immediately on the bondsman, and 
the amount thereof paid into the publick treasury. 

_ 5th, A's soon as the security shall have been re the vessel may be- 
gin discharging in presence of persons amasiaied thereto by the minister 
of finance, who will take a that the owner discharge no goods which 
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“20th. All those who violate the present regulations, shall, be tried, and 
punished as-opposing the laws of the kingdom. 
11th. Our minister of finance is atone personally: answerable for the strict 
executions ; our ministers of war and marine shall: hold at hig disposal the 
detachments of Hussar s, Gend’armes, of Infantry,together with boats and 
armed vessels, which he may demand of them. 
12th. Our ministers of marine, of finance, and of war, are slaoehendis in . 
as far as it concerns him, with the execution of the present Decree. 
Given on the 28th of August, 1807, being the second year of our rei 


Signed, L Is. 
On the part of the King, | 
W. F. ROELL, Sec’ry of State. 


- a ¢ Ge. 


REPORT . 


Of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United Statée, communi - 
cated to Congress, November 6. 1807. 


In obedience to the directions of the act supplementary to the act intitu- 
led “* An act to establish the Treasury Department,” the secretary of the 
treasury respectfully submits the following report and estimates. 


REVENUE and RECEIPTS. 


The nett revenue arising from duties on merchandise and tonnage which 

accrued during the year 1805, amounted to 14,135,138 
And that which accrued during the year 1806, amounted as will eet 
. appear by the statement (A) to 16,576,454 
The same revenue, after deducting that portion which arose 

from the duty on salt, and from the additional duties con- 

stituting the Mediterranean fund, amounted during the year 

1805, to 12,520,532 
And during the year 1806, to 14,809,758 

It is ascertained, that the nett revenue which has accrued during the 

4hree first quarters of the year 1807, exceeds ‘that of the corresponding 
quarters of the year 1806 ; and that branch of the revenue may, exclusively 
of the duty on salt, and ef the Mediterranean fund, both of which expire.on 
the ist day of January next, be safely estimated for the present, if,,.no 
charge takes place in’ the relation of the UnitedStates with foreign nations, 
at fourteen millions of dollars. 

The statement (B.) exhibits in detail, the several species of merchandise 
and other sources from : which the revenue was collected during: the year 
1806. 

It appears by the statement (C) that the sales.of the publick. lands haye 
duting the year ending on the 30th September, 1807, exceeded 284,000 
acres. —Some' returns’ are not: wr sent : and the proceeds of sales in the 
Mississippi Territory being, wre the surveying and other inciden- 
tal expenses, appropriated » in’ ther first ace to the payment.of a sum of 


1,250,000 dollars to: the'state: of Georginy, have-not been. included, but. are 
distinctly stated. The actual payments by .purchasers,haye, (durmg, the 
same period, exceeded 680,000 dollars ; and the. receipts into the, treasury 
from that source may; after deducting charges. and the 5. Prost. reomesRNV ET 
roads, be estimated for: the ensuing year, at 500,000 dolls. --; n 
“The receipts arising from the permanent, revenue. “of the. United Stat 


may, therefore, without including the duties on postage & other A Stee nta' 


: 
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branclies, be computed for the year 1808 at = yy ooo) (4, 5005000 
And the payments into the treasury during the same yearjon’® 9062010" 


account of the salt and Mediterranean duties previously-accrued, i 
are estimated at one million three hundred thousand dollars. . 1, 300,000 





Making in the whole an aggregate of fifteen millions eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars ~ , | 


Last Quarter of the Year 1807. 


The balance in the treasury which, on the 30th of Sept. 1806 
amounted to 5,496,969 dollars 77 cents, did on the 30th of Sept... .4) 
1807, amount to 8,530,000 
The receipts into the treasury from the Ist of October to the 
31st day of December 1807, are estimated at 4,000,000 


15,800,000 





12,530,000 
The expenses during the same period for all objects whatever, 
the publick debt excepted, and including 686,076 dollars for 
the extraordinary expenditures of the Navy Department, of 
which the estimate has been transmitted, are estimated at 1,700,000 
The ordinary payments: on account of the publick debt, inclu- 
ding the provision for the interest on the Louisiana and Dutch 
debt to the Ist of July 1808, are estimated at : | 
A further sum of about 1,500,000 dollars should also be paid 
during this quarter,in order to complete the annual appropriation 
of eight millions; of dollars. Ifthe whole of this sum which is 
applicable to the purchase of the eight per cent. stock, cannot be 
expended this. year, the unexpended balance will form an addi- 
tional-expenditure for the year 1808, charging however the . 
whole to this quarter, 1,500,006 
Making an an aggregate of 4,900,000 dollars and will leave in 
the Treasury .at the close of the year a balance of about seven 
millions six hundred thousand dollars, 7,630,000 


1,700,000 





12,530,000 
Expenditures of the Year 1808. 


The permanent expences calculated on a peace establishment | 
are estimated at 11,600,000 dollars, and consist of the following 
items, viz. i | 
‘1. For the civil department, and all domestick expenses of a 
civil nature including invalid pensions, the light house, and mint 
establishments, the expenses of surveying publick lands and the 
sea coast, the fifth instalment of the loan due to Maryland, and a 
sum of 100,000 dollars to meet such miscellaneous appropria- 
tions, not included ‘in the estimates, as may be made by Con- 
gress, BT todsnss 1,109,000 
2. For expenses incident to the intercourse with foreign na- 
tions including the permanent appropriation for Algiers, 200,000 
' 3. For the military and Indian department, including trading 
houses and the permanent appropriaton for certain Indian tribes, _1.280,000 
4. Por the naval establishment, — ‘ ee 1,020,000 
5. “Fhe ‘annual a Piation ‘of eight millions of dis. for the 
payment of the pris and interest of the publick debt ;: of 
which sum not more thah’'3,400,000' dols; will for the year 1808 ry 
‘be‘appticable to the payment of interest.” » & #19:55°8,000,000 
if T9030 36 Sgeteog mo esigub od? 7 Ln a 


11,600,000 
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“OPS the permanent etperises mtistibemdded forthe yea 1808 &!” % Css 
Bu of about 800,000 dollars orien in addition to the annual | 


| ap rm tation of. eight: al Fions of 7 to eomiplete on thie! ‘st 
yf: a 1809, the’ age ae Pott epee tent. Stock, eve 
* and for’paying " American el a ayeagaty wr eto 
st isd valde ition, © | °-/900;008 
peeve ore aa zeOqIM I oe | sigs oo 


altogether 12; eas for the expernes of thiat fit DY ,600,000 
oN ae ee of the year having deen estimated at” 15,800,000 Steed 
And the probable balance in the ‘Treasury on thie cod 

“Ist of annaty f hext at! = #9080; 080 


- Miikiiig' a an ropbenee | xu 3 “>>8 28,430,000 
Would thétefore probably leave tthe Treasury onthe Ist of 
Samay, 1809, ahalance ‘of near eleven millions of dollars, ee. 830, 008 


bodool gaiod tones basic adi 3 : i 23,430,000 
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‘PUBLICK DEBT. 


' It appears Ain thiotpameamadedie ) that the pigpuiantmen' scconnt of the prin 
séipal of the publick debt; have; daring the-year ending the 30th day of: 
tember, 1807, exceeded 4,600,000 dollars ; making the total of publick 

treimbtirsed from the: dst of April, 1801, to the JIst.of October, 3807, about 

25,880,000 doliars, exclusively of more ‘en six millions, : sahiéls have been 


e, 


‘paid ditring the ‘same period; in conformity with the. provisions of the treaty 


“and convention with Great Britain; and ofithe Louisiana convention. bsviore 
“Of the twelve millions of dollars, which according to the preceding esti- 


“mates, may be paid on: account of the publick debt, 2 hme the 80th Sep- 


"tember 1807, and the 1st January 1809, about eight millions »will be onae- 
“out-of thesprincipal: » It-must;' however, he observed, that the unascertain- 
ed result of the proportion made to:the publick creditors for the «modifiea- 
“tio of the: debt, may affect the amount payable during itheyens = 
account of both principal and interest. 
2°@n the Ist day of January, 1809, the principal of the debt, will, :uhe gen- 
posed modification be not assented to bythe -publick creditors, amountito 
*fiéar fifty-seven millions five hundred thousand dellars. © 'The subseqbent 
anraal payments thereon,on account of principal and mterest, will not,exctu- 
‘sively of occasional purchases,’ exceed 4,600,000:dollars-;: and the whole sof 
‘the alebt, the nineteen millions of three pee capta ditoak wuly adcciptenty wil 
“be reimbursed in‘16 years. fess: : x9 
A: ‘general subseription would vedinté the-dajital eicaliogt Aidocherienillions 
of doWats/°"TKe pa\ments would amount ‘to eight millions of :dollarsannual- 
ay daring sixtyearspand average less than ‘three’ millions .during ‘the seven 
» followings itthe end of which period the whole debt: would be ray anni 
_ ed. 


smisetydarie: tact ups mue 
* At annittalo unapprapriated is of at Neat three millions! ‘ofedallars, 
céforth be relied upon sconfidente,: The receipts: of othe 


P1808 have beeu estimated at: 155 ,000.and the expenoes at'12;100,000 

™ ties ‘Theypermanent révenue’ has been computed: at 14,500,000 dollars, 
‘and the permanent expences predicated on an annual paymentiof eight mil- 
lions of dollars on account of the debt, have been stated at 16,600,000-dol- 

ers¢ and as this: ould; if no modification ofthe: debt chould take place, be 
“redaved to léss than 8,500,000, tlie annual surplus would then amount to'six 
‘willions'of dollars, ° ‘Ner are the seven millions’ and ‘gn balf of dollats, which 
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cumulate in the treasury, 95 yeyenseT od) a oonglad olledoge oy ’ 

The previons accumulation of treasury in time of peace might, in a, great. 
degree, defray the extraordinary expences of war, and diminish the neces- 
sity of eitherloans or additional taxes. It would provide, during periods 
of prosperity, for these.of adyerse events, to which every nation is exposed, 
gnstead of increasing the burdens of the. people at a time when they are least 
able to bear them, or of impairing by anticipations the resources of ‘ensui 
‘generations :—and the publick monies of the United States,not being lock 
up_and withdrawn from the general circulation ; but on the contrary depos- 
jted in banks, and continuing ;to: form apart of the circulating medium, the 
most formidable objection to that system, which has nevertheless been at 
times adopted with considerable success if other countries, is thereby -alto- 

1er retaoved.° ‘Its also believed: that the renewal of the charter of the 

of the United States may, among other advantages, afford ‘to govern- 

ment an-opportunity of obtaining interest on publick deposits, whenever they 
shall exceed a certain amount. : 

Should the United States, contrary to their expectation and desire, be in- 
volved in war, it is believed that the receipts of the year 1808 will not be 
maaterially affected by the event, inasmuch as they will principally arise from 
the revenue accrued during the present year. The amount of outstandi 
bonds due by importers,after deducting the debentures issued on account 
re-exportations, exceeds, at this time, sixteen millions of dollars, The de- 
ductions to be made from these on account of subsequent re-exportations, 
would, in case of war, be less than usual ; for exportations will then. be 
checked, as well as importations, and in proportion as these. will decrease, 
a@greater home demand will be created for the stock on hand, and the neces- 

"sity of re-exporting be diminished. 200 

It has alreatly been stated,that the specie in the treasury at the end of this 
year, together with the surphus.of the year 1808, will amount-to near eleven 
millions of dollars~-a sum probably adequate to meet the extraordinary ex- 

\pences of the war for thatyear. . It will also be recollected, that in the esti- 
mated expences of the year 1808, the reimbursement of near five. millions 
and. whalf of the principal of the debt.is included. . The only provision there- 
‘fore which may render any contingency necessary for the extraordinary. ser- 
vice of that year,im.order to cover any deficiency of revenue or increase of ex- 
penditure beyond what lias been estimated, will be an authority to borrow a 
sum equal to that reimbursement. hy 
« 'Thato the tevenue of the United States. will, in. subsequent .years, be 
- Gonsiderably impaired. by! ia war, neither can or ought to be concealed. — 
_ [tas on the contrary necessary,in order to be prepared for the crisis, to take 
-anlearly view of the subject,.and to examine, the resources which should be 


Shere are no odata' ftom! which the’ extent of ithe defalcation can at this 
moment be calenlated, or even-estimated; It willibe sufficient to state, lst, 
“That at. appears: necessary: tou provide.a revenue at:least equalto the annual 
expences on a peace establishment, the interest of the existing debt, and the 
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interest dn the ‘tabi which may be raised. 2: That those expences, togeth- 

er with the interest of the debt, will, ate ter-the year 1808, amount to a sum 
less than seyen. lions 94 dollars, and herefore ‘tat if the present revenue 
of 14,500,900 dollars not, be diminishe d more than one half by the war, 
it will still be adequate to t the object, Leaving only the’ interest of war loans 
to be provided for. 

Whether taxes should be raised to agreater amount, or loans be altogeth: 
er relied on for defraying the expenses of the war, is the next subject of con- 
sideration. . 

Taxes are paid by the great mass of the citizens, and immediately affect. 
almost every individual of the community. Loans are supplied by capitals 
previously accumulated by a few individuals, In acountry where the re- 
sources Of individuals are not generally and materially affected by war, it is 
practicable and wise to raise by taxes the greater part at least of the annuat 
supplies. The credit of the iodo may pe from various circumstances, 
be at times so far impaired as to leave no resource but taxation. In both 
respects the situation of the United States is totally dissimilar. 

A maritime war, will, in the United, States, generally and deeply affect, 
whilst it continues,the resources of individuals, as not only commercial profits 
will be curtailed, but principally because a great* portion of the surplus of ag- 
ricultural produce necessarily requires a foreign market. The reduced 
price of the principal articles exported from the United States will op- 
erate more heavily than any contemplated tax. And without inquir- 
ing whether a similar cause’ may not ‘still more deeply and permanently 
affect a nation at war with the United States, it seems to follow, that so far 
as relates to America, the losses and privations caused by the war should 
not be avated by’ taxes whiat is strictly necessary, Anaddition 
to the debt is doubtless an evil; but experience having now shewn with 
what rapid progress ‘the revenue of the union increases in time of peace, 
with what facility the debt formerly contracted has, ina few years, been re- 
duced,a hope'may-confidently be entertained that all. the evils of the. war will 
be tempor et eastly raghined, and thatthe return of peace will, without 
any effort, afford ample resources for nel@abataing whatever may have been 
borrowed. daringthe war, — 

The credit of the United States. is also unimpaired either at home or a- 
broad, and it is believed that loans to a reasonable amount may be obtained 
en eligible terms. Measures, have been taken to ascertain to what. extent 
this mav be effected abroad ; and it will be sufficient here to su t, that 
the several banks of the United States may find it convenient after the en- 
suing year, and as the diminished commerce of the country may requite less 
capital; to loan’ to governmeiit a considerable portion of their capital stock, 
Re Ah om some at about orty millions of dollars. | 

t be prem ature to-enter into a particular detail of the several bran. 

revenue which may be selected, in order to provide for the interest 

oon stem Joans, «and to cover deficiencies im case the existing revenue should 

fall below seven millions of dollars. A genewal enumeration seems at press 
ent sufficient.” 

“he Not only the duty on salt and the Mediterranean duties may) hei imme- 
diately revived ; but the duties: on’ importation Severity: may, in case of 
war, be considerably» imcreased, perhaps doubled, with less inconvenience 
than watild «arise from any other made: of taxation.» Without. resorting: to 
the example of otlier nations,‘experience has. proven that this source of. rev~ 
enue is'in the United States the most produetive;. eo Nn and 
the least barthensome tb the; mass of the In time of war the 
danger of sm hed, che-aturnitn off ieraigth articles prevents. 
the duty ever® falling” on the” importer ; the, 
members of the community who are best able to pay the duty ; and the in- 
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crease of Domestick Manufactures which may be indirectly affected, is in it- 
self a desirable object. eadhe' Miike ee ee ee a eae 

9. Indirect taxes, however ineligible, ‘will doubtless be cheerfully paid as. 
war taxes, if hecessary. Several modifications of the system formerly adop- 
ted, might, howeyer, be introduced, both in order to di ‘nish ‘some of the’ 
‘nconveniences which were experienced, and particular to.ensure the col- 
lection of the duties. : . : prs 

3, Direct taxes are liable to a particular objection ‘arising from the una- 
yoidable inequality produced by the general file ‘of the constitution. What- 
ever. difference may exist between the relative wealth,and consequent abili- 
ty of paying, of the several states, still the tax must necessarily be raised in 
proportion to their relative population. Should it, however, become neces- 
sary to resort to that resource, it is believed that the tax raised upon that 
species of property in each state which, by the state laws, is liable to taxa- 
tion,as had originally been contemplated by congress, would be preferable to 
. a general assessment laid uniformly on the same species of property in alf 
the states, as was ultimately adopted. 

All which respectfully submitted, | , 
ALBERT GALLATIN, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury Department, Nov. 5, 1807. 
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BRITISH PROCLAMATION, 


BY THE KING. 
A Proclamation for recalling and prohibiting’Seamen from serving Foreigu 
nIIW iV Princes and States. 

GEORGE R.—Whereas it hath been represented unte us, that great 
numbers of marines and seafaring men, our natural-born subjects, have 
enticed to enter into the service of foreign states,and are now: actually serving 
as well'tn botrd the ships of war belonging to the said foreign states; as on 
board the merchant vessels belonging to their subjects, notwithstandmg our 
former Proclamation recalling them, contrary to the duty and 1ance 
which our said subjects owe unto us, and to the great disservice of their 
native country ; we have therefore thought it necessary at the present. mo- 
ment, when our kingdom is menaced and endangered, and when the mavis 
time rights, on which its power and greatness do mainly depend, are dis- 
puted and called in ‘question, to publish, by and with the advice of our Privy 
Council, this our Royal Proclamation -— 

_We dohereby strictly charge and command all masters of ships,pilots,mar- 
iners, shipwrights, and other seafaring men being our natural-born. subjects, 
who may have been enticed imtu the pay or service of any foreign state,-ordo 
serve in any foreign ship or'vessel, that, forthwith, they and-every of them do 
(according to their bounden duty and allegiance, and >in’ consideration that 
their. native country-hath need ofall their services) withdraw themselves, aiid 
depart from, and quit such foreign services, and do return home to their na- 
tive cou ;'or’ do enter onboard such of our ships of war as they may 
chance to fall in: with; ‘either on theshigh’ seas, of in any rivets, waters, ha- 
vens, roads, ports, or places’ whatsoever or wheresoever, - od uw 
_ And, for the bettér execution of the purposes of this:our Royal Proclama- 

tion, we do authorise and command all captains,masters,and others command- 
ing our ships and vessels of war,.to stop and-make:stay of all and every such 
Person ’or ‘persons’ (being our et maT i BR endeayeur to 
Wwansport or enter themselves intotheservice of any foreign state,contrary to 
the intent andcommandof this onProyat proclamation, and te seize epon.take, 
%: tale boas viuh ons yer sicle jesd Ste « ~y ¥ilou mente is % eral, ttt 
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and bring away all such persons.as: aforesaid, who shall-be found'to be em 
ployed or serving in any foreign merchant ship or vessel as aforesaid: :—but 
we do strictly enjoin ali such our captains, masters, and others, that they do 
permit no man to go on board such ships and vessels belonging: to the states 
at amity with us for, the iePaatigg nse A se Bear es cfs ut sae, Se 
such. pers af or whose discreet and orderly demeanour the 
said captains cannot answel d that they do take especial care that no un- 
violence’ bh Gone or offered to the vessel, or to the remainder of 
wf of whieh such persons shall be taken. 
And in case oftheir reteiving information of any such Or pei 
being employed,,or serymg on board of any ship of war belonging to such 
ign state, beins in a state of amity with us; we.do authorise and com- 
our captains, masters, and others, our ships of war, to re- 
ure of the captain or commander of such fo ip of war, that he do 
rthwith release and discharge such person ing our natural. 
born subject or subjects ; and if such release and discharge shall be refus-« 
ed, then to transmit information of such refusalto the commander-in-chief 
of the squadron under whose order such captain or commander shall be 
then serving ; which information the said commander-in-chief is hereby 
strictly directed and enjoined to transmit, with the least possible delay, to 
our Minister residing at the seat of Government of that state to which the 
said foreign ship of war shall belong,.or to our Lord High Admiral, or 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for the time being, in order that 
we, being apprised of such proceeding, may forthwith direct the nece 
steps to be taken for obtaining redress from the Government to which suc 
foreign ships of war shall belong, for the injury done to us by the unwarrant- 
ed detention of our natural-borggubjects in the service of a foreign state. 



















’ -And whereas it has ‘Deen represented unto us thiat-divers mariners 
and seafaring men, nat subjects, have been induced to accept 
letters of néfiralizatii, or cates of citizenship, from foreign states, 


and have been taught to believe that, by such letters or certificates, they are 
discharged from that duty of allegiance which as our natural-born subjects, 
they owe to us ; now We do hereby warn all such mariners, seafaring men, 
and others our nattral-born subjects, that no such letters of naturalization, 
or certificates of citizenship, do or can, in any manner,divest our natural-born 
subjects of the allegiance,or in any degree alter the duty which they owe to us, 
their lawful'Sovereign. But, in consideration of the error into which suck 
mariners and seafaring men as aforesaid may have been led, We do hereby pub- 
lish and declare our free pardon to all such our subjects, who, repenting of 
the delusion under which they have acted, shall immediately upon knowl- 
edge of this our royal proclamation, withdraw themselves from foreign ser- 
vice,and return to their allegiance to us ; and we do declare that all such our 
subjects, who shall continue in the service of foreign states in disregard and 
contempt of this our — proclamation, will not only incur our just displeas- 
ure, but are liable to be | ‘against for such contempt, and shall be 
proceeded against accordingly ; and we do hereby declare, that if any such 
masters of ships, pilots, mariners, seamen, shipwrights, or other seafaring 
men (being our natural-born subjects) shall be taken in any foreign service 
by the ines, or other Barbary Powers, and carried into slavery, they 
shali not be reclaimed by us us subjects of Great-Britain—And we do furth- 
er notify, that all such our subjects as aforesaid, who have voluntarily. enter- 





ed, or shall enter, or voluntarily continue to serve on board of any ships of 


war belonging to any foreign state at enmity with us, are and will be guil- 
ty of high treason :—and we do by this oar royal proclamation declare, that 
they shall be punished with the utmost severity of the law. 

Given at our Court, atthe Queen’s Palace, the 16th day of October, 1897, 
and in the 47th veer of our reign —God save the King. 
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